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PREFACE 


The question which this volume attempts, most 
inadequately^ •to answcy:, is “What was John' 
Baptist’s place p history?” It is suggested! 
that the Prophet’s work was spread over^i longer 
period of time, his i^ission was more indepeiv 
dgnt in chafacter, and his influence upon his own, 
and "upon succf,ssive, generations more far- 
reaching than** has yet bee«i allowed for by 
students of Christian origins. * The documentary 
evidence is, at tjie pressent, toci^ incomplete to 
permit of anything like a demonstrative proof of 
these propositions ; but a critical treatment of 
our New Testament sources appears to suggest 
conclilsions which are probable in themselves, 
and which Tgpeive some support from extraneous 
tegtinlbny. At tht same time the very existence 
'o£*a Baptist sect, in conflict with the Christian 
Chtirch upon tlie most vital and fundamental 
point in her teadiing, provides sufficient«grouiid 
for the evangelical tendency to obscure John’s 
actual importance ^to the religious movements of 
his da/, and to magnify what was an episode 
only, albeit the determining episode, in his 
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career, into its consciously dominating factor. 
The attempt to get behind our authorities, and 
to write a biography of the subject of our investi- 
gations, reveals many* lacunae which can only be 
coryecturally filled in. The reconstruction of 
motives actuating historical characters, aAd-of the 
inner relations of events, is frequently the work 
of the historical imagination ; and its efforts must 
stand or fall by their inherent probability. 

A. B. 



■JOpN BAPTIST AND HIS 
RELATION TO JESUS 


T 

Introduction 

• 

The purpose of this essay is to discover what 
tfe.re is oi individuality about the person of the 
•Baptist ; to rescue him ^rom the position of entire 
subordination^tO Jesus, to which our New Testa- 
ment authorities relegate hyn ; and tQ appraise 
the historical character of the relation which sub- 
sisted between fiimself and Jesus, so far as it 
ma^ be possible to isolate this from the theo- 
logjcal judgment of the early Christian writers. 
We shall base our investigations, first and fore- 
most, uppn a close study of the relevant Scrip- 
tur^ eri^Ulice ; - but we shall also have occasion 
So survey, in particular, the religious field of the 
Tystorical * background; in order that we may 
endow the figyre of the Baptist with some dis- 
tinctness, and sharpness of outline, in relation to 
it. It may suffice to say, in advance, that the 
attempt to be made is not free of very grave per- 
plexities ; and that the suggested solutions of 
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many of the problems to be faced are in the 
highest degree tentative. 

It will be conveniejit, for the purposes of 
investigation, to take one central incident, from 
which we may work both backwards a»d for- 
wards. And that which immediately suggests 
itself is, of course, the one recorded meeting of 
John Baptist with Jesus, the incident of the 
Baptism. 



II 

The Baptism of Jesus 

4 Mk. i. 9-^1 ; Mt. iii. 13-17 ; Lk. iii.'2i, 22.). 

• • • 

« • 

I. The narrative of the Baptism of Jesus at 
t^e hands of John* forms part of the common 
.synoptic tradition.' Jesus, we are.tolj, came 
from Nazareth»of Galilee, where He had spent 
His childhoo*d and early mtftihood in sttict seclu- 
sion, and was baptised by John in the river 
Jordan.^ According to Matthew, the baptismal 
rite, was the purpose of IJis journey south ; and 
it is interesting to notice, thus early in His public 
career, the purposive character of His actions.’ 
We, have no reason to suppose that John 

1 • Streeter finds that the account of the Baptism 
"appeared independently in Mk. and Q ; and that, while 
'Mt. has cdnflatgd Q and*Mk., Lk. produces Q alone, 

with slight editorial additions. Allen, on the other 
hand, is unable •to assign the Baptism to tlie Q '«*hich 
he reconstructs (viz., aJ‘Book of the Sayings and Dis- 
courses of Jesus”); and suggests another, unspecified, 
source for it. cf^ '"Oxford Studies in the Synoptic 
Problem/' pp. 187 , 274- 

2 See appended note 


5 See appended note 
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departed from what appears to have been the 
usual custom in baptising amongst the Jews ; 
with whom the ceremony involved total immer- 
sion. And, indeed, we have some evidence in 
the text that this was the custom to which Jesvs 
submitted.'* Two miraculous events are re^)05ted 
to have occurred in connection with the Bap- 
tism ; the descent of the Spirit in the form of a 
Dove,^ and an audible Voice from Heaven. In 
connection with an event sp well attested as the 
Baptism, it would be idle to deny some manifes- 
tation of spiritual forces, such as.woiild cicQount 
for the* importance it avSsume*d in ihe live§ of both 
Jesus and* the Baptist. But when we come to 
analyse the objective preseiitation given to th#t 
manifestation in the traditional account, it is-, 
legitimate to point to various souices which may 
have had their influAce. Thus, with regard to 
the descent of the Spirit, we may remark that the 
personification o? God s* Spirit was already 
achieved in the Apocryphal and Pseudepigra- 
phical books, just as it is frequently iound in 
later Rabbinical writings while the figure of the 
Dove may easily have been suggested by 4 the 
“brooding” of God’s Spirit at CrCiatiofk'^TJBut we 

^ See appended note 

^ Lk. adds to the general account, first that the 
Bapdsm was private ; and next that t^e descent of the 
Spirit was the accompaniment of, or the answer to, the 
prayer in which He engaged being baptised. 'This 
is editorial matter derived from sources at present 
unknown to us. * 

^ See appended note 7 See appended note 
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have also to notice a growing tendency - to 
materialize the vision ; for while in Mark we 

• read that Jesus “saw the heavens rent, and the 
Spirit as a dove descending upon Him,” in 
^atthew we have “like a dove,” and in ’Luke it 
becoptes “in bodily form as a dove.”® Then, 
with regard to the Heavenly Voice, we seem to 
have a reminiscence of the Bath Qol of Rab- 
binical literature, a sort of Oracle of the Spirit, of 
which there are several other instances in the 
New Testament.® The yvords uttered are, in 

• main, kfbntical wi^h those of the Voice at tlfe 

TfAnsfiguratiojj.^® ' • 

2. To this account of the Baptisip, a tradi- 
tion, embedded in, Matthew’s special soui;pe, 
. contributes John’s reluctance to perform the 
' function of hjs office in Jesus’ case, together 
with Jesus’ afgument that ^‘thus it becometh us 
to fulfil all righteousness.” It will*be neces- 
sary to discuss the meaning of these words at a 
later stage. But here we may notice that the 
incident undoubtedly suggests, whether from 
design or not it is not easy to say, a previous 
acapaintance, and even intimacy, between John 
• 

8% Mk. has it tliat the Spirit descended “into Him/’ 
. :which is on a par with the vivid realism of the tfc row 
‘ vSoroc ; thjs Mt. softens to “descending . . . 

and coming upon him.” It is possible that, in view of 
the account ^f ^he Virgin birth by the operj^tion ^ the 
Spirit which he has inserted, Mt. is anxious to suggest 
that this is a gift of th'^STpirit for a particular purpose, 
and not the first immanent presence. 

5 See appended note See appended note 
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and Jesus. Perhaps, in the wide series of 
slightly different varieties which the oral tradi- 
tion must have assumed, this may represent a- 
sort of connecting link between the Lukan child- 
hood narrative, which brings the two together in 
their* infancy, and the Johannine record, £CCord- 
ing to which John was possessed of a very 
adequate conception of Jesus’ Person aqd Mis- 
sion. In other words, it is possible that we have 
here a tradition of an intercourse before the com- 
mencement of the ministry’ of either ; a modified 
form of the Lukan, and an undeveloped forrn^of 
the Jqhannine, position. But, ij that is so, we 
must admit the disparity between this and the 
main body of tradition, in bojh the synoptists and 
the 4th Gospel, which appears to dishllow any_ 
such previous acquaintance.^ 


II In Jn. i. 31, 33, we have the emphatic “I lAiew^ 
• him not not to be explained away, as Westcott, " 9 ; ■ 
John,” by “I knew him not as Messiah.*’ In the' 
Synoptic account we are given to understand that Jesus 
sougiht out John, for the purpose of being baptised by 
him, but we have no hint of any mutual recognition. 
And even the early chapters*^ Lk. do not venture to 
suggest any intercourse between the {wo in childhood or 
early manhood. • 



Ill 

The Nature and Purpose of John's Baptising. 

(Mk. i.^2-4, 7, 8; Mt?iii. 1-3, 5^12 ; 

Lk. iii. 2^-9, 15-18.) 

I. But we must examine, with some*care, the 
accounts ^hich are given us of the nature and 
purpose of John’s baptising, in order that we may 
5 ee how that purpose was satisfied in the case of 
Jesus. Mark’s introduction*of the figujre of the 
Baptist is singularly abrupt ; but at the same 
time we derive from if a very <?lear idea of the 
natuie of John’s mission. . ‘‘John appeared in 
the des^l’t,” we read ; “he who baptised, and 
preached the baptism of repentance unto remis- 
sion pf sins.”^^ In the first place, we may pos- 
sibly^ infer that Jchn himself claimed the title of 
clamantis, ift preference to any with a more 
definite signifiqption.^® • Then we must notice 
the wide popularity of the preacher, due as much, 
perhaps, to the feeling that in him prophecy was 
again revived, as to ffi^personal character and 
12 See appended note See appended note 
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teaching'.” Of those who went to hear John, 
we gather that large numbers were affected by 
his exhortations and instructions, and proceeded 
to receive baptism at his hands, after they had 
mad§ ’confession of their sins.” We shall have 
occasion later on to discuss the various e.lemdhts 
of John’s preaching, and to judge hOw far these 
elements are characteristic of different periods in 
his ministry. It is enough to notice here that 
his preaching of baptism brought into connec- 
tion with the proclamatid'n of the advent of One_ 
•mightier- than he; more especiallyi because John 
is made, in this connection, to contrast 'tlfeir 
respectiye functions in relation to the rite’ of 
l^aptism : “I baptised you with water,” he says ; 
“but he shall baptise you with the Holj Ghost^” ; 
but also because the Ba*ptist is made to confesg 
himself the slave, the mere sanSai-bearer, of his 
greater Successor. * The main points in the fore- 
going narrativei may be .summarised as follows. 
On the one hand, John’s baptism required, as its 
sole condition, repentance; and that repert1:ance 

The cherished hope of the reappearance of the 
prophetic spirit may be seen in i Macc. iv. 46 ; xw. 41 ; 
which is reflected in Mt. xi. 9; xvii^ 10. 

See appended note 

15 The Messiah was to *be endowed with the Hoiy 
Spirit, in order that He might impart Him. cf. Is. xi. 
2. ''Enhch^' xlix. 3 — a passage bas^d bn Isaiah Ixii. 2 
— “the Lord of Spirits sea^ted^^im on the throne of His 
glory, and the Spirit of Righteousness was poured out 
upon Him.” Psalms of Solomon** xvii. 42 : *'Otl 6 
•3’toc Karri fjyaaaro avrov Svvarbv iv Trvlvfxari aylii). 
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was to be assured by the confession of sins. But 
while the repentance, as witnessed in the rite of 
"baptism, bore promise of some future remission 
of sins, the baptism itself did not convey forgive- 
ness. On the other hand, the Coming Qne, 
whos^')ai&vent John announced, would also bap- 
tise ; but His baptism would contain precisely 
what John’s lacked. John’s was “with water” 
only ; that is, it was a seaP^ of repentance ; it 
began and ended with Sae disposition of the per- 
■^on baptised. The Other’s was “with the Holy 
Gh^vst”,; .that' is, it imparted a grace, or a Pre-’ 
sence, whjch w^ld, presumably, secure the 
remission of sins to which the repentance’ looked 
fdriward. ^ • * 

.2. Before passing o» to consider th@«»frag- 
mentary report^ of the Baptist’s sermons, we 
may glanre at two details which have their own 
importance. The first of these is the rather 
dubious phrase which otcurs in Matthew only," 
“Repqpt ye : for the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
band.” Ifris probable that the second half of 
this sentence is editorial, “ and that it has been 
assimilated from the preaching of Jesus ; and 
this, for the follovfing reasons. The prophecy 
^f j^lachi,^’ which* the Evangelists, if not John, 
regaraed as being fulfilled in the Baptist’s per- 
son, makes the^agpearance of Elijah immediately 
precede, not the approach of the Kingdom, but 
the Day of the Lord; the two are distinct 

See appended* note 18 See appended note 

1® Mai. iv. s. 
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conceptions, though they are variously woven 
■ together in the Apocalyptic books.^® The Day 
of the Lord sometimes was held to imply the 
manifestation of Messiah ; and it is probable that 
Jol\ri, in the latter part of his ministry, thoijght 
of a Messiah coming to judgment. BiiLjt is a 
singular fact that, in the Pseudepigraphical 
literature, the Messiah and the. Kingdom are 
seldom viewed in conjunction ; as the one is 
emphasised, the other tennis to disappear.®^ Now, 
^ while John distinetly proclaims ^the Messiah, 
•nowhere else than here does he' appear itQ,i:e 
concerned with the Kingdom.* We ipay there- 
fore say that repentance, with a view to the recep- 
tion of the Messianic Baptism, is alrryst the .oote 
factor lof John’s preaching. 

The second detail is a short .passage which 
we may regard *as possessing peculiar sig- 
nificance. “The word of God,” it runs, “came 
unto John the son of Zacharias in the wil- 
derness.” This is entirely in the iRanner 
of the Old Testament prophets; and, .in- 
deed, most nearly resembles the call of 
Amos.®® There is, further, a double suggestion 
in the words. On the one hand, fhat John con- 
tinues, or revives, the line of prophets of Isrg?;!’^^ 
pristine glory ; that is to say, his teaching* harks 
back tp the old models and thejpld ideas, and is 
not informed by the Scribal or Apocalyptic ideals 

®® See appended note 

Oesterley 4nd Box, op. cit.*p. 2^3. 

Am. vii. 14, 15. 
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current in the Judaism of his own day.^ On the 
other hand, that his teaching, as was that of the 
Old Testament prophets, is independent, 
derived immediately from God and not learnt in 
the,schooIs, and coloured by the qualities of his 
own ^rsonality. It is on these lines that we 
must expect to find an interpretation of the 
Baptist’s mission ; remembering both his special 
affinity to the prophetic teaching of the Old 
Testament, and his Svn measure of indepen- 
dence and originality. 

- Matthew and Luke add to this generM- 
account certain particulars about the preacTiing 
of the Baptist, or fragmentary utterances of his 
tha* clung^to the nlfemories of his audiencej 
which give us succinctly all the points- to»which 
we have already adverted.^'* The wrath to come 
is proclaimed in connection yith the advent of 
the Messiah; repentance is preached as the 
means by which escape may be had from the 
incidqpce of that wrath ; and it is preached, more- 
over, in connection with an exhortation to 
baptism, which is the seal of its reality ; and this 
reality,, or sincerity, is to be gauged by corres- 

^ ^ We shall, at a kiter stage, enquire to what extent 
John^>»fas allied to any of t|je existing religious sects ; 
but •here we may notice that Mt. (iii. 7) makes both 
Pharisees and SastMucees responsive to his exhortations. 
We may take it that the pi^^J^etic spirit was attractive 
to both, while their legalistic formalism was entirely 
abhorrent to John. 

^ See appended note 
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ponding works, for the “generation of vipers”® 
•must slough their skins and “produce worthy 
fruits of repentance” ; the Day of the Messiah is 
very ijear, judgment is already pending, delay 
woul'd be fatal, for “even now the axe is l^id 
unto the root of the trees” ; and, last, it igth.e off- 
spring of Abraham which is specially to be 
singled out for punishment and purification.® 
Luke adds' to this account of the Baptist’s 
preaching certain couns^s given to three sepa- 
, rate classes of men, in respect of the worthy fruits* 
of repentance ; and these are . a valuably CQn> 
mentary upon the practical efftctiven'pss of Lis 
work. But we may postpone our consideration 
(|f them, until we come td' consider ^the sosia'l 
conditions of the times in which he lived. 

4. In an attempt to form an estimate of thft 
position .which Johp’s baptising held in relation 

to his ministry of preaching, it is of importance 

* « 

VewiiidaTn l\i^vu)Vj the subtle and insincere, 
cf. Ovid, *^Metamor/' iii. 531 ; the *‘Angiiig-enae’** were 
the Thebans who sprang from the dragon’s teeth. ^ .. 

26 See appended note 

27 Lk. iii. 15 is naturally to be connected with Jn. i. 
24. The source of both is probably the same, and is 
obscure ; but the tradition belongs t?> a later date,cand is- 
here an editorial interpolation. The theory of John’s 
Messiahship is found fujl-blown in the so^fafled 
*'Zadokite Manifesto/' which we sfiall be obliged* to 
considerfat a later stage. In this ^ifca^sage, it is the 
rumour that he is the Messiah which leads John first to 
preach the Messiah’s advPiYfTn connection with the Day 
of the Lord. It is characteristic of Lk. to find an 
historical context for his incidents. ^ cf. vi. 12 ; xi. i; 
X. I ; xiii, 31-33 ; xvi. 14. 
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that we should realise that the rite was not an 
isolated phenomenon, cropping up without’ 
historical antecedents and associations, and due 
solely to the genius of the man himself.^“^ We 
knpw that the Essenes had a baptism of initia- 
tion ^^d we know, too, that baptism was one 
of tfe three rites, enjoined by the religious 
leaders of the Jews, for the reception of 
proselytes into the full communiGn of their 
Church. It will no^^be necessary for us to 
' enquire into the nature of the former, of these ; 
foa the theory that the' Baptist had any sort 'of 
connection with’*Essenism has no serious adher- 
ents at the present day. But a distinct relation 
riiclv be es^blished between the baptism of John 
and ^ that of the Rabbis; and the pafijillel is 
instructive forpor purpose.® In the Old Testa-' 
ment ritual ablutions were unjdoubtedly, in many 
cases, regarded as being quasi-sacramcntal ; 
that is, in the view of the recipients, they 
actually removed not alone ritual disabilities, but 
even moral offences ; in other words, they 
imparted a species of what we should call 
“grace.”^ But later Judaism appears to have 
entirely discarded this conception ; owing, pro- 
See appended *note 

29 ^Cf. Oesterle;^ and op. cit. pp. 281-290. 

3 ® Cf. Lev. XV. 13, where the washing effects a 
reconciliation hattween God and the man, wljp was a 
sinner by token of his issue. Num. viii. 7, 8, where the 
washing of the Levites is c^iAiected with a sin-offering. 
Lev . xiv. 1-32, the case of the leper (cp. Jn. ix. 2). 
Deut. xix. io-i4,,jSanttifying by washing. And see th^ 
poetical expressions in Deut. xxi. 6-9; Ps. xxvi. 6. 
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bably, to its keen desire to dissociate itself from 
‘the very crude sacramental ideas prevalent 
amongst the adjacent heathen peoples, which 
had always proved a snare to corrupt its own 
loftier views. Just as circumcision was nothing 
more than a badge, so baptism was\oply a 
pledge ; its value was merely that of an dthcial 
contract. 

5. Now* John's baptism was very similar to 
this, in its negative alpect. . It possessed, 
indeed, features which were quite its own, and' 
which made of it a novel .experiment... It 
differed widely from the kabbi/iical baptism'^ in 
its degree of subjectivity; and, principally, in 
Aat its stress lay upon the ethical dejnands a 
inoraWighteousness, while that of the other 
emphasised the ritual requirements of a legal 
righteousness. ^John's baptism, too, was 
imparted to all who cared to claim it, by the ful- 
filling of the* one condition of repentance. 
Moreover, in the first instance at least, it tound 
its recipients to no sort of discipleskip, and it 
initiated them into no religious community 
narrower than the great multitude who would be 
elected to stand before the* Messiah at His 
appearing. But it stayed 1;here ; it went ^»o 
further in the direction «f positive spiritual Reali- 
ties than the proselyte baptism. ^ The Baptist’s 

At a later stage, as we shall see, John did found 
his school of disciples. Bur in these early days he had 
formed no idea of a community ^or church other than 
that of the Jewish people, which was, (ff course, the limit 
to his horizon. 
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rite, in fact, symbolised a change of heart and 
life, which was being wrought, not by any. 
mysterious power thereby imparted, but solely 
by an act of will on the part of the fecipient. The 
syjnbol was also a pledge of the reality ’of this 
procejjf. The repentance John preached was 
stri(^ moral ; the rite of water was a seal of its 
utter sincerity ; and that was all. 

6. The baptism of John, being -of this char- 
acter, is necessarily ^arply differentiated from 
the baptism of the Messiah, with which John 
cojjtrasts it.** The Messianic baptism is npt,* 
technically, “with water”; though indeed •w'ater 
is retained as its outward expression and 
m^ans of conyeyance; it is, rather, “with the 
Holy Ghost and fire.”“ Such a bagtism 
concerned, not#o much with repentance, as with* 
forgiveness. ' ‘Repentance •may indeed be a 
necessary preliminary, but it’is not of the essence 
of the baptism.^ Just as repefttance must pre- 
cedq;^ forgiveness, so John’s baptism had in it a 
ppmise»*a hope ; it looked forward to that which 
it c’ould not impart. The Messiah’s baptism, 
on the other hand, gives the grace which John’s 
is content implicitly to demand. Thus the bap- 
tism of Jesus stands alone, as being strictly 
sacramental. 

7. Here, then, we reach the question pro- 
pounded some' little way back; “How did Jesus 
fulfil the conditions of'John’s baptism, and what 
value attached to that baptism for Him?” In 

32 See appended note 33 Sgg appended note 
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attempting to answer that question, we are some- 
.what transgressing the boundaries of historical 
exegesis, and wandering into the region of theo- 
logical speculation or hypothetical conjecture. 
But it 'does seem that the Baptism of Jesus at the 
hands of John just illustrates the difference that 
has been indicated between the rites oH^oth. 
The actual rite was, in this case as in others, a 
symbol, and- nothing more. What was more, on 
this occasion, was quite injlependent of John and 
his baptism. The baptism itself was a symbol, 
a pledge'; not indeed of repentancb? since^ J.egus. 
had nothing whereof to fepent^'* ; but of utter 
sincerity, and of the intense fervour of a will 
absolutely attuned to that ef the Father. “Thpn 
m'^Son, the Belove^ ; in thee t am well 
pleased, ’ runs the Voice from. Heaven. ‘ As> 
Man, Jesus approaAes God in hitrnan wise. His 
sincere devotion to ‘the Father’s will demands a 
gift of power pr(?portionale to the offering made ; 
and as the baptism is the inauguration o|, His 
ministry, the gift required will be related to the 
approaching work, and will be the secret of His 
own power.^® This gift comes to Him, not in 
34 The sinlessness of Jesus, in connection with His 
baptism, is brought out in a passage" from the *'Oospel 
according to the Hebrews/' quoted by Jerome, ''Contra 
Pelag/' iii. 2. “Ecce mjiter domipi et fratres* ejus 
dicebant ei : ‘Joannes baptista baptizat in remissionem 
peccatoriAn ; eamus et baptizemur eo. ’ Dixit 
autem eis ‘Quid peccavi vadam et baptizer ab eo? 
nisi forte hoc ipsum quod dixi ignorantia est’.*’ 

33 The power by which he “went about doing good” 
(Ac. X. 38) and attending always to tlit Father’s Will, 
cf. Lk. xxii. 42 ; Jn. iv. 34; v. 30; vi. 38-40. 
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the baptism, nor through the Baptist; indeed 
John is fully aware that he in no way mediates 
the gift ; but directly from God, in the descent of 
the Holy Spirit upon Him.“ And, just as the 
b^tism was, in His case, a symbol, not of repen- 
tance ,^ut of sincerity ; so the gift of the Spirit, 
whicTi |ias, in the future, to be the distinguishing 
mark of Jesus’ baptism, came not as a washing 
of regeneration, a signal act of forgiveness, since 
in Him there was nal\ght to forgive ; but as an 
endowment of that fulness of spiritual life, to 
wljiclj, eaclf^n his own measure, but none' .as 
completely as ^esus, forgiveness introduces all 
men.^^ This account gives us at least a tenta- 
ti^ explanation of J»sus’ words at the baptismal 
scene, together with thfir immediate c(m|ext, 
chrdnicled by Matthew ; “Suffer it now ; for thus 
it becometh us*to fulfil all righteousness.’’^ The 
steps to the fulfilment of righteousness for men 
are these ; repentance and sincerity of will, wit- 
nessed by the act of confession, and confirmed 
by the symbol of baptism ; and then, through 

36 The descent of the Spirit takes place after the 
baptismal immersiop (Mk.), when He has left the water 
(Mt.)^ while He is subsequently praying (Lk.). And John 
\^rtnessed the descent as an unprecedented occurrence 

(Jn. i* 32). 

37 For the gift of the Spirit in relation to Jesus’ 
Manhood, and ffie real growth which that imjflied, it is 
sufficient here to refer to Gyre^ '*The Incarnation/' Lect. 
vi. ; Gore, Dissertations/' No. 2 ; Sanday, *'ChrisU 

ologies/' lectures vi.„vii. 

* 

38 See appended note 
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that same symbol of baptism, forgiveness, which 
is imparted and completed by the indwelling of 
the Spirit. In the case of Jesus, owing to the 
fact that there* was no sin found in Him, two of 
these steps were omitted ; repentance, that is^’to 
say, and forgiveness.^® But He fulli||ed all 
righteousness, first by His own utter obe(iience 
to the Father’s Will, and then by the reception 
of the indwelling Spirit, which signalised His 
Father’s pleasure in Hiiji. The plural, “us,” 
may be explained as folfows. The righteous- 
ness of Jesus was not of a personal,* so mych as. 
of a Vorld-wide importance ; icxp, in the Divine 
scheme of human redemption. His righteousness 
was to be of saving value t« all who, being the/rr- 
^elves pinners, should n^ke any claim upon it. 
‘But, if the baptism of Jesus was a necessary and 
prominent feature ^n the earthly* ministry, then 
the Baptist must be regarded as having his own 
subordinate plate in the •drama of human salva- 
tion. For this reason, Jesus is content to 
associate him with Himself as a fellow-workpr. 
It is impossible that John should have at all 
adequately grasped Jesus’ meaning; but he 
would have understood this •much, in all pro- 
bability — that Jesus was a Teacher of a Rigjjt- 
eousness superior to hisx>wn, and that thi& new 
Righteousness was bound up with a gift of the 

It would be quite (Jtit^de the scope of this essay 
to discuss whether, in His baptism as in His death, 
Jesus may be regarded, in a repre^enti^tive sense, as the 
absolved Penitent. 
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Spirit ; whom Jesus would make men to know.® 
The words which John used in his attempt to 
hinder Jesus, “I have need to be baptised of 
thee, and comest thou to me?” were used, we 
myst remember, before the descent of the ’Holy 
Spirit/and, though they involve a recognition of 
the fact that Jesus was greater than he, based 
perhaps upon a sort of spiritual intuition, they 
could not have implied a knowledge that Jesus 
would Himself institute a baptism, or that He 
would impart the Spirit by means of ,a baptism.^ 
• It*was not until John had witnessed the descent 
of the Spirit i^on Him, that he commenced to 
preach the baptism of the Spirit which Jesus was 
fd*originq|e/^ 

(Ml<. xi. 27-3>; Mt. xxi. 23-27; Lk. xx. 1-8.) 

8. The question as to John’s right to baptise 
was raised by Jesus Himself,,, late on in His 

in the “Zadokite Manifesto,” page i. 11 . lo, 
II. : ^“An(f he raised up for them a Teacher of Righteous- 
ness, in order to guide them in the way of His heart.” 
P. ii. 11 . 12, 13 : “And He made them know His Holy 
Spirit through His Messiah, and He is true.” 

• This is, of course, highly conj*ecturaI. But we 
Have already seen that the various elements of John’s 
preaching have reached in a condition of artificial 
combination ; and it certainly appears reasonable to 
suppose that Jofcn’s forecast was based on wlmt he had 
witnessed. And this view receives some support from 
the arrangement in Jn. i. 56 , ^27, 32, 33. There the pro- 
phecy of the Messiah stands unrelated to the Spiritual 
baptism; and the khowledge of the Spiritual baptism 
results from the evidence at Jesus’ baptism. 
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ministry, in an interesting fashion. On a cer- 
tain occasion, when He was teaching in the 
temple, the chief priests, scribes and elders (that 
is, we may take it, the temple custodians and 
officials, who would have belonged in the mgin 
to the Sadducean party), came upon ilim, and 
questioned Him as to the authority for His 
actions and words, and the source, of that autho- 
rity. Since 'Jesus was not a scribe, nor a mem- 
ber of any Rabbinical scliool, the question was, 
^in the circumstances, a natural one, though pro- 
bably put with hostile intent. . It appears from' 
the narrative that the collision WdS not 'a chance 
one, but an arranged meeting ; the three orders 
of the Synedrium sending representatives io' a 
deputaJign, with reference to the cleansing of the 
temple which had taken place cn the previous 
day. They were ‘to require Jesus to produce 
His credentials as to His fitness to be a teacher, 
and to name fne Rabbi who had been His 
master, and who had, as it were, given Hin> His 
diploma. Even if Jesus’ answer had boen satis- 
factory from their point of view, they might still 
have called Him to account for His interference 
with the temple organisation*; had not J^sus 
turned the tables upon them* by publicly dis- 
crediting their spiritual discfrnment. • He 
retorted^ by putting to them a preliminary pro- 
blem for their solution; “The baptism of John 
—whence was it? froffi Heaven, or from men?” 
The question is not unrelated, to the demand of 
the deputation. It might be generally sup- 
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posed, both from His baptism at John’s hands, 
and from the witness the Baptist bore to Him,, 
that He had received His commission from His 
predecessor. Whether that verdidt were true or 
’ nc^, at least His relation to the Baptist raised 
the gu^^ion of the deputation to a higher level, 
in taking it back one degree. The authority of 
Jesus’ actions depended upon the authority of 
John’s baptism. They must stand or fall 
together. Now we ^hall have occasion, at a 
later stage, to note how powerfully the Baptist 
.ha^} 5 j;irred di*e mind of. the populace. Here w.e 
gather, that ^e majority seems to ^have 
acquiesced in the belief that he was a prophet, 
thiat is that he was independent of human sana- 
tions, and received hi^ commission direct from 
<jO(J. They did not, indeed, conndft^im with 
the Elijah ; but he was, to thfem, a revival of the 
old prophetic school which rhen deemed to have 
passed away for ever. ‘The crowd, awaiting the 
ansvjpr of the deputation in the precincts of the 
temple, was composed of men who espoused this 
view of John ; and undoubtedly an answer 
unfavourable to the dignity of their hero would 
.have^ aroused in diem a very dangerous humour. 
Si^ch a verdict, 40 employ the language of 
Gamaliel, would in , their estimation have 
amounted to “fighting against God.” There- 
fore it behov^ the deputation to be wary and 
circumspect. If we <al« it that these repre- 
sentatives from the Synedrium were Sadducees ; 
which, in vie\)? of the fact that the custody of 
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the temple was in their hands mainly, and that it- 
was the breach of order in the temple which 
was the ground of their complaint, is probable ; 
then we may femember that, despite the fact of 
their .holding the higher ranks of the priesthogd, 
the Sadducees were in the main politicife ,and 
free-thinkers, who preferred to leave the religious 
guardianship of the people in the. hands of the 
Pharisees. .Though Matthew makes certain 
Sadducees come to John’s Jjaptism, the language 
the Baptist used to them, their habits of thought, 
*and their intensely aristocratic principles, rpnder ■ 
it very unlikely that his preachk.g would have 
made any impression upon them as a class ; and 
their indifference to his spiritual forcefulness 
would ^ sufficiently accoynt for the apparent 
absence df opposition, on their part, to John' 
during his ministry. But, at thd present junc- 
ture, it would have been ill-advised, and incon- 
venient, for them to run -counter to the prepos- 
sessions of the crowd, however much they njtight 
in their hearts despise them ; nor co«ald they 
afford, in their position as members of the 
council, to exhibit any inconsistency in their 
previous cynical judgment of tlK Baptist ; above 
all things they must save their face. Therefoje 
it seemed expedient to them to give an evasive 
answer, trusting that their dialectical impotence 
would ffot be too obvious.^* lJut we must 
carefully notice what jfesus’ question really 

® See on the whole passage, Swete, "St. Mark," 
pp. 346-249. "Oxf. Syn. Studies," p.*40i. 
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amounted to. Was John’s baptism from 
Heaven, that is, from God, dispensed by divine, 
authority and commission ; or was it from men, 
that is, from the authority of Rabbinical prece- 
Mebt,. but without any directly divine warrant or 
sanctipfl.^ The question does not raise any 
alternative as to the nature and effects of the 
baptism ; but simply as to the authority which 
lay behind it. And upon that authority de- 
pended the solution (ff the further problem, as 
to whether John was ihdeed a prophet, or not. 
.Inj).ther wotfls, Jesus wasjiot asking whether 
the baptism w»s a channel of divine graws, on 
the one hand, or merely a symbol of repentance, 
Oi^the other; a sacrament, or a Jewish ablution^ 
but whether the baptispi was a legitimate insti-. 
4utio*n or a frayd, the baptiser a pfC^et or a 
charlatan.^* 
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John’s REUGidjus Genius 

c 

.(Mk. ii. i8-22; Mt. ix. 14-17; L'K; v. 33x39,) 

' 

I. It is now time to leave the ministration 
of baptism, and to go fouward to consider ^e 
contract m practice and spirit between Himself 
and John, to which Jesus draws attention in‘His 
answer to the question about fasting.^ As is 
the custom with certain Jews of our own day, so 
also in the timesk)! Jesus ^there were a number of 
pious persons who adopted a more rigQfous 
standard of life than was actually presoribed by 
the Law, and who fasted on various occasions 

^ The passage, in each of the three Synoptists, 
follows upon the feast in Levi’s house, and the question, 
addressed to Jesus by the Pharisees, why He chose^tO 
feed with publicans and sii^ners. In Mt. and^Mk., 
though standing next to each other, tliey are dissociated 
in point of time and place; but in Lk^they are linked 
together in a connected narrative form. Possibly the 
oral tradition which lies behind Mk. and Q had already 
grouped the incidents, as being similar in character. 
Hawkins, in '^Ox. Synoptic Stu^es/i p. 136, would 
assign Lk. v. 39 to Q, instead of marking it as editorial. 
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Other that! the great national fasts, thinking that 
by so doing they accumulated for themselves a • 
store of meritorious deeds which would stand 
^hem in good stead with the Divine Judge/® One 
"%Ui^ fa|t was, apparently, in process of obser- 
vance amongst the Pharis-ces and John’s dis- 
ciples, when certain came to Jesus, and asked 
why His disciples (and He would Himself, of 
course, fall under the same stricture) did not 
observe the same rule?^ The force of Jesus’ 
answer depends upon the custom which pro- 
hibited the disturbance of a marriage function 
fop any cause \Wiatsoever ; a custom whicH was 
probably grounded in some theory of ill-luck, 
lik*ly to ^llow from ‘an association, at such a 
time,^ with things tabu‘d • Thus, in par^ular. no 
liotice was to ^e» taken, at the tinie, oTthe death 
of a relative, should such aS event occur ; an 

in junction which is parallel to the rufe which 

® # 

^5 The only fast prescribed by the Law was the Day 
of Atcftiement. To this was add6d'the New Year, Num. 
xxjx.^ I (p%. Ixxxi. 3) ; and, later, the four fasts men- 
tioned in Zech. viii, 19, and the Fast of Esther (cf. 
Esth. iv. 3, 16; ix. 31): There were, in addition, many 
private fasts, and it appears that strict Pharisees 
<)bser^ed every Moifday and Thursday as a fast day. 
cf# Lk. xviii. 12 : ‘VI. fast twice in the week.’^ See 
Schiir^r, JF/./.P. II. ii. pp. 118, 119. Oesterley and 
Box, o/>. ciL pp. 4fo-435. fn the ''DidachS'' occurs the 
following passage, in connection with a fast pi^scribed 
in preparation for baptism : — At Si vr\(TTuai vjjlG)v jut) 
i&Twtrav fiBTCt Twv viroKpiT^v''^vr\<Tf^vov<Ti yap Sevriptji 
crajifiarwv Kai Tri/urrry' v/mtic St rerpaSa Kal 

7rapa(ncsv{)v (viii.^. 

^ See appended note See appended note 

C 
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prescribed that a priest was, in no circumstances, 

• permitted to mourn, or come in contact with a 
dead body,^ except it were his nearest of kin. 
So here, Jesus’ disciples stand in a similar rela- 
tion to Him, as do the “sons of the brjiie*^ 
chamber” to the bridegroom; and the years of 
Jesus’ ministry are parallel to the days of the 
wedding festivities.® Thus the -disciples could 
not be expected to practise any such austerities, 
as marked the religious life of the pious Pharisee 
for instance, while they are in ^His company. 
•Cl^he second part of the answer, referring«te.the 
fasting in the days when the bridegroom is taken 
away, would lose its point if it were to be con- 
'strued as a prophecy of ‘mourning ^for Jems’ 
death. , The point is, rather, that when the 
peculiar association of the moment, in a sort of 
wedding functiod, should be " terminated, the 
normal round of life, with its obligations of fast- 
ing and its “iccasion^ of mourning, would 
naturally be resumed. .i 

2. Now this analogy serves very w^ll to^ 
bring out the contrast in spirit between Jesus 
and the Baptist. Association with Jesus excuses 
all ascetic observances, because He is the Bride- 
groom ; the expression being tised, in this pkCe, 
in no symbolical sense* but simply by way of 
metaphor, to convey the implication that Jesus is 
in some way distipct from other religious 
teachers. The Baptist, on the other hand, 


® See appended note 


® See appended note 
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f,' 

though he has his marks of origihality, is in this 
respect to be classed with all other spiritual' 
leaders of men, as for instance with the Phari- 
sees ; and his practice, and that of his disciples, 
mast cojiform to the same standards. ' In other 
word®, the personality of John is not other than 
that of the general run of mankind, though he be 
a prophet. As his baptism is not sacramental, 
so his person is in no way divine And the 
words seem also to ccsitain this further implica- 
tion; that wjiile other religious movements, 
whi«h«do not look to a fellowship with Jesus, 
mast of necesshy be ascetic in spirit; that of 
Jesus, on the other hand, is emphatically 
opposed iq principle t6 this ascetic character. It 
would be outside the ajgument of thip^essay to 
attempt a justification of the foregoing state- 
ment ; to exhibit, for instance, the world-weari- 
ness or world-contempt of other religious 
systems, which shows itself, at leSst theoretically, 
in various forms of asceticism ; and to contrast 
thisjvith^he joie de vivre and optimistic humani- 
tarianism of Christianity, to which asceticism in 
all its forms is an alien accretion; or to prove 
that J;he provisions of Christian discipline are in 
nOasense ascetic, but the path to self-culture an4 
the fulness of life. It®is sufficient here for us 
to notice this novel claim for a new religipn, and 
to mark the incidental proposition by Jesus, that 
He is sui generis. * 

3. The remarks upon the new cloth being 
fitted to an old cloak, and the new wine being 
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placed in old wine-skins, only serve to develop 
this position of the freedom, and spontaneous 
growth, of the new religion on non-ascetical lines. 
The parables may be naturally interpreted, 
follows. The religious ideas, of the Fhari«ees 
and the Baptist alike, which find theiir expres- 
sion in asceticism, are an out-worn system, to be 
laid aside like a thread-bare cloak. Jesus did 
not come, nor was it possible that any revivalistic 
leader should come, to patch it up, and give it a 
new lease of life, by laying neiy^ and greater 
emphasis upon the doctrines of asceticism.' "^Thfe 
attempt to do so would only f^e more clearly 
reveal the weakness and ineffectiveness of a reli- 
gion, which had come to be little more thdn a 
cold foMfiglism ; and, fifrther, it would be fiound 
to impair the vitality of JesuS’ own teaching, 
which 4irectly attapked the heart and conscience ; 
“there is nothing from without the man, that 
going into hini can defile him; but the things 
which proceed out of the man are thoSe that 
defile the man.”™ The point of the parable is' 
this ; that while Judaism had come to rest almost 
entirely in the outw'ardness of things, Jesus 
attempted to conduct men from the outward to 
the inward, which was immeasurably ntdre 
important. The second of the two parables 
starts with the inwardness of religion, and shows 
that the spiritual experience of men moulds its 
own outward expression, which indeed it cannot 


See appended note 
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dispense with. Judaism had once possessed an 
inwardness, of which the Mosaic Law was a fit- 
ting expression. But that inwardness had gone, 
while the form still lingered as a 'meaningless 
suryival.^ The religion Jesus preached was a 
breaking- of new ground, a vast spiritual realm 
as yet unexplored, like a new wine still unfer- 
mented which requires room for expansion. It 
was as impossible to confine the new -ideas in the 
old forms, as to, put qp unfermented wine in a 
skin which had worn tfiin. For the new ideps 
are jj^essariry destructive to the old forms, or 
institution's, to Which they are in no way relzrted ; 
and the new ideas are bound to be wasted and 
los^ unlesg they are given the opportunity to do 
their own constructive work. And so the new 
leligibus force^ which Jesus originate^ must be 
creative of its outward embodiftient. Asceticism 
is no vehicle’ of Christian truth, which seeks for 
itself some fitter expression af its inherent 
vitali^.®* In Luke the two parables are 
, rounded ■©ff wfith what may probably be a pro- 
verbial saying; “No man having drunk old wine 
desireth new: for he saith. The old is good.” 
The saying introduces a fresh idea. Hitherto 
w«^have been thinking of the old skins of 
Judaism, in connection, with the new wine of 
Christianity, the perishing forms and the invi- 
gorating spirit. Now we are reminded that 
there is an old wine, a survival of the old piety 
which can still inform the archaic institutions 

•k 

See appended note. 
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with a measure of real life. The new spirit 
'comes face to face with a doughty opponent in 
this old piety ; and the saying serves as a warn- 
ing of the very real difficulty which the new idga^ 
are bound to encounter in their attempt to sup- 
plant the old, particularly amongst those persons 
who have actually found life, and a measure of 
self-expression for their spiritual experience, in 
the old. It suggests that a sort of discontent, 
or dissatisfaction with t^ie old, must invariably 
precede the adoption of the new^^ and that, in 
some cases, the prospect of the si’ccess the 
new leaching is hopeless.®^ 

4. It is probable that Luke inserted this 
verse as a kind of apologia for the Baptist. . For 
the contest thus emphjfeised by Jesus, in His 
answer and in the^ two parables*- not between 
Himself and the Pharisees only, but also between 
Himself and John, seems to reveal the two part- 
ing company. The Baptist, though he was the 
prophet of the new, was himself of the olfl dis- 
pensation. He belonged, body and soul, to that • 
which was destined to die out. It is possible 
that, as Matthew has it, he had himself sent his 
disciples to put to Jesus the question aboutdast-' 

ing. But, however that may' be, he was c*>h- 

« • 

TBe proverb may be compared vrtth that in Jn. ii.' 
10. The idea of the new supplanting the old is worked 
out in the following passages, in its Legal and Moral 
aspects : — Ro. vii. 6 ; Eph. iv. 22-24 ; Col. iii. 9, 10 ; 
Heb. viii. 13. See Hort, “JudaHtic Christianity pp. 
23, 24. Weiss, "Life of Christ," vol. ii. pp. 13^138. 
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tent to retain his old methods, to five in the past, 
and to forego that association with Jesus which- 
might have brought him new light. He who 
Jiafi b^en the Friend of the Bridegroom never 
5e«ame,,a son of the bride-chamber; he negoti- 
ated the marriage, and heralded the nuptials, 
but he never sat as a guest at the wedding feast. 



V 

John and the Elijah 

f * 

(]\^t, xi. 2:J9 ; Lk. vii. 18-28 ; xvi. vii. 29-35.) 

c 

I. • We may now pass on to the consideration 
of three passages, in connection with which we 
shall discuss, together with other Qpints, <Sie 
question^! the identification of John with the 
Elijah of prophecy. And first* of all we shall* 
take the incident < 5 f the question addressed by 
John to Jesus, relative to His Messiahship, with 
its immediate dDntext, ds related by Matthew 
and Luke.®* According to Matthew, ili was 
from his prison that John sent his disfeiple^ to 
Jesus. The accuracy of the words “in the 
prison” may reasonably be doubted. It would 
indeed have been strange if such liberty of inter- - 
course with his friends had been permitted t«*a 
political offender ; and it Machasrus was indeed 
the place of the Baptist’s incarceration, both the 
distance from the scene of Jesus’ activities, and 
its position as a fronfiei* fortress in troublous 
times, would seem to preclude such a supposi- 
5* See appended note 
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tion. The words probablj rest upon an ill- 
founded tradition ; and we may take it that John' 
despatched his disciples while he was yet 
engaged in his own ministry, either because he 
wa^ to^ busily occupied to come himself, or 
because -a certain delicacy of feeling restrained 
him from seeking a personal interview with 
Jesus. Matthew also tells us that John had 
heard “the works of the Christ” ; words which 
we may certainly regar^ as editorial. But it is 
worth noticing that the article emphasises l^e 
fact Jhat Jesjis was certainly, in the view of the 
narrator, ‘the Messiah; and that in this way he 
introduces us to the implication of John’s ques- 
tiofi®^: thou he that cometh, or look we for 

another?” Obviously the Baptist intejided the 
Messiah by hi^ “he that cometh” ; and, equally 
certainly, the works of Jesuf had hitherto not 
been of a character to satisfy him that lie was 
that Messiah. We may trace in4iis words a fear 
lest he had been too precipitate, lest he had been 
.. mistfikeii^ in his previous judgment. Perhaps 
John was not merely disappointed that Jesus did 
not, in his opinion, act as the Messiah should ; 
'but was also led into betraying some anxiety, con- 
sesijnent upon the* apparent failure of his pro- 
phecies, lest he. should •him self lose credit with 
the people. ^ He had, in season and . out of 
season, proclaimed the advent of Messiah ; and 
still there was no sign of His appearing! What 
would be the end oj it? But, however this may 

^ See appended note 
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be, we should at the same time notice the 
‘personal confidence which sends him to Jesus 
Himself in his perplexity ; as being sure of this, 
that the Master would not claim to be who 
wasmot. » • * 

2. The answer Jesus returns is, at fifst. stght, 
astonishing in its ambiguity. According to 
Luke, He first performs a series of His usual 
miracles before the ast9nished gaze of John’s 
disciples; and then, on .the authority of Mat- 
thew also, He sends them back with an account 
of the works He was accompiisjjjsg, addai to 
which was a benediction upon him whose faith 
should not stumble.®® Now Jesus’ words, 
though they are not a quotation, are ujjdoubt^ly 
a recollection of Isaiuk Ixi. i, 2, which was 
usually interpreted in a MesSianic sense ; a 
passage^ moreover, which was taken, so Luke 
records, as a text for the sermon in the synagogue 
at Nazareth, 3 t the commencement of His 
ministry, and was then given a distinct MesSianic 
flavour.®® Observing this, we may taKe it.that 
Jesus’ answer is capable of being paraphrased as 
follows ; “The works which you have heard that 
I do are, you must allow, th 6 very works pre-' 
dieted of the Messiah in th*e book of Isaidh. 

• • 

55 Streeter points out (in Ox. Studies, p. 427) that it 
is a characteristic of Q to make the Kkigdom a present 
fact, growing up into a future actualisation ; and that it 
accords with this that Jesifs should be represented as 
offering tokens of His Messianic office, though His 
Messiahship is only realised in tHfe future Kingdom. 

55 Lk. iv. 18, 19. 
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Beyond that I can say nothing. My works must 
testify of Me ; and you must form your own ' 
judgment upon them. Only, you^will indeed be 
jplessed, if your personal faith and confidence in 
Mft, whatever your final opinion as to-My office, 
remains 'unchanged.” The last words will then 
provide us with a key to the ambiguity of the 
answer. Jesus never attempted to force the 
opinion of any man. pf this we have evidence 
in the story of the Temptation, where He refused 
to cast Hims^U from the pinnacle of the Temple. 
He <«Hiiways I'j^ked for a clear-cut moral judg- 
ment, unfettered and unbiassed. For this 
reason, amongst others. He never openly pro- 
clahned f^is Messiahship, but preferred to speak 
of Hjmself always in the*third person as the “Son 
of Man.”®^ So here. He probably felt that the 
Baptist must be left free to form his own con- 
clusions upon the evidence presented to him, in 
accordance with the bent of his ffiind. It would 
not really have been helpful to him, to have had 
’ as direcf and uncompromising an answer as he 
prayed for ; for if Jesus had replied in the affirma- 
tive, and John had still been unable to dispel his 
doubts, his condition would have then been 
iif^itely more harassing. We have, in short, in 
this passage, an* instance of that subtle power of 
penetration injo the working of others’ minds, 
which we are always being called upon to admire 
in Jesus. 

3. On the departure of the Baptist’s disciples. 
See appended note 
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with the message to their master, Jesus turns to 
the assembled crowd, and discusses with them 
the personality of John. Jesus’ character studies 
are always intensely illuminative ; here is one of 
them. With true Oriental dialectic, singles 
out, one by one, the principal features" in «that 
character. John was not “a reed shaken with the 
wind,” a mere crazy fanatic, who would quickly 
be overthrown and perish ; but a strong, upright, 
forcible and unpliable majp^ He. was not “a man 
clothed in soft raiment,” a mere^ courtier with 
ariiiable reHgious views, q philoso^’c hura'^ug ;• 
but a downright, earnest man, oi rugged aus- 
terity of life. He was a man whose intense 
conviction and burning eloquence shpwed Mm 
to have^ a real message to the world, 
proved him’ to be sent by God, t proclaimed him 
a prophet. And', more than that, he was 
not merely one of the old line of prophets, 
whom populai^ opinion supposed to have 
been extinguished ; but, rather, he wasc the 
greatest of them all, the forerunner or herald of 
the King who was to come, the messenger of the 
Anointed, peculiarly honoured by reason of his 
immediate connection with Messiah.®® And, 

58 Mk. i. 2 has the quotation from Mai. iii. i, wM?h 
Mt. and Lk. incorporate here. Hone of the three 
Synoptists give it as it appears in Heb. or LXX. In Mk. 
and Q it appeared in an independent Greek form, stereo- 
typed as one of the commonplaces of Messianic 
prophecy, cf. Plummer, ‘*St. Luke,” p. 204. It is 
probable that Mk. was here indebted to Q, conflating his 
two quotations from that source.' cf.“'Ox. Studies,” 
p. 168. 
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further, the office which he had come to fill, 
singled him out as being the most ennobled of all' 
human beings. He w^as, in short, as we have it 
pn Matthew’s authority, the Elijah returned to 
ftiith, «n accordance with the prophecv of 
Mal^ch?.® 

4. We may turn for a moment, from this 
panegyric of the Baptist, to consider the two 
interpolated verses of Luke, which mar the 
sequence of thought ssniewhat less, if introduced 
here, than tl\^ would do elsewhere. “All the 
peoj^,” w«;^^e told, including the publican’s, 
who had been baptised by John, when they 
heard Jesus’ remarks upon the Baptist, “justified 
GcW.” -This must mean an acknowledgment, on 
their, part, that they received John’s^baptism as 
preparatory to ffie Messianic baptism at the 
inauguration of tlie Kingdom ^ consequently they 
were ready to accept Jesus’ identification of the 
Baptist with Elijah, and to prflfess their con- 
sciousness of God’s righteousness and wisdom in 
having ^o sent His messenger to herald the 
Messiah.® The Pharisees and Scribes, on the 
other hand, who had refused to be baptised by 
John, had thereby “rejected for themselves the 
counsel of God.”‘ In other words, the inten- 
tions of God were refider^sd, in their case, ineffec- 
tive by the attitpde they assumed ; John’s mission 
had not touched their consciences, and they were 
unlikely to accept his identification with Elijah 
which Jesus pijopo^ed. It is possible that what 
See appended note See appended note 
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Luke means to imply here is that the tradition 
(Mt. iii. 7), which brought Pharisees to John’s 
baptism, must not be understood as meaning 
that they received baptism. They would doubt- 
less have come only in a spirit of curiosity^ or 
have been deterred by John’s very obtspoken 
criticism of them, if, in a vein of self-righteous 
confidence in their Abrahamic paternity, they 
had sought’ to dispense with the confession of 
sin.®^ This passage in |^ke finds its parallel in 
words, recorded by Matthew,^ which Jesus 
addressed to the Pharisees at ajpttr period in 
His ministry ; “Verily I say unto you, that the 
publicans and harlots go into the Kingdom of 
God before you . F or J ohn came untci you inathe 
way of righteousness, and ye believed him nqt ; 
but the publicans and the harkts believed him', 
and ye, when ye skw it, did not even repent your- 
selves afterwards, that ye might believe him.”®* 
John came as a* teacher of righteousness ; he not 

61 Compare Jn. viii. 33-44, as giving in an idealised 
form the Pharisaic conception of righteousness, *vhiclr 
did not imply either a consciousness of sin, or lofty 
moral conceptions. r7j:?7? originally meant fidelity to a 
faithful God, a form of patriotisnt ; but in later Jewish 
history, with a more or less realised theocracy, and the 
eclipse of nationalist aspirations, St came, under soflbal 
influences, to mean fidelity to J:he Torah. John 
resuscitated the strictly moral conceptions which the old 
prophets had endowed it with ; and ^iKaioavvri represents 
this last development, implying that which is right, 
rather than that which fs cflstomary. 

62 Mt. xxi. 31^, 32. Allen, ^"St. Matthew/^ p. 227, 
clearly shows that these words' are tiot editorial ; but 
Lk. vii. 29, 30, may be founded upon a reminiscence 
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only taught, but embodied and exemplified what 
he taught. To this teaching the publicans and 
harlots, the despised outcasts of society, 
responded ; while the Pharisees not only gave no 
irsiMptioji to his teaching, but, when they saw 
th^ oiltcasts profiting by it, they set Aem- 
selves still more determinedly against it. Thus 
the publicans and harlots actually pass into the 
present moral Kingdom of God, while there is no 
sign of the Pharisees,, ‘their supposed religious 
superiors, doiijg so.® 

• 5. niBxA return , to Matthew’^s account, 
where Jesus ijesumes and discusses with His 
audience the relation of the Baptist to the 
Kii^dom., It will be, perhaps, easier to grasp 
what this is if we transpose the verses in which 
“it is <^escr^bed.^ •Thus, in the first place, “all the 
prophets and the ‘law prophesied until John” ; or, 
in ether words, the whole range of prophetic 
scripture® foretold the Kingdom*as an ideal, to 
be realised at some future, but unspecified, date ; 
J3ut JohrPannounces its immediate inauguration 
in the person of the Messiah ; not indeed that 
he preached the Kingdom, but the King who 
would bring it. Thus the Baptist was the last, 
th», culminating point, in the succession of 

of them. They artf very conveniently attached to the 
parable in Mt. xxi. 28-31^; but there is no connection 
with Mt. xxi. 23-27. The character of the words 
suggests that they were addr^ss^d to the Pharisees. 

^ See appended note 

^ The Law is al«> prophetic of the Messiah, 
peculiarly on its sacrificial side. 
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Israel’s prophets, and in him both Law and Pro- 
phecy had reached their destined term. Then, 
“from the days of John the Baptist until now, the 
Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, and rnen 
of violence take it by force.” In Luk«’s n§pa- 
tive this passage appears in another cdnteif^ as, 
“from that time the gospel of the Kingdom of 
God is preached, and every' man entereth 
violently irito it.” A difficult grammatical ques- 
tion arises from a comparison of these two 
versions of the same saying ; bu^ probably there 
is no substantial difference in- the^nse'tkey are 
intended to convey.^ John, it appears, was'the 
last and the greatest of the prophets, because he 
not only announced the Kingdom iiiethe person 
of the Messiah, but actually led men into it. He 
was himself, too, the fulfilmenrt pf prophecy; k" 
thing which could be said of no other prophet 
that had hitherto appeared. Now, since he 
began to prea(!;h, some years before the opening 
of Jesus’ ministry, until now, when that ministry 
was well advanced, and that of John Was yirtui 
ally closed ; men had actually been entering the 
Kingdom which the prophets foretold, being 
transferred from the leadership and baptism of ' 
John to that of Jesus. The ‘Baptist’s preaQbing 
of repentance, and of the baptism of the Spirit 
which the Messiah would convey, had awak- 
ened, or created, an enthusiasm which was 
infectious. Those who'came on to Jesus realised 
that the Kingdom was not^ a treasure put into 

See appended note 
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their hands, without an effort being made on 
their part to appropriate it ; but, rather, that it- 
was like a citadel which must be stormed and 
taken. If repentance was to be the condition 
entering the Kingdom, then the effect?, or 
“fiStits worthy of repentance,” must be seen in 
strenuous labour in well-doing, and in an intense 
hunger and* thirst after that righteousness, 
which, above everything else, is to. characterise 
the Kingdom when it 4s set up. And last, “he 
that is but little in the Kingdom of Heaven is 
grea^gjiSh^gJi^.” In^other words, he who enters 
the Kjngtiom, though his position therein may 
be quite insignificant, is nevertheless greater, in 
th^t respect, even than he who announces the 
Kingdom, and, perhapg only half-consciously, 
.deads men into jt. Thus, those t?ho come to 
Jesus through* the preaching Df the Baptist, are 
greater than the Baptist’s* self ; presumably 
because John is, in this life, keptifrom Jesus, and 
excliyled from the Kingdom, by the pressure of 
his doufets as to Jesus’ Messiahship. There is a 
tou(^ of sadness in the saying, which precludes 
us from weakening its force as a criticism of 
John’s position. »But there is no inconsistency, 
ii\ this saying, with Jesus’ previous summary of 
the Baptist’s character.. He was emin'^ ntly a 
strong man, with the deep-rooted conviction of 
the truth and adequacy of his message which 
belonged to the typical prophet. But his strength 
was also his weakness. He never wavered in his 
unfaltering adherefice to the belief that the Day 

D 
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of the Lord, and with it the Messiah, must 
.quickly appear; but he was th^ victim of the 
preconceptions which defined for him the nature 
of the Messiah’s office and work. He did not 
lose, as we have seen, his personal attachment 
to Jesus; but, like many a strong man,*he j^is- 
trusted his enthusiasms; and the spiritual per- 
ception which seemed to him an ;adequate basis 
for his assumption that Jesus was the Messiah at 
the time of the baptism, would have been liable 
to be dissipated in the colH light of reason, when 
he seemed to observe that the proper signs of 
Messiahship were not forthcoming.'''*^nd ’Jesus 
attaches no blame to what was the result of the 
Baptist’s misfortune, when He notes with a 
pathetic earnestness the failure of His fhessenger 
to rise above his intellectual heritage ; while for 
John’s person He ever expresses the highest 
admiration. 

6. To return to the passages under consi- 
deration; Jesus concludes His discussion of the 
Baptist, by contrasting him with Hiniself, on 
lines very similar to those we have already exam- 
ined in the illustration of the Bridegroom and 
His friends. The contrast is introduced in a 
parable, which appears to have been spoken 
directly to the Pharisees.** He glances at ‘the 

^ Mt. xi. i6«’=Lk. vii. 31 ; is a comnion formula for 
introducing a parable in the Midrashim. cf. Allen, ''Si. 
Matthew," p. 119. Lk.’s Xlyert (vii. 33, 34) shows 
that those to whom it was addressed were present ; and, 
since ‘"the men of this generation” must include Jesus 
and John, to accord with the sedse of the parable (cf. 
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woeful ineffectiveness of the preaching of both 
of them, in their relation to the orthodox piety, 
of one section of their hearers. They have been 
like children in the bazaars, who have tried to ■ 
en'tice ■ their fellows to various games, mimic 
nii^riagd festivities or mimic funeral processions, 
but without success ; “we piped unto you, and ye 
did not dance ; we wailed, and ye did not beat the 
breast.” Their playmates did not choose to have 
anything to do witK-thiem ; they were not to be 
pleased, but scoffed, an^ derided these futile pre- 
tence|^ In tHe same manner, there were those 
who rejected John’s preaching of repentance, and 
roughly called his asceticism daemoniacal ; while 
th^ resented Jesus’ proclamation of the gospel 
of forgiveness, and sneejred at His sociability as 
being a cloak to moral laxity. Both John and 
Jesus taught ideals of righteousness, clothed in 
different outward garb, which the PJiarisees 
could not bring themselves tg view with any 
shred of sympathy ; and their unsympathetic 
attitude„jvas expressed with biting scorn. The 
view that it is the Pharisees whom Jesus is 
addressing in the parable, and that it is their 
lack of responsiveness to His own teaching and 
the Baptist’s whic|i is under discussion, will help 
us to a consistent interpretation of the following 
words, which are undoubtedly the most difficult 

Plummer, Luke/' p. 206), we may take it that the 
children who refused to laugh or mourn were repre- 
sented by their religious leaders as their spokesmen, 
viz., the Pharisees, to whom the new religious leaders 
would naturally appeal in the first instance. 
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in the whole passage : “Wisdom has been justified 
-by all her children.”® ‘Wisdom,’ here, seems 
to be that self-sufficient righteousness of, for 
instance, the -typical Pharisee; which sets itself 
against the introduction of new religious 'forces’ 
and motives, which it does not care -to under- 
stand. ‘To justify,’ is simply to prove right ; or, 
in other words, to support, by any captious and 
shallow arguments or assertions which appear to 
be sufficient for the purpose, the attitude 
adopted. And ‘the children of wisdom’ are, 
thus, just those whose frame W mit)d this 
describes. We may, then, paraphrase as fol- 
lows: — “Those self-righteous people, sufficient 
in their own narrow wisdom, who have dubbed 
John ‘possessed,’ and , Jesus ‘dissofute,’ can 
always be depended upon to furnish, as they have 
done in this instance, what they call their reasons 
for rejecting religious claims and principles, 
which they do pot choose to examine.” This 
appears to have the merit of clinching the force 
of what has gone before, in the parable addressed 
to the Pharisees, and of thus bringing the whole 
passage to a fitting conclusion. 

(Mk. vi. 14-16 ; Mt. xiv. 1, 2; Lk. ix. 7-9.)i • - 

^ . ■' , « 

7. The second of the, three passages in which 
the Elijah appears, now claims our attention.. 
It is the account given us of Herod’s opinion of 
Jesus, which prefaces the narrative of the 
martyrdom of the Baptist. It appears that the 

See appended note 
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diffusion of the new religious movement, by the 
. sending out of the Twelve, first directed the 
attention of Antipas towards it. Herod heard 
.pf this mission, Mark tells us ; and by means of 
it «the ^ame of Jesus achieved a measure of 
notoriety. Perhaps we may comment upon this 
by remarking, Jhat it was only after John’s death 
that Jesus came prominently before the public 
eye ; for if Jesus had attained any popularity 
during the period of John’s ministry, it would 
have been impossible that the rumour, which we 
'are tflf^onsider, could have arisen. We may also 
co’njecture that Jesus had, by this time, felt 
impelled towards some such capital action as the 
BdJ)tist had expected of Him, owing to- the slight 
effeqt His preaching bad, so far^ produced. 
According to Mark,®® Herod, on hearing of 
Jesus, exclaimed : “John the Baptist is risen from 
the dead, and therefore the Powers are active in 
him !”®’ And when others ventifred the opinion, 
“It if - Elijah!” or “A Prophet, like one of the 
•prophefs!” he only stated his feeling, the 
prompting of a guilty conscience, the more 
emphatically ; “John, whom I beheaded, he is 
risen !” Matthew depends upon Mark in this 
passage, only omitting the opinions contrary to 
Herod’s. But Euke sets the matter in a different 

Westcott and Hort have adopted tXtyov for eXs-yev 
in Mk. vi. 14. The reading in Mt. is certainly fXryev ; 
and the construction in Mk. -would favour the rejection 
of tXryoi'. “And King Herod heard . . . and he 
said . . . But Herod, when he heard, said . . .” 

® See appended note 
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light. According to him, it was not Herod him- 
self, but those who carried the report of Jesus to 
him who started the rumour that Jesus was the 
risen Baptist. He also mentions the othe^ 
hypbtheses: "Elijah has appeared !”.arfd “Qne 
of the old prophets has risen again!” But he 
expressly asserts that the first explanation “much 
perplexed” Herod, who strove to combat the 
idea; “John I beheaded; but who is this about 
whom I hear such things ?” While utterly at a 
loss; he could not but regard the rumour as 
absurd. Luke adds that “he sotTgj^^fo see 
him not, surely, to satisfy himself as to whether 
or not the rumour were true, but simply because 
he was curious. We may compare thestatenfent 
with the account Luke gives (xxiii. 8.) of the 
so-called trial by Jlerod : “Now Vhen Herod saw 
Jesus, he was exqpeding glad : for he was of a 
long time desirous to see him, because he had 
heard concerning him ; and he hoped to see some 
miracle done by him.” We must feel that 
Luke’s narrative has the two-fold merit of proba- 
bility and consistency. In the first place, Herod 
was a Sadducee,™ and would not have held to a 

70 The question as to the disbelief of the Sadddcees 
in the immortality of the soul will^be discussed later. 
The statement that Antipas was a Sadducee, while 
probable on other grounds, seems clearly to be supported 
by the fact that Mk. viii. 15 , “Beware of the leaven of 
the Pharisees and the leaven of Herod,” makes a clear 
distinction between twouopposite tendencies, the latter of 
which is identified in Mt. xvi. 6 ^ ii, with the Sadducees 
though the sense of differentiation is there obliterated. 
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belief in the immortality of the soul ; moreover 
he would have been sceptical about Jesus’ jx)wer 
to perform miracles. And, in the second place, 
,hi3» attitude towards Jesus at the trial was not 
what it would have been, had he really had a 
suspicion that this was John, re-embodied; and, 
further, we gather from the narrative in Lk. xiii. 
jz, 32, that Herod had already attempted to kill 
Jesus, or had expressed a wish that he might do 
so, before he had eveilseen Him. 

_ 8 . That iSuch a rumour should have got about 

is ric<f“at ill incredible. The animistic notions, 
♦ 

Which are always deep-rooted in more primitive 
civilisations, and the less educated minds of all 
countries and times, credit the departed spirit 
with an access of poWer, simply because it is 
presumed to >b€' independent of the limitations of 
physical life, ^uch a spirit is not only^ able to 
assume any form it pleases, but is generally 
possessed of a disposition to wi^ak its vengeance 
upoh those who have provoked it in this life. A 
belief'‘*bf this kind fully accounts for the terror 
with which the ghosts of the dead are ordinarily 
invested.” John Baptist had done no miracles, 
we are told, during his earthly ministry but his 

71 See, for instance, Waitz, "'Anthropology/' pp. 
371, 372; Tylor, '"Primitive Culture/' vol. ii. pp. 27-29. 
The body of the Baptist had been buried, and one class 
of evils was eliminated in his case ; but the ghost which 
must be placated was not necessarily tied down to the 
corpse and grave. Hence the various ritual for ‘‘lay- 
ing’* ghosts. 

72 Jn. X. 41. ’laidvijC crrijuiuov e7rofTj(T£v ovSiv. 
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re-embodied spirit would certainly exhibit a 
thaumaturgic power. A conjecture may be 
hazarded, that the very generally expressed 
opinion that the Baptist was risen from the dead, 
may. have rested upon something he him^lf 
said, now lost to us, in the latter part of his career. 
If he felt, as no doubt he would have done in 
his disappointment as to Jesus’ Messiahship, 
that his own mission was still unaccomplished, 
and that he had yet to relilise that close con- 
nection with the great Day, of wjjich he stood 
convinced; it is quite pQSsible thafrr!>?^?®?viould 
have believedsj and declared his belief, that he 
would again appear, to vindicate in other 
circumstances the truth of that conviction. *- 
9. But the question to which we should 
particularly Address ourselves is .this: — “Why 
was it that some, at least, of ’Jesus’ contem- 
poraries were disposed to identify Him with the 
Elijah ?” In atttmpting to answer this question, 
we may first notice that John Baptist was not 
recognised as the Elijah in his life-time, v^^hedier 
by his own disciples, or even by Jesus.’* These 
rumours about Jesus, for instance, seem to 
exclude that supposition. No!-, judging from 
the evidence of our, records,* did John beliqye 
himself to be the Elijahs Not. only do our 
sources of informatiqu represent him as quite 
unconscious of the fact; but they lead us to 

73 See Note 59, where we have already had occasion 
to doubt whether Mt. xi. 14 belongs to the occasion of 
its context. 
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imagine that it was his custom to speak of him- 
self, in the impersonal prophetic phrase, as “A 
voice crying in the wilderness.” It is practically 
cpctain that he realised a vocation as a prophet ; 
but,therfc was little in his character and teaching 
which would accord with the later rabbinical 
doctrine of Elijah, much of which may have been 
current in his day.” But it remains that Jesus 
Himself was the first to hail John as Elijah ; and 
that not in public, but? as an esoteric doctrine, 
imparted to a Jew disciples, after the Baptist’s 
death? '^'frtcse disciples accepted Jesus’ verdict'; 
the* report spread and gained currency ; and the 
general consent of succeeding*Christian genera- 
tioifS acquiesced in according to the Baptist that 
title. , Then we may notice, in this^coiinection, 
'the answer rendei1:d to Jesus’ question at Caesarea 
Philippi; a question which elicited from Peter 
the confession of his Master’s Messiahship.” 
“John the Baptist,” it runs in Mafk ; "and others 
Elijah*; and others that (thou art) , one of the 
prophet^’ Luke has, for the last clause, the 
following variation ; “but ethers, that a certain 
prophet of those of old i risen again ; ” and 
Matthew, “and others agar. ', Jeremiah or one of 

^See appended note ^ 

Mk. 28. OL St tlirav aurejj Srt 

’Iwovijv Tov fiaTTTicm'iVf Ka\ aXXoi ’HXEtW aXXoL St 8ti 
etc Twv TTpo^rjrwv. Mt. xvi. 14. 01 St elwav 01 fuev 

’Itoavijv rov /SaTTrior/jv, aXXoi St ’HXt/av, erepoi Sj 
’Itpt/ueav rj rwv wpotjuiTtov, Lk. ix. 19. ot Sj 

anoKpiSfivTec eiirav rov jiaimcTTi^Vj aXXoi Si 

’HXcmv, aXXot St Sri 7rpo<l>i,nic rig rwv ap\at(s)v avia-rrj. 
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the prophets.” It may very plausibly be argued 
that the passage we are considering is a dupli- 
cation of this; and that the information,, as to 
rumours about Jesus’ identity, belongs. only Jp 
the incident at Caesarea Philippi. . This «up- 
fHjsition rests, in part, upon the dubious 
historicity of the account of the Baptist’s 
imprisonment and death, which we shall 
presently examine. But, however this may be, 
we shall do well to glince, in passing, at the 
expectation in men’s minds, whichJihese passages 
exhibit, of the return, not merely of’tKeElijah, 
but of other prophets also. The expectatiofi of 
the advent of Elijah is found in Ecclus. xlviii. 
lo; “who was recorded for reproofs in flieir 
seasons, tq, pacify anger, before it break forth 
into wrath ; to tijrn the heart &f rfhe father unto' 
the sop, and to restore the tribes of Jacob;” a 
passage obviously baseji upon A/a/.iz'. 5, 6. Since 
Elijah had notHied, his reappearance was an easy 
and natural inference; a remark which also 
applies to Enoch and Moses.^® The expectation 
of Jeremiah may be founded upon 2 Macc. xv. 
13-16, where that prophet is made to appear, in 
company with Onlas, in a vision to Judas 
Maccabee. In ^ Ezra it. 18, God promises to 
send Isaiah and Jerenfiah to Jerusal^, in the 

76 See Assumption of Moses/* xii. 6, “The Lord 
hath on their behalf appointed me to pray for their sins 
and make intercession for them,” i.e. after his assump- 
tion. This illustrates the close coriinection which was 
supposed to exist between the prophets and their people, 
together with an abiding interest in their people’s 
fortunes. 
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days of her distress.^ Then we have the 
passage in Deut. xviii. 75 ; “the Lord thy God 
will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst 
Q^'thee, of thy brethren, like unto me ; unto him 
ye «hair hearken;” the expectation of which^® is 
found reflected in i Macc. iv. ^6 ; xiv. 41, “the 
prophet that should come,” “the faithful 
prophet.” In John vii. 4.0, 4.1, this prophet is 
distinguished from the Messiah ; as he is also in 
Jn. vi. 14, “This is of*a truth that prophet that 
should co^io into the world.”” The feeling that 
undeflTes^il this, seems to have been that, in the 
hour of Israel’s greatest need, that is in the 
tribulation before the great Day of the Lord, 

GdH wouW raise up from the dead and cause to 

• 

77 This pass^g6»does not betray the^^hristian influ- 

ences, which are obviously at wcfrk in, for instance, 
4 Ez. vii. 28, 29. • 

78 Driver, Deuteronomy/' pp. 227-229, points out 
that it is not a particular prophet,^ but a permanent 
institution, a recurring phenomenon, which is here in 
view. Jiiit the Jews, doubtless, felt that they needed an 
Ideaf^realisation of the prophetic character in a particular 
individual, such as none of the old prophets had com- 
pletely, or permanently, satisfied. 

79 Cf. Jn. i. 21. in Ac. iii. 22; vii. 37, on the other 
hand, Deut. xviii. 15^ is taken to be Messianic. Notice 
thatfin Mt. xxi. ii, “This is the prophet, Jesus, from 
Nazareth ♦of Galilee,” Jesus is identified with the 
Prophet by the crowd. Possibly the meaning here is 
Elijah; and we must delete, as editorial, “the son of 
David,’* from Mt. xxi. 9. Possibly the tradition, 
recorded in Mt. xxvii. 52, 53, of the resuscitation of 
many saints at the death of Jesus, is an attempt to 
satisfy this craving ’for the appearance of the old 
prophets, which seems to have been prevalent. 
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appear, for her comfort and stay, the great out- 
standing spiritual forces of the past. That John 
Baptist should so quickly have found a place in 
this category, is a witness to the extraor.diijarily 
powerful effect his preaching must h”ave Jiad 
upon the minds and hearts of those whom he 
addressed ; and, perhaps we may add, suggests 
that the preaching, in order to achieve such a 
success, must have extended over a far longer 
period of time than the evangelical record seems 
to imply. 

■ lo. It can be no exaggeration to;s9^that, so 
far as our sources give us any clear information 
on the subject, the expectation of the Elijah was 
very much more pronounced in the popular mind 
of John’s day, than wds the expectation of the 
Messiah. It is peculiarly true of the apocalyp- 
tic literature, and a generalisation may be 
hazarded to the effect that, the figure of Messiah 
had, from the- spiritualising and imaginative 
treatment to which it had been subjected,* come 
to assume such colossal and super-hurffSn .pro. 
portions, that He had sunk very far into the dim 
mystery of a religious back-ground, similarly to 
the chthonic gods of Greece while men’s minds 
seized the more readily upon" the more material 
personalities of the old prophets. Then, too, 
historical eschatology placed the appearance of 
Elijah, not in direct connection with the revela- 
tion of Messiah, but previous to the ‘Tribulation’ 
which was to usher in the great Day ; while 
Messiah and His Kingdom was to be anticipated 
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only after that catastrophe. Thus, while the 
people would have awaited the coming of Elijah, 
it would never have occurred to them to expect 
Messiah in the historical setting of'the present 
age. belonged to the future. And if tliey 
had*not identified the Baptist with Elijah, still 
less would they have been disposed to connect 
Jesus with the Messianic idea; While, on the 
other hand, since they had failed to see in John 
the traits of the Elijah the Baptist’s testimony 
to Jesus, as the mightier One who was to come, 
njight^MteJl^ave prepared them to see the ideal 
prophet represented in the new Teacher. Be 
that as it may, there can be no doubt that popular 
opiijion, while it never dreamed of associating 
John with the Elijah, was very emphatically in 
favouf of identif3jjng Jesus with on^or other of 
the old prophets, whose apj)earance would 
herald the Tribulation; whiledt never hitited at 
the greater possibility tBat He #was Messiah. 
But pqpular opinion was, undoubtedly, confused 
and id^'ded. There was little, perhaps, 
pecufiar to Jesus’ work and teaching, which 
would enable men to recognise in Him the 
characteristics of th« Elijah ; and therefore it was 
that Jeremiah, or Isaiah, or another prophet like 
unto Mos^s, would be seized upon as the appro- 
priate type of His life and doctrine. It would 
take us too far afield to discuss here the large 
question of Jesus’ Messianic consciousness, or 
even to glance at the incidents of the ride into 
Jerusalem, and the flrial before Caiaphas, which 
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have such an important bearing upon the sub- 
ject. But it may be stated, with some degree 
of confidence, that the Messiahship which Jesus 
claimed had” no place in this earthly life of His, 
but belonged entirely to the future, fn other 
words. He, the lowly Son of Man, the- ProjJhet, 
the Suffering Servant, claimed that, after the 
'passion which He should endure for men,“ He 
would be revealed as the Messiah of Israel, and 
would then inaugurate , His Kingdom. If we 
allow this, we vindicate the apocalyptic theory 
of a Messianic reign, which (i^oujd - pwe its 
beginning to the coming of the Day, of which 
the Elijah was to be the immediate prophet;- 
and we justify, in a measure, both the reluctance 
of the people at the trials to see in the very human 
Jesus a present Messiah, an(^ the speculative 
opinion of the same populaoe at other times, 
which claimed Him as the Elijah, or one of the 
prophets which were of'old.“ 

(Mk. ix. 2-13; Mt. xvii. 1-13; Lk. ix. £8-36.) 

II. The last of the three passages which 
introduce the Elijah, is the account of the 
Transfiguration ; which we sfiall now proceed to 
examine.®* In this narrative, the important 
points for us to notice are, first the appeararite of 
Moses and Elijah talking with Jesus; typifying, 
the one Law, and the other Prophecy. Then 

Jesus’ death was a baptism of consecration to His 
Messianic office, cf. Scott, ^"The Kingdom 'and the 
Messiah/' p. 243. 

81 See appended note 32 See appended note 
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the words, “This is my Son, the Beloved ; hear 

ye Him;” which imply that Jesus was at once 
die fulfilment and the end of both Law and 
Prophecy; that in future men must no longer 
segk to Moses and Elijah for guidance, but to 
Jesus onfy. . And, last, the disappearance of the 
other two figures, leaving Jesus alone with the 
disciples; which gave practical effect to the 
words* Mark and Matthew go on to tell us that, 
on the way down from the mountain, Jesus 
charged His disciples “that they should tell no 
man what things they had seen, save when the 
Son of Man should have risen again from the 
dead.” And Mark naively adds, that they did 
not in the least understand what Jesus meant by 
the *ising ’again from tjie dead. Now it is 
obvious, in the first place, that the (^ciples had 
not grasped thedesson which tharTransfiguration 
was intended to teach, the lesspn, that is to say, 
of His. future Messiahship; in th^ second place, 
that Jesus did not expect them to understand it, 
until Resurrection to the Messianic dignity 
should give an effective force to His life and 
teaching; and, in the third place, that He 
charged them to kepp the vision of the Trans- 
figuration, with its^ Messianic disclosure, to 
themfelves, until they should have discovered its 
significandS. But the appearance of Elijah 
naturally started in the disciples’ minds a train of 
thought, which finds its expression in the follow- 
ing question ; “Why then,” as Matthew has it, 
“say the Scribes that Elijah must first come?” 
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The offidai teaching of the Scribes was to the 
effect that Elijah would return for the express 
purpose of preparing the way for the Messiah. 
This was not based upon Mai. iv. 5, which 
speaks of Elijah only in connection ^itK' ‘'the 
great and terrible day of the Lord ; ” words vfhich 
are not Messianic except in a secondary sense, 
that is by implication. But Scribal tradition, as 
we have s.een, had considerably developed the 
prophetic forecast of Elijah’s appearance. But 
perhaps we may narrow down the issue before 
.the disciples’ minds. They had' ju^, been for- 
bidden to speak to others of the amazing 
disclosure, which they had failed to understand, 
of their Master’s Messiahship ; they felt that the 
charge precluded any, discussion with Himself ; 
the matter 'irras, for the time being, closed*. But 
they could givL- their attention' to a relevant 
subjeot, the Day of the Lord, and the connection 
of Elijah withpit. In brief, the question does no 
more than state this difficulty; “Elijah has 
appeared to us here and now! How jjnes that 
affect his promised appearance before th^ Day 
of the Lord? Is that Day so close at hand?” 
Moses and the Law are mentioned side by side 
with Elijah and Prophecy, in the passage in 
Malachi ; and the appearance of the two ^ould 
necessarily cause the disciples to revert to that 
passage. They would have been inclined to 
ask, “Was this the appearance there prophe- 
sied?” 

12. Jesus’ answer affirms the accuracy of the 
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prophecy; though He proceeds to give it a 
Me^ianic flavour, in the manner of the Scribes. 
“Elijah,” He says, “indeed cometh first, and 
•restcjfeth all things;” the latter phrase being a 
cbnden^tion of Malachi’s (iv. 6“) “he shall turn 
thelieart ol the fathers to the sons, and the heart 
of the sons to their fathers ; ” which appears to 
mean a social regeneration, an awakening of a 
sense of reciprocal responsibility. But, accord- 
ing to Mark, Jesus continues, “How is it written 
of the Son of^Man, that he should suffer many 
things, and be set at nought?” These are 
difficult words ; and at first it is not easy to see 
their relevancy to the disciples’ question. It is 
nowhere vgritten of the Messiah that He should 
suffer ; but if we bear irfiliind that Jesus' uses the 
title “^on of ]VIa»’ to express the present condi- 
tion of Him who'is to be the feessiah, we shall 
see that He is here appropriating to HimTself the 
prophetic image of the Suffering»Servant, which 
probably revealed to Him the divine necessity of 
before He could realise His Messiah- 
ship. ^ut He neither explains to His disciples 
His understanding of Isaiah ; nor does He 
intimate to them that the drama of the great Day 
willEe played out»in His Person. The future 
wilrbrmg^its own interpretation of events. But 
Jesus’ words are obviously addressed to at least 
a partial explanation of the prediction of His 
passion, which had gone just before. Let us 
remember that Jesus has affirmed that Elijah 
must first come; and that He has, moreover. 
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denied by implication that the appearance in the 
' Transfiguration vision is the coming prophesied ; 
that He has, by the mention of the Son of Man, 
brought the advent of Elijah into direct rel^ition 
with the coming of Messiah ; that He has, more- 
over, announced that the Son of Man is to rise 
from the dead, or, in other words, that He must 
first die; and, further, that He has told them 
that the death of the Son of Man is the subject 
. of prophecy. Bearing these things in mind, we 
may venture to paraphrase His qp,estion thus : — 
“If Elijah is to come before the Son of .Man*, 
for the express purpose of preparing the soil €or 
His mission. By bringing about a regeneration 
of society ; how is it that the Son of Man, vdien 
He conies, is nevertheless to be rejected, to 
suffer, and ^6 die?” Jesus, in ffict, is voicing 
a difficulty which was bound to arise within the 
circle of His adherents at a later stage ; and He 
is dealing with it by anticipation. The words 
which follow do not indeed propound aii answer 
to the question ; but they indicate the linCa ppon 
which that answer must be sought. The 
mystery of the Passion demands a doctrine of 
Atonement. Mark has, “Elijah is come, and 
they have also done unto him whatsoever jthey 
listed, even as it is written of him ; ” an4 Matthew 
expands the words, adding an editorial com- 
ment: “Elijah is come already, and they knew 
him not, but did unto him whatsoever they 
listed. Even so shall the Son of Man also suffer 
of them. Then understood*the disciples that he 
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spake unto them of John the Baptist.” We are. 
bound to confess that we are quite in the dark 
as to what is intended by a prophecy of Elijah’s 
passion. The suggestion that Jezebel’s denun- 
ciaiion'of. vengeance upon the prophet Elijah, 
which was abortive, after the lapse of centuries 
claimed its victim in John Baptist, through the 
machinations of Herodias, another Jezebel, is 
surely too far-fetched to be convincing.® We 
can only say that the death of Elijah was the 
subject of a •Scribal tradition now. lost to us, 
■probably based upon some passage of Scripture 
which is not clear. But, putting that on one 
side, the sense of the words appears to be as 
folfbws. “Jesus’ Messiahship belongs to a period 
subsequent to His death, when ^e will come 
again with His "Kingdom. T^iere is a distinc- 
tion between the Messiah and Isaiah’s Servant ; 
but the distinction is one, not of person, but of 
time. That Servant is the present Son of Man, 
who ^ill, when His time is come, indeed suffer. 
But^lfi&Elijah, who is the herald of His Messiah- 
ship, must suffer also ; both are to be involved 
in the same catastrophe. The fate which is to 
overtake the “mightier One,” is also the fate of 
His* forerunner ; and indeed, in the person of 
John Baptist, the fate 'of the latter is already 
fallen. The rejection of the Son of Man, also 
involves the rejection of Elijah ; as the mission 
of the Son of Man lacks its apparent accom- 

So Swete, ^^St, Mark/* p. 183, who adopts the 
explanation of Origen. 
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plishment, in the bringing of the Kingdom ; so 
also does the preparation of that mission by 
Elijah, in tlje work of social regeneration. The 
work of both is, in a temporal sense, tei be 
accounted a complete failure. This is* nol, as 
we have already said, in itself an answer to the 
question which went before ; but it suggests an 
answer to that question. It implies that the 
sufferings of both Elijah and Son of Man were 
■predetermined; and that these sufferings are, in 
reality, a fuller accomplishment of their respec- 
tive missions, than any ether eventuality which 
could have been conjectured. But at that point 
we broach theological doctrine, of the value of 
vicarious sacrifice. We have only «one oriier 
thing to notice in the passage, and that i^, that 
the statement oC Jesus to the* effect that John 
was not recognised as Elijah, bears out a con- 
clusion we have prWiously reached ; namely that 
John was not jlroclaimed Elijah during his life- 
time, whether by the people, his own disfciples, 
or even by Jesus Himself. 



VI. 

The Death of John. 

" 4 

(Mk. vi. 17-29; Mt. xiv. 3-12; Lk. iii. 19, 20.) 

We have now to examine the narrative of 
the circumstances which led immediately to 
JohnV^ imprisonpient and execution. Josephus 
is our authority for certain fact^' which have their 
bearing upon this occurrence ; and, indeed, the 
synoptic record must balanced and checked 
by a^sole reference to the Jewish historian, in 

may notice here the application to John, in 
the pages of the evangelists, of the terms liawrifTT^g 
and (jairrlZiov, Dalman, Words of Jesus/* p. 141, 
can find no possible A'-amaic original for the expression ; 
and he concludes that the application of the term 
“Baptist” must belong to a later Hellenistic environ- 
ment, anc^is therefore out of place in the niouths of 
Jesus and His contemporaries. It is not unlikely that 
the title originated in Christian circles, with a view to 
emphasising the true position of John in his relation to 
Jesus ; and that it was afterwards adopted by his 
disciples, who called themselves Baptists in consequence. 
If so, the name has a similar history to that (*f 
“Christian.” 
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the absence of any other trustworthy guide to the 
‘Herodian period. We may first transcribe the 
passage in which Josephus deals directly with 
the Baptist. It runs as follows: — “Now, i^nje 
of the Jews thought that the desttuAion, of 
Herod’s army came from God, and that very 
justly, as a punishment for what he did against 
John who was called the Baptist. For Herod 
slew him, who was a good man, and commanded 
the Jews to exercise virtue, both as to justice 
towards one another, and piety .towards God, 
and so to come to baptiMn; for baptisift would 
be acceptable to Him, if they made use of it, 
not in order to expiate some sins, but for the 
purification of the body; provided that the s»ul 
was thoroughly purified beforehand by righteous- 
ness. Now, Vh^ others came* in.crowds about 
him (for they were greatly moved by hearing 
his words), Herod, wl^o feared lest the great 
influence John had over the people might put 
it into his power and inclination to rais^ tebel- 
lion (for they seemed to do anything ha SlRShld 
advise), thought it best, by putting him to death, 
to prevent any mischief he might cause; and 
not to bring himself into diffi'culties, by sparing 
a man who might make him* repent of it vjhen 
it should be too late. Accordingly h^iWas sent 
a prisoner, owing to Herod’s suspicions, to 
Machaerus, the castle I before mentioned, and 
was there put to death. Now, the Jews had 
an opinion that the destruction of this army was 
sent as a punishment to Herod, and a mark of 
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God’s displeasure to The Baptist is 

introduced into Josephus’ narrative incidentally, ' 
and is dismissed in very few words ; but those 
wcwds are important for our picture of his career, 
ah4 must be allowed their due weight. The 
occasion, of which the historian speaks, was the 
defeat of Herod’s army by Aretas, the Nabataean 
King of Petra and father of Antipas’ divorced 
wife, who thus avenged the insult and indignity 
to which his family had been subjected. That 
Herod’s subjects should have expressed the view 
ascribed to them is altogether probable, when 
we remember John’s great popularity, his death 
at Machaerus, which was on the confines of 
Arttas’ territory, and the fact that he met his 
death, according to thfe synoptic account, for 
denouncing Hei-od’s relations vfith the very 
woman who had ousted Aretas’ daughter. 
Josephus’ account of the Baptist’s miSsion of 
preaching and baptising must b« read with some 
suspicion ; and it is very likely that it has been 
w^k^dover by a Christian hand. It exhibits a 
sympathetic appreciation which comes strangely 
from the pen of a Pharisee ; and it shows a 
correctness of understanding which recalls the 
point of view of Christian tradition. Moreover 
it is scwcely consistent with the subsequent 
representation of John, as a turbulent fanatic, 
whose preaching was likely to be fraught with 
serious political consequences.®* It is for this 

See appended note See appended note 
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aspect of the Baptist’s career that we have to 
make room, if we are to give the actor his place 
in history. In brief, we must probably admit 
that the last few weeks of his liberty were spent 
in laying the foundations, of what miglft easily 
have become a revolutionary movement of 
formidable dimensions, had not Herod’s prompt 
action checked the rising at its inception, by 
removing the leader. During this brief period, 
John appears to have collected the multitude of 
his adherents in the near neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem, to have fostered amongst them the 
seeds of rebellion, to have swayed them by his 
eloquence, and bound them to follow him where 
he might lead. No wonder, then that •his 
execution should have* had a dramatic effect, 

t 

creating a scfrengss and bitterRess amongst his 
followers, thus easily dispersed ; a bitterness 
which found some ^sola^e afterwards in Herod’s 
defeat at the hands of Aretas. 

2. Herod the Great had a son by Mariamne, 
daughter of the High Priest Simon,'- wtSTUs 
known to history by no other than his family, 
or dynastic, name of Herod. He played no 
particular part in affairs of Stkte ; for though his 
father had intended him to Succeed Antipgter, 
he afterwards blotted him out of his vail, for his 
complicity in a certain court intrigue. He 
appears to have lived in Rome, in a sort of 
banishment, where he probably died. He was 
married, by his father’s sanction, to Herodias, 
the daughter of Aristobulus by Bernice, who 
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was thus, in a manner, his niece.® His half- 
brother, Antipas, who was already married to ’ 
a daughter of Aretas, on visiting Herod at Rome, 
saw^d loved Herodias, whom he induced to 
leaYe hfer husband in order to become his wife. 
The daughter of Aretas, learning his intentions, 
sought leave to retire to the fortress of 
Machaerus ; whence she fled, after Antipas had 
divorced her, to her father.® Herodias had one 
daughter by her former marriage, named 
Salome; whQ,^at some date, at present undeter- 
mined^ ■ was married to Herod Philip, half- 
brother to Antipas, and tetrarch of provinces to 
the north-east of Antipas’ territory of Galilee and 
Pe»ea. Salome outlived Philip, who died in 
A.D., 34, and to whom" she bore no children; 
but her second « marriage, to ^^riStobulus, son 
of Aristobulus a*nd Bernice, and grandson of 
Herod the Great, proved fruitful.®” This 
digression is necessary, in order that we may 
judgft' of the historical accuracy of the synoptic 
tjJ8Bi.tiorr: 

3. We are now in a position to examine that 
tradition ; and we may begin with a small point, 
but one which is suggestive ; and that is that 
Ma*k wrongly c^lls Antipas “King,” whereas 
his title ,%as Philip’s, was tetrarch?^ Another 
point is this : that Mark and Matthew agree in 

Josephus, Ant. xvii. i, 2; 3, 2; xviii. 5, i. B.J. 
i. 28, 4 ; 29, 2 ; 30, 7. 

** Josephus, Ant. xviii. 5, i. 

® Josephus, Ant. aviii. 5, 4. 

Josephus, Ant. xviii. 2, 1. 
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describing Herodias as the wife of Herod 
Philip; whereas we have seen that he was not 
her husband, but her son-in-law.*^ The parallel 
passage in Luke, according to the best njanu- 
scripts, avoids this blunder, and quite ^dorrejctly 
speaks of her as Antipas’ brother’s wife. We 
very frequently have occasion to notice Luke’s 
care and accuracy;®* and it is not without signi- 
ficance that, while indeed he assigns the Bap- 
tist’s reproof, administered to Herod for his 
adultery with Herodias, as the reason of his 
incarceration, Luke entirely omits all reference 
to the incidents of the banquet, and the dancing 
of Herodias’ daughter.®* Mark and Matthew 
make a long interval of time to elapse between 
John’s apprehension and his death; while 
Josephus makes^ the death foHory immediately 

t 

It ^involves an unwarrantable stretching of his- 
torical probabilities to^uppose, as some have done, that 
the un-named Herc d was also a Philip. 

52 We may instance here Lk. iii. i, in whigh 

^Irovpalag koI Tpa\u)v(TiSog is assigne^to 

Philip’s tetrarchy ; which appears to conflict "’wrth 
Josephus, who gives him Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, 
Paneas, Batanea, Auranitis ; Ant. xvii. 8, i; ii, 4; 
xviii. 4, 6; B.J. ii. 6, 3. But see^chiirer, H.J.P. I. li. 
App. i. G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land,” pp. 544-547. 554- * • A 

53 A comparison of Mk, gnd Mt. shows ^ that they 
depend upon a common source; perhaps some Baptist 
cycle of tradition. Mk. includes his authority whole, 
for its dramatic interest. Mt. abbreviates it, and indeed 
maims it, because of its relative unimportance for his 
narrative. Lk. confines himself to a chronicle of the 
historical facts, and either know^ nothing of the banquet 
or brushes it aside. 
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Upon his imprisonment at Machasrus. But 
upon a question of this kind, the evangelists may 
easily have been in the right. Again, the 
evjdgice of Josephus to the effect ‘that John’s 
political ‘activity was the cause of his death, does 
not conflict with, or exclude, the plausibility of 
the synoptic tradition, which gives as the 
immediate reason for his execution, his rebuke 
of Herod, and the wrath of Herodias. Josephus’ 
statement that John was imprisoned at 
Machaerus,’^ i§ supplemented by the assertion of 
the cynoptists that Herod’s birthday banquet 
also took place there.®® It is legitimate to 
suppose that John, learning of the presence of 
He»od and his court at Machaerus for this 
festal occasion, himself journeyed to that grim 
fortress, to beard the lion in lys den, trusting, 
it may be, to the ‘tide of popular feeling, which 
was running high in his favfiur, for protection. 
This conjecture would give ^colour to the 
synopiists’ account of Herod’s distaste for a 
C(W.^e, i^hich might win him the odium of the 
people ; and it would also explain how it was 
that Herod should have arrested a man who was 
out of his jurisdiction. It has been suggested 
that^the high-handed action of Pilate in slaying 
certain G^lilasans who -had come to Jerusalem 
to sacrifice, was the reason for the enmity which 

^ See appended note 

9 ® Schiirer, H.J.P. I. ii- p. 26, note 27, shows th^t 
ysviaia cannot mean “anniversary of accession to the 
throne;’’ thus the occasion cannot be used for purposes 
of dating the Baptist’s death. 
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existed between himself and Herod;®® but it is 
not likely that Herod would venture to retaliate 
by trespassing on Roman preserves. It may be 
that the procurator was already on the pojnLof 
suppressing John, when Herod, willing to feek 
his good opinion, was able to forestall him; 
simply because the Baptist delivered himself 
into his hands. Leaving .^non, where he was 
a menace to the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
he made his way to Machaerus, with a forlorn 
hope that he might influence even Herod in 
the anticipation of the Messianic Kingdom ; and 
there he met his death. But the storm of public 
indignation which Herod evoked, by thus under- 
taking the work of a Roman official, <nade him 
quickly repent his actibn; and, at a later^date, 
we find him,' in,, his unwillingness to incur the 
blame of putting another jirophet to death, 
sending Jesus back to Pilate for judgment.®^ 

4. The main difficulty to be faced, in the 
attempt to reconcile the narrative of the sjynop- 
tists with Josephus, centres around the p,e,tS)n 

Lk. xiii. 1-5. cf. Plummer, Luke/' pp. 

337. 338- 

57 See Ox. Studies, p. 230. Mk. vi. 17 says of John’3 
apprehension, 6 oTroore/Xac eicparrjflre* rov 

’IwavTjv, which may mean ^no more than tjiat he sent 
out into the court of the citadel. Mt. xiv. *3, omits the 
aTrocrTiiXag. Thus the Synoptic account does not con- 
flict with the above view of the circumstances. Josephus 
does not tell us where the Baptist was seized. That 
Pilate did not himself have John arrested may have been 
^ue to the fact that his official residence was at Caesarea, 
not at Jerusalem, which he only visited as occasion arose. 
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of Heriodias’ daughter. Neither Mark nor 
Matthew name the girl, but both agree in calling 
her a “maiden.” Now Josephus tells us of only 
OAp .daughter to Herodias by her former 
mtimagft,. namely Salome.®® If the' dancer, 
then, was. Salome, she could not yet have been 
married to Philip ; otherwise she would not be 
termed a “maiden.” But, as a matter of fact, 
we are led by Josephus to suppose that Salome 
had been married long before the probable date 
of the Baptist’^ execution. It is true that a very 
well •attested reading of Mark vi. 22, adopted 
by Westcott and Hort, has “his daughter 
Herodias,” for “the daughter of Herodias her- 
self*’ ; implying that the girl’s name was 
Herodias, and not Salome ; and that she was the 
daughter of i^nt^as and Herydias. But this 
does not help us* for, not only does Josephus 
remain silent about any issu^ of this marriage, 
but we are brought up by the chronological re- 
mindar that, had there been a daughter, she 
cdftld not have been above two years' old at the 
occasion of the banquet.®® It is perhaps wise to 
conclude that the whole incident of the dancing 
is, according to oflr present evidence, without 
historical foundation ; and, following the 
example Luke, we may omit it. 

5. But John’s rebuke of Herod has a 
verisimilitude we cannot deny. The rugged 
prophet may well have focussed upon himself 
the disaffected elements in Jewish society, if his 
98 See appended note ^9 See appended note 
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preaching of the Kingdom and Messiah was held 
to include the downfall of Roman administration ; 
and in this way he may have become a greater 
source of political unrest and peril, than he would 
himself have been able to fathom. Buf it ^^oiild 
have needed something more than this to stir 
so cautious an administrator as Antipas, to 
take the bold course of apprehending and 
executing one who stood so high in the popular 
imagination ; even though his political integrity 
might have been somewhat compromised by 
letting him go free. l»he insult, as K'e would 
have regarded it, to Herodias, of whom he Was 
both fond and jealous, provides us with just the 
motive required to make the story intelligible. 
That would have been sufficient to goad Jiim. to 
such an actibn,t,especially if the woman herself 
adopted a stimulating role. But we may ask 
why it was that John should have gone somewhat 
out of his way to stigmatise an offence which the 
public conscience condoned,^®® when he coQld not 
have hoped to effect any beneficial result, -and 
when he was thereby only putting a halter arqpnd 
his neck? It is possible that we may find an 
answer in the question addressed to Jesus, as 
Matthew has it “from prison,'’’ “Art thou h» that 
cometh, or look we for another?” li^is evident 
that John is dubious as to the Messiahship of 

The language of Josephus, Ant, xviii. 5, 4, upon 
her offence is strong ; but we have no reason to suppose 
that the view of an eminent Pharisee would have reflected 
popular opinion. 
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Jesus on that occasion; and it is probable that 
this scepticism had long been taking shape in 
his mind. It would have been based upon the 
total ^absence in Jesus’ work of those marks of 
the Me^iahship which John, who was ignorant 
of what Jesus’ claim really amounted to, 
expected to see. In particular he failed to 
observe any steps towards the claiming of the 
Davidic crown and Kingdom, as against the 
usurpation of the Herodian line. What, in the 
circumstances ^ could be more natural, than that, 
as his disappointment increased, he should him- 
self determine upon a bold stroke, calculated to 
precipitate a crisis? If he were to beard the 
official representative of the Hasmonaean power, 
with its reminiscences of'lost opportunities, and 
its vaunt of irreligious rule ; h^ might create a 
situation which would give an opening to Jesus 
to prosecute His rightful^ clayns to sovereignty. 
But in this, too, he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment.# He was seized, and thrown into a 
dungeon; and Jesus remained quiet. Then 
there followed his execution and burial; and 
when Jesus was told of this tragedy, He removed 
Himself from the ’neighbourhood of Herod’s 
jurisdiction, in order to escape the vindictive 
measisres ^hich Antipas might mete out to all 
who should be supposed to sympathise with the 
aims of the Baptist. 

6. Before we leave this narrative, we may 
notice Herod’s personal relations with the 
Baptist, as the syn&ptists portray them for us. 
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Mark tells us that the persecution of John was 
undertaken at the instigation of Herodias. It 
must not be supposed that the Baptist was 
splintering 'a lance against the legal provision 
for a levirate marriage; for Herodias^ first 
husband was still alive, and she had issue by*him. 
The case was, rather, a particularly grave form 
of adultery, which in the Law was regarded as a 
species of incest.^* We cannot wonder, there- 
fore, when we remember the undoubted fact of 
Herodias’ love for Antipas,“^ that she should 
have resented keenly the stigma cast upon her 
from, as she would probably have said, the very 
narrow and conventional standpoint which John 
adopted. Therefore it was that “Hgrodia?, set 
herself against him, and desired to kill him ; and 
she could LOt.” At first she only partially 
achieved her purpose ; for while she persuaded 
her husband to imprison John, she could not 
prevail upon hyn to slay him. It is more than 
possible that, defeated in argument, she resorted 
to other expedients, poison or the dagger ;.ior 
Mark tells us that Herod “kept him safe.”“® 
But in any case, her attempts against his life 
were unsuccessful ; and a tiick to win Herod’s 

r 

101 cf. Deut. XXV. 5 ; and Lev. xviii. i6. Th^ “in- 
breeding’’ of the Herodian* house was alnc»st as notor- 
ious as that of the Ptolemies; a fact which may have 
contributed to the general Jewish feeling that they were 
foreigners. 

102 She follows her husband to captivity, out of love 
for him. Josephus, Ant xviii. 2 . 

105 See appended note 
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consent to his execution became necessary. It 
is interesting to observe that her persuasions 
were nullified, by encountering in Herod a, 
po^si^ly unsuspected, dead wall of fear ; super- 
stitious fb^r, Mark has it, political fear, Matthew. 
Marie’s words run, “Herod feared John, knowing 
that he was a righteous man and a holy, and 
kept him safe. And when he heard him, he was 
much perplexed and he heard him gladly.” 
Over against this, we read in Matthew, “And 
when he would, have put him to death, he feared 
the multitude, because they counted him as a 
prophet.” In the one narrative, that is, we are 
told that Antipas was anxious to take John’s life, 
and «only -refrained when he considered the 
danger of unduly exciting the animosity of the 
prophet’s adherents; in the othfer, that the 
Baptist in captivity came to exercise a powerful 
influence upon his mind, impressing upon it a 
sense of other-worldliness and the spirit of self- 
sacrifioe for high ideals, and stirring in it an 
untKisy consciousness of wrong-doing and a dread 
of ultimate penalties. The latter picture recalls 
the similar relationship of Paul with Felix.^“ 
This distinction is pireserved throughout the two 
narraljves; so thaf, when Herod had been 
tricked intc^iving his consent to John’s execu- 
tion, Mark tells us that he was “exceeding sorry,” 
as though oppressed by a feeling of untold peril ; 

IloXXa tiTTopei, Another, but less safe, reading has 
TToXXa kwoki. 

Ac. xxiv. 25. 
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whereas Matthew has the milder expression, that 
he “was grieved,” which hints at no more than 
the politicfil embroilments he might now be 
obliged to face,^“ Josephus, of coursCj giyesyno 
support to the superstitious side of Herod’s feSrs ; 
but we may easily find room for both emotions 
in the crafty but ignoble character of Antipas."’^ 
It was very probably this fear, and a tardy 
remorse for his action, which prompted him to 
allow John’s disciples to remove and inter the 
corpse of their master; though r indeed, as the 
body would certainly have lain in one of the rock- 
cut tombs in the close vicinity of the fortress, 
there was little possibility that the enthusiasm of 
his adherents would establish a cult of the, dead 
prophet. . 

7. It remains to enquire;* at, what period in 
the ministry of Jesus did the execution of the 
Baptist fall? Any ..attempt to answer this 
question must be purely conjectural ; and, in the 
production of an intelligible sequence of events, 
so great a dislocation of the order of the 

106 xiv. 9, has XvTrrjSfttc > vi. 26, irtjotXwoc 
ytvofitvog. HtpiXvTro^ is us«?d of excessive trouble, 
under overwhelming calamities, or from a sense of im- 
pending doom. cf. Aristotle, JVtc. Eth. iv. 3, Kol 
ovr’ irtpi^apri^ s<rrat, owr’ OTvyHv ireplXvwo^. 

Ps. xli. 6 (LXX) "Iva rl irtpiXvTroc «t, ij ical "iva ri 

<iWTapaaau^ fu i Esdras viii. 69 (73) Kai tKa^xifiriv 
rrtplXwro^ ?wc r^c SttXivrjc ^valuQ. It is also used of 
the “rich young man” in Lk. xviii. 23 ; and of Jesus, in 
His agony in Gethsemane, Mt. xxvi. 38. 

iw cf. G. A. Smith, ”Bookx>f the Twelve Prophets,” 
vol. ii. p. 182. 
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synoptists appears necessary, that the endeavour 
may well be termed subjective. But we may 
take it, as one result of our previous investi- 
giatio®, ,,,that the testimony rendered to the 
Bapjist by. Jesus was spoken after his death. 
The remarks made during John’s life-time, as for 
instance that about his exclusion from the King- 
dom, and his unfitness for the bride-chamber, 
read more like strictures upon his conduct. But 
this testimony is, in general, impossible to place 
with any accu?a.cy; and we must be content to 
take' that at the Transfiguration, spoken under 
the' stress of great emotion, and therefore not 
long subsequent to John’s death, as our terminus 
ad ^uemr Now in Mark i. 75, we read 
“after that John was delivered up, Jesus came 
into Galilee, preathing the gosperof God, and 
saying, The time is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of 
God is at hand: repent ye, and believe in the 
gospel.” With this we must confpare Matthew, 
'Hv. 7 ^ 77 , “When he heard that John was 
de'Bvered up, he withdrew into Galilee. . . . 

From that time began Jesus to preach, and to 
say. Repent ye ; for the Kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand.” There can be no doubt that, in their 
strict meaning, these passages imply, first that 
John’s impiisonment followed shortly after his 
baptising of Jesus, and second, that the im- 
prisonment marked the moment of the com- 
mencement of Jesus’ ministry. But we may, 
nevertheless, observ? that, at least in Mark’s 
case, the notation of time is indefinite. For 
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him, the beginning of Jesus’ ministry syn- 
chronises with the end of John’s ; and perhaps 
he had no reliable information of any period of 
work preceding that event. But his language 
does not exclude a previous ministry *in both 
Galilee and Judaea. The incident of*^ th^ 
question about fasting clearly suggests that John 
was still at liberty, while Jesus was engaged 
upon His life’s work. Rather, the words of 
Jesus’ message, which are at once an echo and 
an amplification of John’s, surest that the 
imprisonment of John* was the occasion of 
a fresh departure in the preaching of Jesus. "Up 
to now, that preaching had lacked the qualities 
John had expected to see in it; but at » this 
moment Jesus strikes a fresh note, the coming 
of the Kin^oin, and takes* up, the Baptist’s 
message where he left it. It is possible that 
Jesus 'withdrew from Judaea to escape collision 
with the authorities, which John had provoked. 
But when He found that Herod, satisfied with 
the capture of John, proceeded to take no furtter 
steps against his friends and adherents, Jesus 
would have felt Himself safe, for a while, in 
Galilee, though that was”^ Antipas’ territory. 
It is improbable that John’s incarceration tyas of 
long duration. The whole tragedj^ may have 
matured rapidly, and occupied no further time 
than Herod’s stay at Machaerus for the birthday 
festivities; possibly only a few weeks. Thus, 
shortly after Jesus’ work in Galilee had com- 
menced, there would have come the intelligence 
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of John’s execution. It may have been upon 
the receipt of this news that Jesus escaped north- 
wards to the region of Tyre and Sidon. On 
Jiis jeturn from this temporary retreat, He chose 
aiRi sem put the Twelve ; and so first attracted 
to Himself the attention of Antipas. The failure 
of that mission to bring the Kingdom, led on to 
the ecstasy of the Transfiguration, in which He 
now realised fully the necessity of His death. 
Thereafter He grew bolder in His actions; and 
Herod was tgupted to wish that he might slay 
Him, as- he had' slain the Baptist, though he was 
too cautious to carry his design into execution. 
It is thus plausible to suppose that John’s death 
fell^bout midway in the ministry of Jesus ; and, 
if we may for the moment anticipate the results 
of the discussioncof the LukanjChronology, we 
may say that it took place in the year A.D. 29. 



VII 

. The Antecedents of the Baptism 

(Lk. iii. I, 2®'; Mk. i., 6; Lk. iii. 10-14; i- 
5-25. 36, 39-45. 56-66, 80.) 

I. So far, we have worked forwards, ^om 
the first and only meeting of John Baptist with 
Jesus, on to^t.^nd beyond, the death o'f the 
former. We must now reverse the process, and 
work backwards from the Baptism, to what our 
sources enable, us to glean of the life of the 
Baptist antecedent to that event. It vgU be 
well to begin with the chronological note, by 
which Luke attempts to fix the date of Jesus’ 
Baptism, and the opening of His ministry. For 
it is important to notice that -in Luke’s narrative 
the Baptist fills the entirely*, subordinate office 
of “the prophet of tlve Most High,” v^ose 
mission it is to “go before the face w the Lord 
to make ready his ways.” That is, the Baptist 
has no interest for the historian of the life of 
Jesus, except in so far as his appearance heralds 
"the dayspring from on high.” There can be 
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no doubt that Luke ititends us to understand 
that the mission of the Baptist was^of very short 
duration ; that it did not, in fact, precede that of 
Jesus by more than a few weeks ‘or months. 
And* fr<Om Luke’s point of view, as Jesus’ 
biographer, this may be strictly accurate; that 
is to say, the particular phase of John’s ministry 
which brought him into close connection with 
Jesus, the period during which he delivered that 
“word of God” which found its fulfilment in the 
person of Jesus, would necessarily have very 
closely anticipated His advent. But that does 
no| exclude a previous ministry on the part of 
the Baptist, of a more independent character, 
which it would not be within Luke’s province to 
treat of, and which he may have had good reason 
to omit. In any case, it is this ^gfiod of John’s 
work which Luke,, places at the ‘end of the year 
28 A.D.^ 

2. Luke tells us tha 1 : John was the son of 
Zach§rias; a piece of information obviously 
taken over from the special source of his first 
two chapters. Whatever may be the historical 
value of those chapters, the tradition which 
ascribes to him a priestly origin may be as well 
grounded as that .which traced Jesus’ lineage, 
app^ently during His life-time, to the house of 
David.^®® According to Luke, John was in the 
desert when the call of God reached him ; and, 
in obedience to that call, he immediately came 

10 * See appended note 

cf. Dalman, "Words of Jesus,” pp. 319-324. 
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down into the Jordan valley, to discharge there 
• his particular mission. Mark and Matthew both 
carry us a step further back, when they speak of 
a ministry of preaching in the wilderness of. 
Judaea,“® which seems to have preceded die 
baptising with a special purpose in the Jofdan 
valley. John’s call appears to have had 
reference to the advent of the mightier One, 
whose office would be to convey a spiritual 
regeneration, by baptism, to the elect, and thus 
save them in the Day of Wraffi. His own 
baptising would have served the twofold purpose 
of revealing the greater Prophet, and preparing 
His material, by marking off those whose 
election had been proved by their repentance. 
But, previously to this new departure, John had 
preached the e':^ning of the Day of the Lord arid 
the necessity of repentance in the Judaean desert. 
It is probable that the greater part of his dis- 
course, as repprted by Matthew and Luke, 
belongs to this earlier period.^^ And it^is to 
this phase in the Baptist’s life that Jesus refets 
in the question "What went ye out into the wilder- 
ness to behold?” In other words, John was 
already a prophet, with a ffistinct message of 
his own, and had already 'achieved a large 
measure of popularity, ^ when he gained the 

For a description of the Judaeaa desert, see G. A. 
Smith, Geog/' pp. 312-317. 

Ill The invective, “offspring of vipers,” and “these 
stones,” would have been suggested by the conditions 
of the desert. 
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spiritual impetus, which drove him from his 
desert haunts, and launched him upon his new 
enterprise. At first he wandered through “all 
•the region round about Jordan,” 'persuading, 
urging, 'exhorting men to come to his baptism ; 
and\hen he led them to Beth Nimrah, where in 
the end he met with Jesus. For how long a 
time the previous prophetic career had lasted it 
is impossible to say ; though we shall see, later 
on, that there is reason to suppose it may have 
extended over several years.^^* But it seems 
that„his ascetic manner, of life did not commence 
with his mission, if we may accept the tradition 
which says that he had adopted such a rule from 
his^early childhood. Of this asceticism Mark 
and Matthew give us certain particulars. John 
clothed himself, , it seems, with^ a garment of 
camel’s hair, which he girded round his loins 
with a leather belt. This recalls the description 
of the prophet Elijah, whom ^e Baptist may 
well have taken as his exemplar, without for a 
issoment supposing that he was himself the 
Elijah of prophecy. His food consisted of 
locusts and wild honey. The counsels which 
Luke puts into the Baptist’s mouth, in answer to 
the ouestionings of» various classes of his hearers, 
can hardly be otherwise than the product of the 
narrator’s art. But they may, nevertheless, 
reflect the Baptist’s moral attitude towards the 

112 The ground for this statement is the ** Zadokite 
Document/' which will presently receive attention. 

113 See appended note 
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society of his day ; and they may be regarded 
•as contributing something towards a picture of 
the social conditions of the third decade of the 
first century' in Judaea. 

3. From the “day of his showing to'fsAeJ,” 
we pass back to the narrative of the nativity^d 
infancy, recorded in the first two chapters of 
Luke. And here it is difficult to feel that we 
are on clear historical ground. In the first place , 
our suspicions are aroused by what we may call 
a sort of artificial parallelism, in the circum- 
stances attaching to the .births of Jesus and of 
John, respectively. In each case an angel 
brings the announcement to the parent of the 
coming nativity. The names by which the 
children • are to be known are miraculofisly 
conveyed, and have a mysteri(jus significance.^” 
The actual birth of both is marvellous; in the 
one case of a virgin, and in the other of a woman 
past the age of * child-bearing. Mary and 
Zacharias both Imrst into song over the wqpder- 
ful events which are being brought to pasi^ 
The highest expectations are formed of the’ 
future careers of both children. While of Jesus 
we read that “the child grewy.and waxed strong, 
becoming full of wisdom of .John it is said that 
“the child grew, and waxed strong in sp*rit.” 
And, just as John was executed about^ix months 
before the crucifixion of Jesus, and as he is madte 

’Ia>av»IC=J5i;;tV, a shortened form of J3mrr= 
Yahw^ is gracious. ’Iijorovc — “ Yahw^ is 

deliverance. * 
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to begin his ministry perhaps mx months before 
the Baptism ; so his birth is calculated to have 
antedated that of Jesus by just six months. 
Xhen, too, the words of prophecy Very clearly 
reflect the subsequent historical facts. John, 
it is^ said, ’is to be filled with the Holy Ghost, 
is to be endowed, that is, with the prophetic 
temperament; and he is to live an ascetic life, 
somewhat similar to the Nazarite of old. His 
preaching will have the effect of turning many 
to God ; and his mission is to act as the fore- 
runner of the Messiah, His very character is 
for^-cast ; and his office as the Elijah of prophecy 
is indicated. If this had been a fact, we may 
well ask how it was that his office remained a 
secret to himself and to others, until it- was un- 
locked by Jesus ^hen the Baptis|’.s mission had 
been sealed in death? Is it not more probable 
that the subsequent knowledge of the Baptist’s 
career is thrown back, by the natural modi- 
ficatigns of an oral tradition, to a period before 
bis birth? In short, when we see that the main 
Current of synoptic tradition makes Jesus and 
John unknown to each other, previously to the 
Baptism ; we are fain to conclude that the whole 
story of John’s infancy is no more than a beauti- 
ful idyll, constructed ^ in the desire, partly 
homiletic aSid partly polemic, to bring together 
tf^e Messiah and His forerunner from the earliest 
possible period. This tendency goes even to 
the extreme length of making John leap in his 
mother’s womb, when he comes into the presence 
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of his unborn Master ; a Master whom he failed 
to recognise as Messiah in his ministerial life! 
This is the hallowing of the imaginative faculty, 
perhaps ; but it is not history.^® 


The early chapters of Lk. abound in Heb/aisuis 
(not Aramaisms^* It is charao^eristic of Hellenic 
writers to adopt a Biblical style^ with its Hebraisms 
culled from the Greek O.T., in order to produce the 
necessary artistic elfect upon their readers. These ^ 
Hebraisms, there^re, are a sign of artistic treatment of 
tradition; and “the fewer the Hebraisms, the greater 
the originality of the tradition.” cf. Dalman, 
of Jesus/" pp. 42, 183, 38-42. ''Oxford Studies/" pp^ 
292, 294, note 2. Whether the artistic treatment is 
Lk. ’s own, and if the tradition in other respects is to be 
traced to Mary, can only be matters of speculation. But 
to rend the Johannine Nativity story from the rest does 
not of necessity discredit the Virgfn-birth of Jesus, The 
probability is that the general setting is largely imagin- 
ative, and the angelic visitants may cle^ly be injt»^ 
preted in a subjective sense. But the central fact, whiiji 
is to some extent corroborated by the independent 
account in Matthew, may remain unshaken. For a fajs 
discussion of the authenticity of these narratives, whic^ 
lies beyond our scope, see Allen^ "St. Matthew/" pj)I: 
18-22. 
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The Evidence of the Fourth Gospel 
• (Jn. 1. 6-8, i5, 19-37, 40.) 

I. We pass again to difficult ground, when 
we ^ome. to examine what the fourth evangelist 
has to tell us of the Baptist. But a dear dis- 
tinction is to^be observed betw^ this and the 
early chapters of Luke, in which we see a pious 
fancy weaving itself intq unsubstaffiial dre^s, 
*and already supplying a basis fpr the legendary 
storias of the childhood of Jesus, told with such 
wealth of detail in the Apocryphal Gospels. 
The fourth gospel was certainly written after a 
considerable lapse of time, not earlier than near 
the close of the first century ; and it is written in 
a spirit of calm reflection, which is able to throw 
events into their true perspective. This mode 
ofjwriting, and the circumstances and date of 
it^ authorship, does not guarantee the historical 
sfjx:uracy of the details of the narrative ; still less 
can it command our assent to the motive forces 
which are traced as determining its progression. 
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It is history written with a purpose; and the 
material is subjected to a kind of idealistic treat- 
ment. But in a wider sense than the mere 
chronicling of events, as a presentatipij qf the 
inner relations of those events, as a. treatment 
of them from the point of view of the significance 
they were subsequently seen to possess, as a 
product of philosophic and religious perception, 
the fourth gospel is historical beyond the more 
commonplace ambitions of the synoptists. We 
shall, in consequence, look to find there rather 
the larger issues, the- developed Christian 
estimate of the character and work of the Baptist, 
than specific incidents in his career which we 
could regard as substantially attested. ■ f 
2. The fourth gospel is, in some measure 
at least, an aj" '^logia ; while it is .philosophical 
in its outlook, it is also somewhat controversial 
in jts wne. The prologue develops a Logos- 
doctrine of the ^Person of the Christ, which is 
probably enunciated for the express purpcTSe of 
combating the Gnostic opinion that Jesus waS 
the human embodiment of an /EonP^ This 
being so, we should be prepared to find this 

The Johannine Aoyoc seems to have owed some- 
thing both to the Philonian Ao-yop and the Rabbjnical 

; but not without a distinctive remodelling of the 
conception by the author. In other words, be pror 
bably took hold of the term from his Gnostic opponents, 
and gave it a new content, cf. Westcott, "St. John" 
pp. xv.-xviii. ; and Fairweather, in Hastings’ "Diet. 
Bib." extra vol. pp. 281-285. In the Valentinian system, 
Jesus is the joint production of thirty aeons, including. 
Aoyoc. cf.- Hippolytus, "Refut. Haer," vi. 27. 
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apologetic treatment extended to other persons 
concerned in the history. Thus, when we read 
in the same prologue, of John Baptist, that “he 
was not the light, but (came) that he might bear 
witness of the light. (There) was the true light, 
etc.,** we may take it that the author is expressly 
contradicting an opinion that John, and not 
Jesus, had been the expected Messiah. This 
is an interesting point, with which we shall deal 
in some detail. But we must first remark, that 
the tendency ,we have observed, in the synoptic 
account, to treat the Baptist only in’ his relation 
to Jesus, in the fourth gospel results in a histor- 
ical view, in accordance with which John is 
prartically submerged in, or absorbed by, the 
the rerson of Jesus ; so that we can scarcely feel 
that he has any independent individuality. In 
point of fact, his place in history is shown to be 
the utterly subordinate qne of witnessing^t<^he 
Messiah.^^ Yet even so, we ^all notice some 
undesigned contradictions, which will enable 
®s, to some extent, to separate the figure of the 
Baptist from the setting in which the evangelist 
places him. 

3. The synoptic record presents the Baptist 
as recognising in»Jesus the Messiah, the One 
mightier than he, who .should come after him; 
but it nowhere suggests, as does the fourth 
gospel, a public identification of Him. And 
when, in connection with this proclamation, we 
find a statement as to the pre-existence of Jesus 
117 See appended note 
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put into the Baptist’s mouth', - we may legiti- 
mately suspect, throughout this account, a 
tendency to dwell upon theological values, by 
virtue of an idealistic treatment of person^ and 
at .the expense of historical facts.‘“ T'fee com- 
plete consciousness, on the part of John, tff his 
own peculiar mission in relation to Jesus, is more 
or less implicitly denied by the synoptists ; but 
in the fourth gospel we have an incident intro- 
duced in favour of that consciousness, which 
would be fresh material for the ^ study of the 
Baptist’s life, but that we are necessarily .pre- 
cluded from regarding it as historical. . A 
deputation of priests and Levites, we are told, 
waited upon John with the question, ‘,‘Who art 
thou?” He is made, in the first place, to deny 
that he is the Messiah. The synoptic tradition 
only in one place suggests that this conjectural 
idgrtification was h^azajded during the life-time 
of either the Baptist or Jesus. In Luke Hi. 
we read, “ as the people were in expectation, and 
all men reasoned in their hearts concerning 
John, whether haply he were the Christ.” But 
this has no show of historical probability ; for not 
only did John exhibit none of the signs of the 
Messiahship, but the suggestion seriously ^con- 

118 The curious supersession of TrpoTtptf^ by irp&roc 
in Jn. i. 15, on which see Moulton, ''Prolegomena,” 
p. 79, does not imply (so Westcott, op. cit. p. 13) “not 
only relative, but absolute priority”; but pre-existence 
is plainly to be derived. It is a priority not in time, 
but in status or degree ; He who is to be greater, has 
in some previous condition been greater, than John. 
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flicts with the, main current of the synoptic 
evidence. In the fourth Gospel we may perhaps 
trace the original of this report ; for we are told 
that the deputation was sent by the ' Pharisees. 
This^ ihminds us of the counsel given by 
Gamaliel in after years to the Synedrium, in 
the course of which he mentions a certain 
Theudas, who may very possibly have claimed 
to be the Messiah. The Pharisees were inclined 
to oppose a deadly hostility to Messianic claims 
which seemed to savour of a temporal character ; 
and an insinuation that a religious teacher had 
adyanced such claims would be sufficient, in their 
eyes, to expose him as an impostor. If we add' 
this to the undoubted contentions of the Baptist’s 
late? adherents, we have sufficient grounds both 
for the supposition that John hiiqself made this 
claim, and for*the introduction into the narratives 
of the evangelists of a direct denial by the Baptist 
T)f such an imputadon, as Well as the antici- 
pations of the rise of false Christ * put into Jesus’ 
njouth in the apocalyptic discourses.^® But in 
any case, there can be little doubt that the 
rumour belongs to a later period than the 
Baptist’s life-time. 

4; Next, John i§ made to deny that he is the 
Elijah. This is in accord with the silence of the 
synoptists upon any such claim ; but, frankly, we 
should have expected the fourth evangelist, 
writing from the point of view which credits John 

119 For the account of Theudas, cf. Josephus, AnL 
XX* 5* I V Acts, V. 36. cf. Mt. xxiv. 5, 23, 24. 


G 
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with a full realisation of his oVm position in the 
historical tirama, to have abided by the express 
statement .of Jesus, that John was the Elijah. 
It is, therefore, somewhat perplexing Jo^mefet 
with this denial in his narrative ; unless we- may 
assume that his contemporaries were only 
interested in the question of the Messiahship, 
and not at all in that of the office of the Elijah ; 
and that he was therefore free to reproduce the 
exact historical situation. Again, John, having 
denied that he is “the prophet,”-^ by whom we 
may understand the prophet of Deut. Xviik /y, 
or possibly Jeremiah, goes on to claim for him- 
self the title which the synoptists claim for him ; 
“I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness,” 
a nameless, impersonal, herald of Him who is to 
come. The s'npposition thatuthis was, in fact, a 
title chosen by John is •entirely probable. 
A.TiJ>ing out of this answer, his questioners pro- 
ceed to ask the Baptist, “Why then dost thou 
baptise, if thou art neither the Messiah, nor 
Elijah, nor the Prophet?” The meaning, aud 
pertinence, of the question is obvious.^^ It 
would be entirely suitable that the founder of the 
Kingdom, or His forerunner, should use baptism 

' ■ , , ' C 

120 It is difficult to see how the question can be made 
to imply, “Why do you administer baptism to Jews? 
It is a rite fitting for proselytes; but Israelites are 
aljready fitted by the fact of birth for the Messianic 
Kingdom.’’ cf. tiastings’ D.B. vol. i. p. 240. There 
is no hint in the 4th Gospel that the rite was in any 
sense purificatory ; and therefore, it would not have 
given a handle for objection to the legalists. 
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as a symbol of initiation ; just as it was used by’ 
the Jews themselves for the reception of 
proselytes. Moreover, the scribed held that 
ba^tisih was predicted as the rite peculiar to the 
Messiah when He should come.^^ But for a 
preacher who had no such ends in view, and who 
repudiated the impressions of high dignity he is 
said to have conveyed, baptism would be super- 
fluous. John replies by announcing the advent 
of the Messiah, and by defending his own 
baptisni as merely a type of the Messiah’s, which 
was to follow. “I baptise with water,” he says ; 
omitting to state the antithesis, which would 
have been the nature of the Messiah’s baptism. 
We* can hardly doubt the polemical purport of 
this passage, which seems obviously framed to 
point out, to the !^aptists of the author’s own day, 
the meaninglessness of the rite they practy^. 

5. The words in which JPhn bears witness to 
Jesus, are in reality a proclamation of His 
Messiahship, and would have been understood 
in that sense by the evangelist’s readers. “Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, which beareth the sin 
of the world,” is a reminiscence of two clauses 
in the great Servgjit-passage of Isaiah {liii. 7, 

121 cf. Zeoii. xiii. i, “In that day there shall be a 
fountain opened to the house of David and to the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem, for sin and for uncleanness.’* Ez. 
xxxvi. 25. “And I will sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean.” Is. lii. 15. “So shall he sprinkle 
many nations,” See, however, Kennett, *'The Servant 
of the Lord/* p. 84 ; Peake, **The Problem of Suffering 
in the O.T/' p. 52, note 23, cf. Heb. x. 22. 
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. 12 ), “as a lamb that is led to the slaughter,” and 
“he bare the sin of many.”^*® This public 
proclamation is represented as having been 
made, on two occasions, after John had baptised 
Jesus ; and the words “in the midst of <you 
standeth one whom ye know not,” amount to the 
same declaration put in a more ambiguous form. 
The fourth evangelist twice puts into the Bap- 
tist’s mouth an emphatic denial of any knowledge 
of Jesus, previous to the baptism; “I knew him 
not.” This does not necessarily imply an 
ignorance, or repudiation, of the Lukan nativity 
narrative ; but it does seem to mean that the 
Baptist had no personal acquaintance with Jesus, 
and no suspicion of His high calling. • He^was 
able to recognise Him at the moment of the 
baptism, as thb Coming Onei whose advent he 
had announced, by a kind oh spiritual intuition 
w 4 iiCh he clothes in the’symbolic language of the 
synoptists, “I have beheld the Spirit descending 
as a dove out of heaven.” This is, so far, in full 
agreement with the narrative of the oth^r 
gospels. But the fourth evangelist adds that 
John’s mission was no more than the selection 
of the Messiah by the rite of baptism ; “that he 
should be made manifest to Israel, for this^chtise 

• C 

122 This identification of Jesus with*the Suffering 
Servant, and of the latter figure with the Messiah, was 
accomplished by Jesus Himself at, or before, the Trans- 
figuration, and was probably communicated to the dis- 
ciples, as a secret, in connection with the predictions 
of His death. Later, it naturally became the common 
property of Christian devotional thought. 
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came I baptising with water;” a verse which 
contains a further answer to the former question 
of the deputation of priests and Levites, “Why- 
then baptisest thou ?” In other words, John was 
seq? with a general commission to baptise, being 
told beforehand that the baptism of the many 
would culminate in the baptism of the One, who 
would by this means receive the necessary power 
for His mission, and so be “made manifest to 
Israel.” The account reminds us of the 
selection ot David by Samuel. This is a 
departure from the synoptic record, and may be 
defended as a philosophical review of the facts. 
But in one point it is in conflict with that record ; 
fo^it makes no mention of any other purpose 
in John’s baptising than this ; it contains, that is 
to say, no re^erenje to “repentanoe unto remission 
of sins.” This may be accounted for, in part, 
by the possibility that, in the author’s view.*, what 
had a mere ephemeral significance might well be 
omitted ; and, in part, by the fact that his aim is 
*to show the latter-day Baptists that John’s 
baptism had indeed possessed, but had served, 
its purpose. For John, according to our author, 
was only to continue baptising until the Messiah 
had been revealed, in and through his baptism. 
Logically, we should have expected the 
baptising to cease when, by its means, the 
Messiah had been found and recognised. But 
it is, at first, perplexing to find that our logical 
anticipations are disappointed. To this we shall 
return presently. It was with a view, then, to 
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the selection of the Messiah that John had hoen 
instructed before by God that he was to watch 
for the vision of the Spirit ; and the instruction 
included the statement that the Messiah would 
baptise with the Holy Ghost ; in whichP state- 
ment we have the concluiiion of the incomj^ete 
“I baptise with water,” which went before. The 
point the evangelist appears to be making here 
is, that John’s baptism would become swallowed 
up in that of the Messiah, which would contain 
the' power to which the former pointed ; and, 
further, that John’s mission would henceforward 
wear a different complexion, insomuch as, in- 
stead of baptising, he would now bear witness 
only to the present Messiah, who alone could 
impart the grace men needed. Of course, when 
John is made to declare that Jesus is “the Son 
of God,” we must read this a^ the' evangelist’s 
mature reflection upon the ultimate significance 
of*the Baptist’s mission. 

a 

(Jn. iii. 22-24: iv. 1-3.) ‘ 

6. We now return to the difficulty to which 
we have already alluded. In John^ i. 35-37, 40, 
the Baptist is represented as passing on his 
disciples to Jesus ; a proceeding which is quite 
consistent with the theory of John’s mission 
which the fourth gospel' elucidates,* though it 
is in contradiction to the reports of the synoptists. 
But in these two short passages we have now to 
consider, John is reported to be still baptising, 
and still gathering disciples around him; and 
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this appears to be incompatible with the former 
representation of the witness he bore to Jesus 
subsequent to the baptism. We can only 
suppose that the evangelist felt himself con- 
stra^ei3 to admit facts which were well known, 
and* which were susceptible of proof by the 
existence of a Baptist school in his own day; 
namely, that John did continue to baptise, and 
make disciples of his own, after he had acknow- 
ledged in Jesus the Messiah. But that would 
not, in itself, have invalidated the theory that 
such a. propaganda on John’s part was incon- 
sistent with the very clear conception he 
possessed of his own mission. Rather, we may 
trace here a reminiscence of the synoptic account 
of John’s subsequent defection; and whatever 
inconsistency there is, would have to be laid, 
not to the evangelist’s, but to the Baptist’s 
charge. Now the evangelist tells us thatjesus 
‘was baptising near to the scene of John’s lafer 
activaties ; but, a little further on*^ he corrects this 
mistake, and makes it clear that, not Jesus but His 
disciples actually did the baptising. Is it possible 
to understand this careful correction, and to 
discover a reason why, in the opinion of our 
author, Jesus did <iot Himself baptise, but gave 
charge to His disciples to do so? The synoptic 
records are^ilent on the subject of Jesus Himself 
baptising; and so far the fourth gospel is in 
agreement with them. But they also are silent 
about Jesus’ disciples engaging in the work of 
baptism, and place their commission to do so 
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after the Resurrection. This does not preclude 
the possibility that they may spasmodically have 
carried on ,the Baptist’s work, in his spirit and 
with his intention but that would thgrdly 
satisfy the requirements, of the present ease, 
where they are said to be working under the 
auspices and direction of Jesus. The prob- 
ability is, rather, that the fourth evangelist is 
mistaken ; and that this would have formed one 
of the grievances of the Baptist, who looked for 
the immediate inauguration of the Spirit-baptism 
by the Messiah, in fulfilment of the Words of 
Joel, a. 28. But, to return to the elucidation 
of our difficulty, it may be suggested, in the first 
place, that as Jesus had adopted the ■I'ole of & 
Jewish Rabbi, it would by common custom have 
fallen to the lot of His disciples to do the 
services which would have been somewhat 
b«n€ath His own .official dignity But the, 
careful mention of this fact by the evangelist, in 
writing to a world which was mainly Greek and 

123 cf. Westcott, John/' pp. 58, 62. Justin 
Martyr, D.T, li. while not ignorant of the fact that John 
continued his mission after the coming of Jesus, makes 
it clear that his work ought properly to have ceased : 
Et Se ’IwavvTJc wpoeXriXv^e fiotov toIq av^pa>woig 
ptravoHv, Ka\ Xpicrrog tri avrov Ka^s^opivov row 
lopSavov TTordt/xov, £7reX3'(iv iwavtri avrov row 
TTpo^rtrevuv Ka\ jSaTrrt^ttv, ical evrjyy^Xi^tro jcal avrog 
Xiyiov 8 ri lyyvg (ariv v j 3 a(TiXeia rwv ovpavwv. 

124 For *’31 and p 31 as a form of address to Jesus, 
of Schurer, H.J.P, II. i. pp. 315-317; Dalman, 
*'Words/' pp. 331-336; and for the reverence of dis- 
ciples see Schiirer. 
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would not have been cognisant of this custom, 
suggests that there may have been a theological 
reason present to his mind. It is easy to say 
thatjthc baptism by Jesus’ disciples could not 
hav» been other thaij symbolical before His 
Resurrection and Ascension, and that Jesus’ 
work at this point exactly meets that of the 
Baptist. But when we remember the Baptist’s 
prediction of the Spirit-baptism, the silence of 
the synoptists as to the baptising by the dis- 
ciples, and the polemical tendencies of the fourth 
gospel, ‘we desire some further reason for the 
introduction of what would otherwise be a super- 
fluous piece of information. And we may 
perhaps find it in the possibility that our author 
ia anxious to show that, in the divine economy, 
the Christ works* through His appointed dis- 
ciples, or ministers; and, thus, that if the 
^separatists of his own day should claim mute fpr 
their rite than the Baptist claimed for his, they 
can have no valid gift of the Spirit to dispense, 
’feut if the fourth evangelist is mistaken in this 
point, at least he provides us, in these passages, 
with an intelligible sequence of events, which 
accords with the conclusions we have reached 
on independent gibunds. John, it appears, was 
at first bap^sing at Bethany, which we identify 
with Beth Nimrah, on the east of Jordan. 
There Jesus was Himself baptised. At some 
time subsequent to His withdrawal into the 
Judaean desert for the Temptatioft, a period of 
inactivity which would have given rise to John’s 
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apprehensions, Jesus appeared in Judaea with a 
little band of disciples, and began preaching 
at a spot in the close vicinity of ‘Ain K^im, 
where the Baptist was now baptising and 
gathering to him great numbers of adliel^ents. 
Shortly after this came John’s drama’tic visit to 
I^achaerus, his unexpected imprisonment, the 
dispersal of his followers, and Jesus’ retirement 
to Galilee. The increasing popularity of Jesus, 
together with the waning of John’s, and the 
suspicious hostility of the Phariseps consequent 
upon this reversal of fortune, can herdly be 
accepted as the motive of the northern journey, 
or an accurate reading of historical events. 

(Mk. ix. 38-40: Lk. ix. 49, 50.) 

7. We may here interpolate some remarks 
upon the interesting case, recorded by Mark and 
Lukg, of the unnamed, exorcist, who used Jesus’ 
name, but did not profess himself His disciple.* 
It would appear that we have here a mam who, 
while not convinced that Jesus was the Coming 
One spoken of by John, yet reverenced Him as 
a great teacher, in whose name he found a 
strange power to work miracles. He is not 
opposed to Jesus, and yet he,is not His disciple. 
His position seems to hg,ve been a tentativ? one, 
of awaiting upon events; his faitl^in Jesus is 
empirical, and still lacks conviction. And Jesus 
rebukes the hasty intolerance of John and his 
fellow-worker, and is content to regard the man 
as a potential disciple. The case is quite dis- 
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simikir to that of the Jewish priest Sceva, whose 
acts would have been regarded, even in those 
days, as a dabbling in the black art, a trans- 
gression of the limits of legitimate practice.^®* 
It wa», rather, similar to the healing of the lame 
man at the- door “Beautiful” by Peter, and the 
exorcism of the daemon from the pythoness at 
Philippi by Paul/® That is, the act was 
inspired by a religious motive, and not for the 
purposes of gain. Exorcism of this kind was of 
common occurence amongst the Jews ; nor were 
its successes any matter of wonderment.^” But 
the attitude of the man in question is so like that 
of the Baptist himself, that we may feel tempted 
to^see in him one of John’s disciples. 

(Jn. in. 25-30.) 

8. We mafy no^ return to the questioning 
•.which arose on the part of John’s disciples with 
a.Jew about purifying. The actual topic of con-- 
versation, if we are right in our estimate of John’s 

425 Acts xix, 13-17. For the distinction between 
‘‘white” and “black” magic, see, e.g. Budge, *'Egyp- 
tian Magic/' p. 3. Underhill, ^‘Mysticism/' chap. vii. 
Joyce, '^Inspiration of Prophecy/' chap. ii. Marett, 
"Threshold of Religion/' pp. 8[, 82, 97, 98. 

126 Ac. iii. 6 : xvi. ^8. 

127 xi. 19 : Mt. vii. 22. Jesus’ attitude on this 
occasion recalls that of Moses, in Num. xi. 28, 29, and 
Paul in I Cor. xiv. 5. See the curious introduction of 
the name of Jesus into a Jewish-pagan magical text 
shown by Deismann, "Light from the Ancient East," 
p. 252, opKi^w as Kara rov ^eov ratv 'E/3pai(vVf 

Also op, cit, p. 309, upon a charm, a parallel to Lk. xi. 
20, ^E^opKlZu} . . . Kara rov SuktvXov tov 3 'eou. 
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baptism, would have been somewhat as follows. 
The Baptist’s disciples would have contended 
that their master’s rite was only preparatory to, 
and symbolic of, the Messiah’s ; that, it was a 
token of sincerity on thf side of those baptised, 
but that it had no other side, for it convened no 
gift. This is, as we have seen, the line of John’s 
own explanation of it. The Jew, on the con- 
trary, probably argued that a baptism of this kind 
was valueless; that what men wanted was a 
purificatory rite, similar to those provided by the 
Mosaic law, which would really cleanse from sin? 
Possibly our author wishes us to understand 4hat 
the disciples did not yet grasp the fact which the 
Baptist was inculcating, that Jesus wag the 
Messiah ; that they were inclined to resent the 
baptism by Jesus’ disciples *as an infringement 
of their own rights ; and tlwt they were jealous 
.of John’s honour, when his baptism was depre- 
ciated in favoyr of that of Jesus. However that 
may be, John’s disciples, being worsted *in the 
argument, and somewhat perplexed, are repfe- 
sented as coming to their master to ask him about 
Jesus’ baptism. “Rabbi, he that was with thee 
beyond Jordan,^^® to whom thou hast borne 
witness, behold, the same bSptiseth, and all men 
come to him.” In other words, “You do not 

128 The fourth Gospel suggests that Jesus kept John 
company for some while after the Baptism, in the posi- 
tion perhaps of a disciple, cf. Westcott, John/* 
p. 58. The other Gospels do not hint at anything be- 
yond a transitory meeting. Justin Martyr, D.T. xiv. 
speaking of Jewish ablutions, says that Christian bap- 
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profess that your baptism is more than a symbol. 
But the baptism of Jesus, to which you pointed 
in such a striking fashion ; is that a reality or not ? 
Is that a,.purification from sin, and does it convey 
a gi0 of the Spirit.^ If so, is Jesus the 
Messiah?”’ John’s answer is unmistakably in 
the affirmative. “A man can receive nothing, 
except it hath been given him from heaven or, 
to put it slightly otherwise, “Jesus is the 
Messiah ; and, as such, He has received a gift 
from the treasure-house of heaven, which now 
He js able to dispense in His baptism.” Now 
this interpretation seems to accord well with the 
polemical purpose of the Gospel ; the insistence 
upoij the valuelessness of John’s, and the pro- 
found importance of Jesus’ baptism ; and, more 
fundamentally, th^ Messiahship of Jesus, and 
the altogether inferior dignity of the Baptist. 
It also bears out what was,>said a short while ago, 
fhat the baptism said to have been dispensed by 
Jesus* disciples, during His earthly life-time, 
Tfas, in the view of the evangelist, sacramental. 

9 . In the remaining words of this section, 
we have a reminiscence of the synoptic account 
of the answer Jesus returned to the question, 
why His disciples idid not fast. But it is intro- 
duced with a difference. The evangelist appears 

tism alone satisfies their inner meaning, which is to 
impart a purification from sin ; and he goes on ri yap 
o^eXoc bkeIvov rod (iaTTricrjULarog^ 8 rov aapKa fcat fiovov 
TO awpa <l>aiSprivH ; This seems exactly to correspond 
with the position of the Jew in the fourth Gospel. 
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to be anxious to exhibit the exact position 
held, and claimed, by John in the scheme of 
redemption. Thus, in the first place, he makes 
him recall his former affirmation that he is, not 
the Messiah but, thei Messiah’s .forerjlnner. 
“Ye yourselves bear me witness, that I said, I 
am not the Christ, but that, I am sent before 
Him.” As the forerunner, his personality is 
completely merged in that of his Master. He 
is ■ only the Bridegroom’s friend ; a necessary 
personage, but one who is quite 'overshadowed 
by the Bridegroom Himself. His own private* 
solace consists in hearing the Bridegroom’s 
voice; or, to drop the symbolic language, the 
forerunner will learn with joy, from the Mes&iab, 
far more than he himself can teach; and thus 
his importance is of necessity entirely eclipsed. 
“He must increase, but I mifst decrease.” Now 
Jesus is the Messiah," because He has the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, which He is able to impart 
in baptism. The Messiah is the Bridegroonj, 
and the Spirit is the Bride.^® “He that hath the 
bride is the bridegroom.” All this very precisely 
describes what we have already indicated to be 
the author’s philosophic view of the historical 
position of the Baptist. And that beii^ so, 
there can be no question about th» authenticity 
of this particular incident; it does not pretend 
to be strictly historical.^*® 

Not the Nation or Church, as in the Synoptic 
account. 

ISO To sum up a few of the counts ; — John bears wit- 
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(Jn. X. 40-43 ) 

10. There is only one other passage in the 
fourth (gospel in which the Baptist’s name is 
introduced; and that reminds us of the fears 
ascriSed to Herod by flie synoptists, when Ke 
heard of the miracles which Jesus was per- 
forming. Jesus, we are told, journeyed to the 
east of Jordan, to the place where John was at 
the first baptising, and where Jesus was Himself 
baptised ; that is to Beth Nimrah. It is possible 
Jhat this journey is intended to reproduce the 
retirement spoken of in Mark x. i, and Matthew 
xix. I, which immediately preceded the final 
j<j,urney to Jerusalem. By that time, some six 
mo^s after the Baptist’s execution, Jesus had 
attained a large "measure of popularity ; and 
many people sougTit Him out in His retreat. 
And it is very natural thjit He should seek to 
ftJTtify Himself for His impending death, in the* 
place .where He had first arrived at His 
Messianic consciousness, and received that 
measure of Spiritual indwelling by which He 
had been enabled to accomplish His mission. 
We cannot mistake the polemical import of this 

ness to Jesus as Messiah, fcut still holds aloof from 
Him, and doe# not cease baptising. In spite of his 
repeated declarations, John’s disciples have not grasped 
Jesus’ Messiahship, and are indignant at His encroach- 
ment upon their Master’s functions. John is made to 
point to his waning popularity, at a time when he was 
at the summit of his fortunes, and Jesus almost 
unknown. » 
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passage. It was evidently addressed to those 
who, being the evangelist’s contemporaries, pro- 
fessed tp regard the Baptist as Messiah. Our 
author casts back this opinion, as it were, to 
within a few months of the Baptist’s death, and 
.attempts to show how those who had; withJsome 
excuse, held it, were gradually led to see their 
mistake when they contemplated the work of 
Jesus, and contrasted it with John’s. John did 
no miracles, he points out ; while the ministry of 
Jesus was altogether compounded of the 
miraculous element. And this, in itself, was a 
clear proof of the Messiahship of the latter. 
But, if further proof were needed, John’s life was 
given, so he asserts, to witnessing to Jesus ; and 
the less testifies of the greater. And, **^’still 
further, the testimony John bare to Jesus,' in 
such words as “Behold the Lamb of God, which 
beareth the sin of the, world,” had been verified 
In the whole course of Christian experience, «p 
to the time \/^en the evangelist was wijiting; 
“all things whatsoever John spake of this man 
were true.” The later Baptists could not claim 
anything like this for their master. And so the 
fourth evangelist puts a finishing touch to the 
portrait he has painted; bjit the features are 
those of Jesus; and the figure of the Baptist, 
dim and unsubstantial, flits almosf unnoticed in 
the far shadowy background. 


(Lk. xi. I.) 

II. Before leaving the Gospel sources, there 
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isione passage, upon which we have not at 
present touched, to which We may now advert. 
It is appropriate to deal with the question of the 
Baptist’§ prayer, in connection with that content 
of CHristian experience to which we have just 
been •referred. A religious teacher, who is 
sufficiently great as to create an epoch in his 
national history, introduces novel conceptions, 
which, like the wine and the bottles of Jesus’ 
parable, cannot be cramped within the four 
corners of the old formularies. He indicates 
new, fields for spiritual conquests, new principles 
in which the soul of man requires to be educated, 
new directions in which his spirit may realise a 
measure of self-expansion. So it was pre- 
eminently with Jesus; and so it was, in a lesser 
degree, with, the. Baptist. The rabbinical 
prayers, which seenj to have been characterised 
by some poverty of thought and un-originality 
o*f expression previous to the Pharisaic recon- 
struction of religion at the Council of Jamnia,“^ 
efvidently did not answer to the new needs ; and 
some typical form of prayer was required, to 
give direction to the religious apprehension of 
the disciples. John had evidently met this 
“request; but is it possible for us to tell at all, 
of what his sample prayer consisted? We 
know that thi Lord’s prayer drew largely upon 

The oldest pieces of the Jewish liturgy, which may 
in part have been contemporary with John, are the 
ShSma ' ; the ShStnmOneh 'E'srSh, in two recensions ; the 
Kaddish; and the Abinu MalkSnu. cf. Oalman, 
"Messianische Texte,” pp. 19-25. 
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old sources; and thus its originality, like so 
much of Jesus’ ethical and religious teaching, 
to a great measure consisted in the way in which 
it combined, co-ordinated and remodelled, these 
older expressions of pious insight.^’® What 
would have been more hatural, than' that ^esus 
should have drawn upon the prayer of His fore- 
runner, to whom he was in so many respects most 
intimately related ? It may even be that some of 
the clauses in His prayer, which display a 
similarity to rabbinical expressions, had already 
filtered through the phraseology of the Baptist, 
We are too little acquainted with the teaching of 
John to hazard more than a few conjectures; 
but they will at least have a show of probabilil^y. 
“Forgive us our sins,” as Luke has it, vlbuld 
almost certainly have been a feature in the prayer 
of him who preached “repentance unto remission 
,of sins.” Perhaps, too, “Lead us not into the 
temptation, but deliver us from the evil bne^’ 
would have been natural in the mouth of him 
who had cried, “Who hath warned you to flae 
from the wrath to come?” The phrase “Thy 
Kingdom come,” might have found a place in 
the prayer, but that John’s teaching of the 
Kingdom probably occupied only the last few 
weeks of his liberty. If we can regard Lk. Hi. 

as an approximate represefltation of the 
Baptist’s practical teaching, then his insistence 
upon the necessity of charity, honesty, peace- 
ableness, justice and contentment, provide a 
132 See appended note 
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kind of equivalent to “Thy will be done, on earth 
as it is in heaven.” But all this is, to say the 
least, exceedingly dubious ; and if it is legitimate 
to give, the Baptist two clauses of the Lord^s 
pray?r, we must be content to confess that we 
canrmt go further.^* * 


See appended note 



IX‘ 

. John and the Baptists in the Acts 

(Ac. i. 4^ 5,21, 22 ; ii. 38 ; viii. 14-17 ; x. 36-38, 
42-48; xiii. 23-25.) 

I . In turning now to the Acts, if we assume, 
as there is abundance of reason for doing, that 
we owe its composition to the author of the third 
Gospel, then we shall be bound to treat it as a 
compilation of extracts from various sources; 
for not only is this the author’s avowed method 
of writing, but such a treatment alone appears 
to solve the many difficulties of the narrative. ‘”‘- 
Further, we are entitled to regard the different 
speeches and sermons found embedded in the 
book, not as verbatim reports, but as the artistic 
productions of the editor, after, the manner which 
several classical authors, followed, and Thucy- 
dides defended. But for the pur^ses of our 

154 cf. Schmiedel, in Ency. Bib. vol. i. cols. 43-46. 
Harnack, ^"Acts of the Apostles/' chap. v. And for the 
date of Acts, cf. Harnack, "'Date of the Acts and the 
Synoptic Gospels," p. 124. 
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investigation, the discussion of the authenticity 
of the sources is of no great moment; for in 
any case the references to John and the Baptists 
Would reflect the current opinions and known 
fact\ of ihe period in which the book may be 
dateW; that is to say, a little before the year 
70 A.D. We may, in the first place then, 
examine a few passages, in which the baptism 
of John is contrasted with that of Jesus. On 
the occasion of the Ascension, our author puts 
inf? Jesus’ mouth words which are an echo of 
those of the Baptist, reported in Lk. in. 16. 
“John indeed baptised with water ; but ye shall 
be baptised with the Holy Ghost not many 
hence.” Here the Spirit-baptism is directly 
referred to the gift of Pentecost. Putting on 
one side the evidence of the fourth evangelist, 
of which we saw reason to qiiestion the accuracy, 
this bears out the arguntentum e silentio of the 
synoptists, in favour of the posifjon that neither 
Jesift, nor His disciples, baptised in the days 
of His ministry. We conjectured that this 
absence of the supposed Messianic trait in Jesus, 
was one of the reasons which persuaded John 
that he had been mistaken. And to some extent 
his oginion was jifStified ; for he was, to the last, 
probably ignorant of the fact that Jesus’ Messiah- 
ship was a tiling of the future. It was not until 
after Pentecost that Christian thought had been 
trained to see in the Ascension the assumption 
of the Messianic Kingdom, and to expect that 
outpouring of the Spirit which had hitherto 
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mysteriously been with-held.^ Then at length 
the vision of Joel was actualised. 

2 . It seems likely that our author, or his 
authority, thought it desirable to explain why it 
was that Jesus was unable to dispense, coring 
His earthly life, the endowment of the Spirit 
He had Himself received at His own baptism. 
For when the Apostles were choosing a successor 
to Judas, we are told that they required in the 
candidate one who had been with Jesus through- 
out His ministry, “beginning from the bajJttsm 
of John, unto the day that He was recejved,np- 
from us.” These words suggest that His 
baptism at John’s hands marked, not merely the 
historical commencement of the period of^tbe 
ministry, but the reception of the power in, and 
by, which that ministry becajne possible. In 
other words, the spiritual epdowment He then 
Received was strictly personal, and not one in 
which others could ‘participate, or which could , 
be the fount of delegated treasures of graces It 
is in full accordance with this that we find thd 
commission to His disciples, to “go . . . 

and make disciples of all nations, baptising 

155 cf. Eulogius, quoted in Nott' 43 (S). There was 
no sprinkling, or immersion, with water at Penliecost. 
It may be that the disciples were all oftjhem baptised 
by John, and that the real gift was separated from the 
rite by an interval of time, similar to the case of the 
Samaritan Christians, Ac. viii. i6. They would clearly 
not have been re-baptised by Jesus, for the reason sup- 
plied in Jn. vii. 39 : “For the Spirit was not yet ; because 
Jesus was not yet glorified.” 
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tfaem,”‘“ was not given until shortly before the 
Ascension; that is, it was given in view of 
Pentecost. It is of a piece with his view that 
•Jesus’ disciples did minister a sacramental bap- 
tism* during the ministry, that the fourth 
eva»gelist (Jn. xx. 22)«TOakes Jesus dispense the 
Spirit before the Ascension. This may perhaps 
be traced to Jesus’ own belief, that His cruci- 
fixion would be in some sense sacramental ; and 
that this baptism of blood was at least a necessary 
T[iBtlification for the imparting of a spiritual 
baptism to others. Here we have a partial 
interpretation of those obscure words in Luke 
(xii. 49, 50), “I came to cast fire upon the earth; 
^nd what will I ? Would that it were already 
kindled ! But I have a baptism to be baptised 
with ; and how am I straitened till it be accom- 
plished.” This is a resuscitation of the old 
sacrificial idea, and is therefore strictly sacra- 
' mental, of a baptism by blood for the purification 
ojijin. In the case of Jesus th^baptismal suffer- 
' ing is vicarious, and is to be followed by an out- 

156 Mt. xxviii. 19. The Trinitarian formula of bap- 
tism is undoubtedly a product of theolog-ical develop- 
ment; the original would have been “into the name of 
Jesus Christ, “ Ac^ii. 38. cf. Harnack, "'Constitution 
and feaw of the Church/' p. 270, and the whole of App. 
ii. ; Chase, "^Journal of Theological Studies/' vol. vi. 
pp. 481-512. J. A. Robinson, /.T. 5 ., vol. vii. pp. 186- 
202, Chase, vol. viii. pp. 161-184. The Paschal 

gift of the Spirit is clearly not baptismal, as the Pente- 
costal may, in a sense, be confirm at ional ; but it is rather 
ministerial, cf. Mason, "Relation of Confirmation to 
Baptism," p. 469. 
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pouring of spiritually cleansing fire ; a gift He 
is unable to bestow until His baptism has been 
achieved.“^ The idea receives a sort of illus- 
tration in Jesus’ ambiguous assurance, given to 
the sons of Zebedee in response to their request 
that they might sit in the seats of highest hdnour 
in His Kingdom : “The cup that I drink ye shall 
drink ; and with the baptism that I am baptised 
withal shall ye be baptised” (Mk.x. 39) ; by which 
words the brothers were given to understand 
that they would be permitted to share in-^fet, 
sufferings and death of their Master, and would, 
find in them, as would be His own experience, 
a sacramental baptism and an accession of 
spiritual power, far in excess of their paltry 
anticipations of temporal dignity and preced- 
ence.‘“ 

3. In the course of his sermon on the day 
of Pentecost, Peter is represented as referring, 
and exhorting, to baptism, in language which re- 
calls that of the Baptist, but with a marked differ- 
ence. “Repent ye,” he says, “and be baptised 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, 
unto the remission of your sins; and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” Christian 

baptism, as deriving from Jesus, is to establish 

1 

m 

137 We must punctuate icai tI ; eNfSri 

“And what will I? Would that it were already 
kindled !“ cf. Plummer, “St. Luke/' p, 334 . The 
“fire“ is not, here, a symbol of strife and contention, 
but of purification and remission of sins. 

138 See appended note 
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a definite relationship, cleanse of sin, and impart 
a spiritual power; all of which John’s baptism 
lacked. In other words, while it is held to be 
inclusive of the subjective value of the Baptist’s 
symbdhc rite, it also possesses the additional 
objecfive gift of the indwelling of the Spirit, and 
all which that may be supposed to imply. It is 
true that we find the gift is not infrequently dis- 
sociated from the rite, as was probably the case 
with the Apostles themselves. A case in point 
“Wai^at of the Samaritan Christians, converted 
fiojj baptised by Philip the evangelist ; for Peter 
and John, we are told, were subsequently sent 
down to impart to them the Holy Ghost, since 
“a^et he was fallen upon none of them ; only 
they had been baptised into the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” It would not be relevant to our enquiry 
to discuss here, whether there had already arisen 
a differentiation of ministerial power, according 
t6 which only the Apostolic* band was able to 
convsy the full gift of baptism, while baptism 
by another, such as Philip, was no more than 
an equivalent to a profession of faith ; or whether 
the gift of the Holy Ghost here spoken of was 
no more than that of a spiritual power, of a tem- 
J)orary charismatic «haracter ; or whether we may 
find inT;he passage an allusion to that dichotomy 
of the baptisftal gift, whereby the rite of con- 
firmation originated. But it is at least a plausi- 
ble suggestion that baptism was, thus early, 
regarded as conveying, not so much the con- 
tinuous presence of the Spirit, as a gift from 
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Him ; that is to say, an operation for the parti- 
cular purpose of the remission of sin.*® If this 
is so, the primitive Christian baptism would 
sufficiently have fulfilled the anticipation of 
John’s rite, and could justly have beeri contrasted 
with it. * ‘ • 

4. In Peter’s address, delivered at the house 
of Cornelius, we have an interesting summary 
of many of the points we have already noticed. 
The “word” which God sent to Israel, we read, 
was a “gospel of peace” preached by Jesus 
is, a declaration of remission of sins.*^® This 
followed upon “the baptism which John 
preached,” in both temporal and spiritual succes- 
sion; for John’s baptism was one of. repen t^ce 
only. Moreover, Jesus was enabled to dis- 
charge His mission and d^lare His message, 
because “God anointed Him with the Holy 
, Ghost and with power;” or, in other words, the 
baptism of Jesus at the hands of John conveyed 
to Him a personal gift, and that only. « And, 
further, Peter appeals to the fact that Jesus hsd 
given him a commission to declare, that faith 
in Him, presumably as a condition of baptism, 

139 For a discussion of the question, cf. Rackham, 
^^Acts of the Apostles/' p. 117 ,*^Moberly, '^Atonement 
and Personality/' pp. 260-26^ ; Gore, ^'The CWurch and 
the Ministry/' pp. 235-237, 243 (cp. Pm. ix. 17, 18, the 
baptism of Saul) ; Mason, ** Relation of Confirmation to 
Baptism/' pp. 18-23. 

1^ cf. Eph. ii. 11-22. A peaceful fraternity of Jew- 
ish and Gentile elements in the Church was possible, 
because each had first established a peace, or reconcilia- 
tion, with God throug-h the blood of Jesus. 
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would appropriate to the individual believer the 
remission of sins which Jesus had preached. 
The conclusion of Peter’s address is signalised 
by the descent of the Spirit upon the assembled 
comply ; ’‘a gift which is obviously of the tem- 
porary charismatic order, for they at once began 
to speak with tongues ; but which may also have 
been that fulness of spiritual indwelling which 
is the complete baptismal gift, and which lay 
behind this partial manifestation of it. This 
"^fflence of God’s favour is followed, appro- 
psiately enough, by their baptism ; which con- 
veyed, we may suppose, that particular spiritual 
operation, the property of which was to purify 
tb^ recipients of their sins.*^^ A comparison 
with the account of this incident which Peter 
gives at Jerusalem;,”^ on the whole appears to 
substantiate the interpretation given above, 
though the language employed is not free of 
difficulty. Peter says that the Holy Ghost fell 
on Obmelius’ household, “even as on us at the 
beginning.” He remembered Jesus’ words at 
the Ascension, that “John indeed baptised with 

lU cf. Rackham, “Acts,” p. 159. 

M 2 cf. Ac. xi. 15-18. ’Ev St T(ji apu,aa^a( fii \a\flv 
iiriTretrev to Trvev/ia ajiov iir avrovg wcnrep Koi 
iljuac p)\jiaTOQ rov Kvpiov 

^Xeyev 'lojavrjc mtr vSari vjjlhq Se /3a7rr<f73’)/- 

trecrSre bp irvBvfiart ayu[}. bi ovv rr)i' '/tTTjv ^wpedv bSiokbv 
avToiQ 6 Scoc KOI r]iMv 7ri(rrBV(Ta<Ttv bit), top Kvpiop 
’Iijcrovv %piiTT 6 Pf lyw rlq fipt}p Svparog KwXvfjai top ^bop, 
aKovaavraq Sa Tavra i)(rv\a(Tap koi eSd^aaap top ^bop 
Xiyopraq ^'Apa Kai toiq a^pamp 6 ^adq t^v paTapoiap alq 
aSwKBP, 
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water ; but ye shall be baptised with the Holy 
Ghost” The gift Cornelius had received was 
"the like gift” to that which the Apostles re- 
ceived, “when we believed on the Lard JesUs 
Christ.” And Peter’s view was acquiesced in 
by the rest of the Apostles, who perceived that 
God had granted to the Gentiles also, “repent- 
ance unto life.” Now, in the first place, it is 
quite clear that Peter and the rest viewed Pente- 
cost, which was marked by so extraordinary a 
display of charismatic powers, as their Twn 
baptism in the Spirit. That was, to them, -a 
“beginning,” not merely of their missionary 
activities, but of their new spiritual life. It 
marked a moment when their “belief” in Jp«is 
became, for the first time, distinct and unequivo- 
cal. They then received a/livine illumination, 
which enabled them to know Jesus, no longer 
after the flesh, but as the Divine Messiah who 
had at length ^ascended His throne, and taken 
upon Him the reins of government. So far as - 
we can tell, the Apostles had never received the 
rite of baptism by water; though it is quite 
possible that they may all have been baptised 
with John’s baptism. In that case, a repetition 
of the ceremony may have'^been regarded as 
superfluous ; while the substance of the rite was 
immediately conveyed to them at Pentecost. 
But in the case of Cornelius and his household, 
undoubtedly it was deemed fitting that the form 
of baptism should follow upon the fact.^^ But 

1^3 cf. Moberly, Ministerial Priesthood/' p. 108. 
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why? It is indeed possible to say that, while 
the rite of baptism as a general rule symbolised 
the synchronous gift of the Spirit, where that 
gift had ^already been conveyed, the symbol 
which followed upon, but did* not accompany, 
the fait, was intended to ratify it in a public 
fashion. In that case, the baptism of Cornelius 
and the others with water, was no more than 
an official enrolment of them in the Church, 
of which their implicit membership could not be 
“tittMed. But against this view we may urge, that 
the^ descent of the Spirit upon them was of a 
special character, giving the recipients, together 
with the indwelling Presence, peculiar powers. 
It ^s, that is, a clear indication of God’s will 
in Inspect of them, marking out for them certain 
activities in relation^ to the Gospel, such as the 
Apostles had themselves recognised at Pente- 
cost ; and it was, therefore, something other, and 
ntbre, than a personal reconciliation with God. 
Thusdthere can be no reason w'hy,* in their case, 
we should denude the rite of baptism of its 
ordinary significance, by which it is a gift of the 
Spirit for the remission of sins. And it is this 
aspect of the question which the Apostles 
emphasised, when they declared that the baptism 
had be^n both a token, of repentance, and a 
channel to lifefin the Spirit, which is the natural 
fruit of forgiveness. 

5. On what is known as his first missionary 
journey, Paul is reported as preaching in the 
Jews’ synagogue at the Pisidian Antioch. After 
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a short historical resumi, in which he traces the 
growth of the conception of the rise of a king, 
who should come of the root of Jesse, a son 
of David; he goes on to declare that^ Jesus us 
that King, whom God had sent to be -the Saviour 
of Israel, “when John bad first preached ,Q3ef ore 
his entrance, the baptism of repentance to all 
the people of Israel. And as John was fulfilling 
his course, he said, What suppose ye that I am? 
I am not (he). But, behold, there cometh one 
after me, the shoes of whose feet I am not worthy 
to unloose. It will not be necessary for u^to 
dwell again upon the baptism, the announce- 
ment of the Messiah, and the denial by John 
that he is himself .that Personage. But is 
worth noticing that Paul is careful to insist upon 
the position which, as a matter of history, the 

Eto-oSoc corresponds to i^oSoc^ The immediate 
forerunner, as it were,t flings wide the door for the 
entrance of the Messiah. cf. Rackham, *^Acts/' p. 
212. ^ 

As in the Synoptists, the Baptist’s work two- 
fold : to preach repentance, and to bear witness ij 
Jesus. “Fulfilling his course,” is an athletic phrase 
equivalent to the Pauline “running the race that is set 
before me;” it means “discharging the duties of his 
office,” i.e. in the midst of his baptising. The impli- 
cation of the Messiah ship, and ^ the reference to the 
coming One, are a reminiscence of Lk. iii.t 15, 16. 

Ti IfJLE vTTovoHTt uvai, ovK Hfxi ejw, (a possible 
punctuation) “What ye suppose me to be, (that) am not 
I,” is interesting. John denies that he is the holder of 
the Messianic office, which is conceived of in the 
abstract, apart from the Person who holds it. The 
coming One, whose slave the Baptist is not worthy to 
be, is to be that Person, 
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Baptist actually occupied. He evidently knew 
that the suggestion had been made, and the 
opinion entertained, that John was indeed the 
Messiah ; and it is interesting to see bow Luke, 
as the»e(Jitor of the Acts and the third Gospel, 
obtaiqfd his information from a source which 
emanated from the same lands as did that of 
the fourth Gospel, namely Asia Minor. If the 
error did not originate in that country, and was 
not confined to it, at least it obtained its widest 
vogue there. And perhaps we may assume that 
Paul had some of this persuasion in his audience 
on, this occasion; Jews who, even if they did 
not account John the Messiah, were at least 
inclined, eighteen years after his death, to 
su^ort the Baptist’s claims to that dignity, 
ag&inst those of Jesus. 

(Ac. xvih. 24— xix. 7.) 

• 

6. We come now to two incidents, closely 
related to each other, which are of great interest 
in themselves, and of high importance to our 
investigation. The first is the case of Apollos. 
This man was a Jew of Alexandria, who came 
to Ephesus shortl]^ after Paul’s visit to that city 

on his way to Caesarea, at the close of the second 

,, • 

John wa? executed in the early summer of 29 
A.D. ; and Paul was at the Pisidian Antioch in the 
winter of 47 A.D. ; which gives 18 years and a few 
months. cf. Ramsay, Paul the Traveller/* p. 

68, and "'The Church in the Roman Empire/' pp. 66, 
67. 
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missionary journey. He was, we are told, well- 
versed in the scriptures of the Old Testament, 
and eloquent in expounding them ; eind he “had 
been instructed in the Way of the Lor^.” The 
term “Way” has, doubtless, a somewhat technical 
iheaning in this connection; and perh^^s we 
may take it to imply the simple religion of the 
Old Testament, freed from the later accretions 
of scribal tradition, and given a point by the 
Messianic predictions of the Baptist.”^ In this 
“Way,” by certain disciples of the Baptist at 
Alexandria, Apollos had been orally instructed, 
after the manner of the scribal teaching in the 
synagogues.^^ Looking himself for a Messiah 
of the Davidic line, he spoke fervently, and 
taught with diligent care and exactitude, of the 
Coming One ; or, in our author’s phrase, "he 
spake and taught carefully the things concerning 
Jesus;” the things, -that ‘is, which applied to 
Jesus, in the whole" range of Messianic prophecy 
and typology, though he was so far ignorant of 
the fact.^^’ The Baptist’s spirit, which wa^ 
essentially that of prophetic Hebraism, seems to 
have struck a responsive chord of profound 
sympathy in this Alexandrian Jew; and we are 
not surprised to learn that hd had received the 

1^7 See appended note ‘ ^ 

148 We hear of no Christian Church at Alexandria ; 
and, while Apollos would certainly have heard there of 
John’s predictions of the Coming One, he would not 
have been likely to hear of Jesus Himself. For 
KaTTix’^taSrai as oral teaching, see Ro. ii. 17, 18. 

See appended note 
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■jbaptism of John, of which alone Jie knew. Now 
Aquila and Priscilla, we are told, heard him 
preach ; and they appear to have been greatly 
impressed by his genius and piety; for “they 
took film unto them, and expounded unto him 
the V?ay of God more carefully.” We may 
hazard a guess as to what their instruction would 
have been. They would have drawn his atten- 
tion especially to the suffering-Servant pass- 
ages, and shewn him how they were naturally 
and satisfactorily fulfilled in the Person and 
Work of Jesus; they would have dwelt upon 
the life of Him of Nazareth, and pointed out 
that while He was certainly the focus of the 
Baptist’s Messianic predictions, John, who was 
himself, in his own measure, the fulfilment of 
prophecy, was entisely eclipsed by the brighter 
Light to whom he bgre witness. The result of 
this instruction was, that Apollos offered himself, 
and was enthusiastically accepted^ as a mission- 
ary fff the Christian faith; and he was able to 
^rove, with some success, to the Corinthian Jews, 
out of the prophetic scriptures, that Jesus was 
the Messiah. Re-baptism in his case would not 
have been judgeck necessary, perhaps ; but he 
would certainly h^e received the Spirit by the 
imposition of the hands, ‘either of Aquila, or of 
Paul at a later period. The importance of 
Apollos for our purpose is twofold. In the first 
place he is a link in the chain of evidence, which 
goes to prove the existence of a wide-spreading 
body of disciples who owed allegiance to the 
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Baptist ; a fact which witnesses to the extra- 
ordinary popularity John must have evoked in 
his life-time. Here we see one of the ramifica- 
tions of this sect in Alexandria, and another 
taking root in Ephesus ; and possibly we may 
take it that it had its chief centre at Corirtth ; for 
Apollos’ eagerness to pass over into Achaia is 
that of a convert whose chief aim is to lead his 
former companions to follow in his steps. And. 
in the second place, Apollos, who was perhaps 
in the position of a leader of this sect, did not 
yet identify the Baptist with the figure of the 
Messiah; from which we may argue that this 
identification was evolved at a later period, and 
was the product of that friction ■ of option 
beDveen the Baptists and Christians, which 
would have arisen out of -the high claims the 
latter made for their Master. 

7. The second of the two incidents we are 
considering, occurred also at Ephesus, some little 
while after the departure of Apollos to Corinth. 
Upon his arrival at that city, in the course of 
his third missionary journey, possibly about the 
year 56 A.D., and twenty-seven years after the 
execution of the Baptist, Pau,l encounters twelve 
disciples, at the entrance tb the synagogue, it 
may be, while the congregation were assembling 
for prayers. The narrative makes it quite 
clear that they were not Christians, unless the 
author is reflecting back the subsequent fact to 
the period before their baptism. But it is more 
natural to suppose that they were disciples of 
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the Baptist ; members, that is, of the Baptist 
sect, and probably converts of Apollos in his 
pre-Christian days. If that is so,- evidently 
Apollos, had not been able to carry them with 
him ih the step he had taken ; and Aquila and 
Prisdila had, possibly,* no personal knowledge 
of them. But we may conjecture that Apollos, 
learning of Paul’s plans, had communicated with 
them from Corinth, and referred them to the 
Apostle himself. Thus they would have 
accosted him, with a request for information, at 
the most natural place of meeting. This sup- 
position explains the question that Paul 
addressed to them: “Did ye receive the Holy 
G^ost when ye believed?” — a form of words 
which takes us back to Peter’s explanation, ren- 
dered to the ApQstles at Jerusalem, of the 
reasons which led him to baptise Cornelius. The 
meaning is quite plain; he wanted to know 
whether they were conscious of an outpouring of 
the "Spirit when they were baptised. Baptism 
•into the name of Jesus, and the belief in Jesus 
which that baptism ratifies, are interchangeable 
terms. But there can be no doubt that Paul 
was, for the raom^nt, under a misapprehension ; 
for he takes it for granted that these men who 
have approached him are Christian disciples, and 
he speaks t8 them familiarly of their belief. 
And yet something strange and unexpected in 
their question, prompts him to ask whether they 
have really grasped one of the fundamentals of 
the Christian position, namely the Spirit- 
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baptism.^®® That they are equally puzzled by 
his question is shown by their answer ; for they 
ignore hjs implication of belief, and fasten upon 
that which most attracted their attention. They 
are quite ignorant of his meaning when he*speaks 
to them of the Spirit b^ing imparted in iSaptism. 
Not, indeed, that a doctrine of the Spirit was 
new to them; or that they had never heard of 
John’s prediction of the Spirit-baptism ; but 
rather that they had had no proof, so far, of what 
Christian baptism implied. This would go to 
bear out the position that Apollos had not re- 
ceived the Spirit before his departure for 
Corinth. “Nay,” they said, “we did not even 
hear whether a Holy Ghost is” — “is givep. in 
baptism,” that is, or “exists in connection with 
baptism.”^^ Immediately there follows Paul’s 
startled enquiry, “Into what then were ye bap- 
tised?” and their answer, ^Tnto John’s baptism,” 
at once mak^s the matter clear. They were 
Baptists ; a sect of which Paul had at present, 
perhaps, but little personal acquaintance. AiM 
they had probably received their baptism, not 
at the hands of John, but from Apollos. Paul, 
having cleared up this misunderstanding, at 
once proceeds to answer tneir queries, and to 
give them the information they desired. “John 

cf. Heb. vi. i, 2 . 

161 cf. Rackham, *^Acts/' p. 346 . “Into what/^ 
says Paul, using the opening of the familiar formula, 
“Into the name of Jesus Christ but “into what name” 
he could not say ; nor could the Twelve in their reply. 
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baptised with the baptism of repentance,” he 
says ; “saying unto the people^ that they should 
believe on him which should come after him, 
that is^ on Jesus.” He shows them, in other 
wordsjj, the incomplete nature of John’s baptism; 
he inffems them that the Baptist’s mission lay, 
primarily, dot in his baptising so much as in the 
witness he gave to Jesus ; and he points out that, 

, m John’s own estimation, Jesus was the Messiah 
whose advent he preached. In all this Paul 
appears to have been more convincing than 
Apollos, notwithstanding the eloquence of the 
latter’s wisdom ; and perhaps we may attribute 
this to the fact that Apollos did not yet possess 
the% Spirit. The narrative, like the preceding 
one, is left in a somewhat unfinished condition ; 
but we may suppose that Paul then went on to 
explain that Jesus’ baptism contained what 
John’s lacked, in that it imparted the Spirit for 
the remission of sins and the gift®of a new life ; 
for now the twelve were fully persuaded to be 
baptised, and themselves received the coveted 
blessing. It is not easy to understand why the 
twelve should have been re-baptised. Re-baptism 
had not been con^dered necessary in the case of 
Apolloj! ; unless indeed the narrative in this point 
has been curtailed. And it is not quite in 
harmony with Paul’s methods to insist, on his 
arrival, upon a novel procedure in such cases, 
without any good reason being alleged for it.^® 

152 cf. Ramsay, Paul the Traveller/^ p. 270, 

who gives it up. 
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But it may well be that the narrative has been 
touched by a later hand, and reflects a different 
set of circumstances. Such circumstances 
would have arisen, when the Baptists 'c^e to 
claim their founder as the Messiah, gind^when, 
as we shall later on see to have been th^ case, 
their custom of a single baptism of ‘repentance 
assimilated itself to the daily purificatory wash- 
ings of another Jewish fraternity; for then thf>- 
sect would have become a distinct heresy, in 
sharp conflict with the Church of Jesus, and a 
policy of re-baptism would have been both 
reasonable and necessary. But, up to the 
present, we have only the first inchoate form of 
an opinion, which was afterwards to deveiop 
larger proportions, as it came in conflict with the 
Christian idea. 



X 

The Growth of the Baptist Sect 

I . In the course of our enquiry we have, both 
in the Gospels and in Acts, met with traces of a 
Baptist sect, existing side by side with, and yet 
distinct from, the Christian community. We 
have seen that there is reason to suspect that 
this sect originated with John himself, and arose 
from that attitude of aloofness which he finally 
adopted towards Jesus; .though it is not likely 
that the claim to be the Messiah was ever made 
on. his behalf during his life-tifile; and though 
' it is probable that, to the end, he resisted any 
attempts to glorify him. At least it seems that 
we are constrained to admit that he formed a 
band of disciple^round his person, who obeyed 
certain rules, spfh as that of fasting at stated 
periods, and who were initiated into his following 
by the rite<^)f baptism, when that rite, in his 
ministry, ceased to have a Messianic significance. 
There is only one other passage in the New T esta- 
ment which appears to have any reference to the 
Baptist sect and its claims ; and with this our 
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chain of scriptural witness comes to an end. In 
I John V. 6, we read, “This is he that came by 
water and blood, Jesus Christ; not in the water 
only, but iii the water and in the blood.”^® The 
author certainly has in view Jesus’ Baptisiti and 
Death ; and he probably calls to mind Ae ^w of 
blood and water from His pierced side, recorded 
in the fourth Gospel. But his reiteration of the 
fact that Jesus came not by water alone, but by 
blood also, evidently points to the conclusion 
that he is attempting to counteract the spread of 
certain erroneous opinions. He is drawing a 
distinction between a baptism which is no more 
than a purificatory rite by water, and one which, 
while it employs water, depends for its r^al 
efficacy upon the life-giving properties of Jesus’ 
death; “we were buried therefore with hini 
through baptism into death: that like as Christ 
was raised from the dead through the glory of 
*the Father, so we also might walk in newness of 
life.”^®^ And this distinction exactly differen- 
tiates the Johannine and the Christian baptisms. 
Thus it seems probable that it is the Baptist 
sect, and their tenets, of which the writer is 
thinking. 

2 . Is it possible to trace th^ early history of 

this sect, and to define its relation to the Christian 

« 

OwTOC SOTtV 6 tXSwV 8t’ wSoTOC Kffll aifJMTO^, ’IlJffOWC 
X(Bi<rrof’ ovK iw rqi vBart fi6vov aXX’ iv r<(i vBar'i Kot £V 
a'lfiaTi' cf. Westcott, "The Epistles of St. John,” 
pp. 181-183. 

*** Ro. vi. 4. 
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Church? The attempt must be made; though 
our conclusions, based upon very meagre and 
fragmentary sources of information, must remain 
highly speculative. We have, in the first place, 
to dirdfct our attention to the so-called Hemero- 
baptistl ; a Jewish sect Which owed its origin to 
a developn*ent, at about the beginning of the 
Christian era, of ritual washings for the purifying 
of moral offences; and which seems, at a later 
date, to have had certain affinities with Christian 
heretical bodies.^®® It is possible that the 
Hemerobaptists may have been an off-shoot of 
the Essenes ; but so far as our evidence extends, 
and it is very slight, they appear to have had but 
thi% one feature, that of continuous washings, in 
common ; and this they also shared with the 
stricter Jewish circles. The witness of Epi- 
phanius,^®* who wrote towards the end of the 
fourth century, is of no considerable value on 
the question as to what were th^ir tenets, and 
whatr their points of contact with other Jewish 
%ects : but we have references to the sect in the 
Apostolical Constitutions, a work which was 
probably produced at Antioch about the year 

\ 

155 Li^htfoot, ** Colossians and Philemon/' pp. 366, 
367, 4<fe«405 ; equates the ^^Hjue/oojSaTrTKrrai with the 
‘^f)oken of in Tosifta, ''Vadayim/' c. 2. 
Schiirer, II. ii. p. 210, note 91, says that the 

sect is fabricated, and only indicates a general Jewish 
custom ; a scepticism which evades, but does not 
explain, the evidence. 

155 See appended note 
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A.D. 375 -^ Amongst a list of Jewish sects, 
whose opinions are stated ; a list which comprises 
the Sadducees, Pharisees, Basmotheans, Ebion- 
ites and Essenes; we find the Hemerebaptists, 
“who every day, unless they wash, do’ not^at, — 
nay, and unless they tleanse their befls and 
tables, or platters and cups and seats, do not 
make use of any of them.”^® So far, there is 
nothing to distinguish these washings from t he _ 
ceremonial purifications of the Pharisees; but 
in another passage we find an allusion to a daily 
baptism, undoubtedly that practised by members 
of this sect, in which a cleansing from sin appears 
to be indicated. “He (i.e. Jesus),” we read, “has 
in several ways changed baptism ; . . . , . 

for instead of daily baptisms. He has given only 
one, which is that into His death.”^® The 
reference in another place is rather more dubious. 
It reads; “Be ye likewise contented with one 
baptism alone,^that which is into the death of the 
Lord ; not that which is conferred by witked 
heretics, but that which is conferred by un- 
blamable priests ; and let not 

that which comes from the ungodly be received 
by you, nor let that which^ is done by the 
godly be disannulled by a second. For 
as there is one God,* one Christ, and one 
Comforter, and one death of *the Lord in 

157 Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace/* p. 45 . 

168 Apost. Const, vi, 6 . 

Apost. Const, vi. 23 . 


159 
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the body, so let that baptism which is unto 
Him be but one.”^“ Undoubtedly the writer is 
here thinking of all those sects who claimed the 
right, which the Church claimed, to re-baptise in 
the case of converts ; but his thought covers and 
includes the Hemerobaj^tists. From the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions we travel backwards to the 
Clementine Homilies, which may, perhaps, be 
•^ated in the middle of the third century; and 
there we find that John himself is spoken of as a 
Hemerobaptist, in a passage to which we shall 
return in another connection.^®^ Hegesippus, 
writing about the year A.D. 160, enumerates 
several sects, amongst which appear the Hem- 
er(fbaptists.“* On the strength of this evidence, 
therefore, we may say that the sect was well 
known in the first four centuries ; that its main 
tenet was the necessity of a daily ablution of a 
quasi-sacramental character ; that, though Jewish 
in origin, it for some reason c^me into a sort 
of competition with the Christian Church on the 

160 Apost. Const, vi. 15. 

161 Clement. Horn. ii. 23. On the Homilies, an 
Ebionite production, cf. Westcott, "Canon of the 
New Testament," J)p. 285-291 ; Lightfoot, "Apostolic 
Fathers^" I. i. pp. too, 36^. 

162 Quoted ^n Eusebius, H.E., iv. 22 : "Hirav 8 e 
yv&fiat Stapopoi iv ry irtpiro/uji ev vtoig 'lapaijX rwi/ 
Kara rije pvXrig ’louSa Kot roO XpioroO aiirai' 'Eaaatoi, 
raXiXatoe, 'H/ucpolSaTmcrrai, Maafiw^eoi, Sapapeirai, 
^apiaatoi. On the date of Hegesippus, cf. Lightfoot, 
"Apost. Fathers," II. i. p. 451 ; Wordsworth, "Min. of 
Grace," p. 127. 
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question of baptism; and that its influence was 
sufficiently great to warrant Epiphanius’ pains 
in the refutation of its errors. 

3 . From the Hemerobaptists we turn to th^ 
obscure sect of the Dositheans, of whom we 
glean some particulars 4n the pages of#Epi- 
phanius.^^ It appears that Dositheus was of 
Jewish antecedents; and that he espoused the 
Samaritan heresy previous to giving rein to hi^ 
own convictions. His peculiar tenets, differen- 
tiating him from the Samaritans, are said to have 
included a belief in the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, the establishment of an ecclesiastical 
polity, abstention from animal food, strictness in 
sexual relations, the observance of circumcision 
and of the Sabbath, the prohibition of all inter; 
course with strangers, and the cultivation of 
rigorous ascetic habits. Doubtless there is 
much confusion, and a characteristic display of 
inaccuracy in ^this description; but we may 
perhaps see, in the customs of the DositheSns, 
traces of those rules of life to which the Essenes 
bound themselves. At a considerably later date, 
Photius states that the Dositheans declared their 
founder to have been the M^ssiah.^®^ In the 
Apostolical Constitutions^ Dositheus is^ men- 
tioned as a false apo^le who attempted to 
undermine the work of Peter, anS the leader 
of a sect which comprised amongst its members 

See appended note 

Photius, Bibliotheca/' code 230. cf. Schechter, 
''Documents/' vol. i. p. xxiv. 
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Simon Magus, and one Cleobius.^“ The 
Clementine Recognitions, and the Clementine 
Homilies which present us with two versions of 
the sanie romance, and which both belong to 
the third ’century, give us a curious tale of the 
relhtiijhs ■ of Dositheus with Simon Magus. 
According, to these authorities, John Baptist, 
who is said to have practised daily-baptism, had 
in his life-time thirty principal disciples, of whom 
Tlie chief was Simon. Upon John’s death, 
Simon being away in Egypt, Dositheus claimed 
the leadership of the sect. He seems to have 
proclaimed himself the Messiah, or the “Stand- 
ing One.” But when Simon returned, he 
d^covered that his pretensions were eclipsed by 
the superior magical powers of the other; and, 
resigning his usurped authority, he shortly 
afterwards died.^® It is important to notice that 

• 9 

^ Apost. Const, vi. 8. 'UyUa Se e^yXOa/uev iv rote* 
i 0 vt<Ti KypvcrcTeiv tov Xoyov ryg Z(orj^ Tore kvypyycrBV 6 
8/aj8oXoc Cig TOV XaoVy awotTreiXai ottiVo) Tijuwv ipevdawoa* 
ToXonc j 3 ej 3 ?jXw(T(v row Xoyou' Kai TTpoe^aXovro 
KXeofitov riva koI rrapei^ev^av nf) Sz/xwi/i* ovroi 8« 
fiaOyTivovcn rtvt, ov Kat TrapevSoKtjur/travrec 

i^wffavTo Trig This Cleobius, or Cleobulus, is 

mentioned in the Pseudo-Ignatian Ep. to the Trallians 
(which is largely dependent upon the Apost. Const.) 
xi. icai ra roG irovripov tyyova, OeoSoroi/ ml 

KXeoj 3 ouXov K.r.X. cp. Epiphanius, '^Ad. Haer/' II. 
ii xxxi. 6. fiai KXeojSmv, eItovv KXfojSovXov. cf. 
Lightfoot, **Apost. Fathers/' II. iii. pp. 162, 163. 
See also Apost. Const, vi. 16, OfSajuev yap on ol irepl 
2 f)U(i)va ml KXbo^iov awra^avreg l 3 if 3 X(a hr 

ovopan XpKTTOv mi rwv padyrtov avTOv wspi(jiipov(Tiv. 

See appended note 
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Hegesippus speaks of Simon, Dositheus and 
Cle'bbius, as being the leaders of three separate 
sects but at any rate his distinctions argue a 
certain similarity, and perhaps a commpn origin. 
Putting on one side the legendary accounts 
of Dositheus and hisc companions,' must 
probably allow something to the tradition which 
would establish some sort of connection between 
himself and John Baptist. Our authorities, 
moreover, while they display a consideratJlT 
ignorance of the origin of various Jewish sects, 
yet agree in placing the beginning of a flood of 
sectarian divisions at about the time of John’s 
death.*® These sects, each one of them, appear 
to have regarded their founder as the Messiah ; 
and we have evidence, both in the Clementine 
Recognitions, and in Justin Martyr, who wrote 
about the year 150 A.D., that John’s disciples 
also regarded him as th*e Messiah, after his 
death.*® Simon Magus and Dositheus are both 

Hegesippus, quoted in Eusebius, H.E., iv. 22,* 
’Atto t(ov tiTTci aijOEcrtwv, (wr ko). avro^ tjv tv nj) Xa(J> cKp* 
MV 'SiifUMV, ovtv 01 ^tfuiMviavol Kal KXtu/SfOC, o^ev 

KXsolSirjvotf Kol Aoo-t^toc, o^’tv AoafSrtavot, fc.r.X.). 

168 cf. Clement. Recog. i. 53.*= ‘‘Cumque crebro 
deposcerent, ut de Jesu aut discerent, aut docerent, si 
ipse esset Christus ; visum siobis est ascendere ad tern- 
plum, et coram omni populo protestari%de eo, simul et 
arguere Judaeos de multis, quae ab eis absurde 
gerebantur. In multas etenim jam partes oopuius 
scindebatur, initio sumpto a Johanne Baptista.” (Peter 
is speaking). 

1® See appended note 
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treated, in the Clementine Recognitions, as 
having sprung from the Sadducees ; and 
Dositheus in particular, we are told, hindered 
the Sam^tans from believing that Jesus was the 
Messfeh.*™ 

4. .t'lo'w we have already seen, in our study 
of the Scriptural evidence, that John Baptist, 
towards the end of his career, gathered around 
him a body of disciples, who would have formed 
"tHe nucleus of the sect which subsequently 
became known as the Baptists. After John’s 
death, and follov/ing upon his waning popularity 
amongst the Judaean populace, and the growing 
interest in Jesus, it is quite possible that his 
difciples may have directed their attention more 
particularly to Samaria, as forming a more profit- 
able field for their activities. If Simon and 
Dositheus were indeed his adherents, and they 
were both of them 'Samaritans, such a course 
would be reasonable enough. Simon, we 
knew, studied in Egypt ; and the main seats of 
'the Dosithean sect appear to have been in 
Southern Palestine and Egypt.^^^ Thus we can 
account for the spread of John’s fame and teach- 
ing southwards ^to Alexandria ; whence it was 
carried by Apollos to Asia Minor. If Simon 
and Oositheus, as successive leaders of the 

170 Clement, kecog, i, 54 . '*Qui tamen’’ (i.e., the 
Samaritans) ‘‘unum verum Prophetam ex Moysis vati- 
cinationibus recte expectantis, pravitate Dosithei 
impediti sunt, ne hunc quern exspectabant, crederent 
esse Jesum.’’ 

171 cf. Schechter : ''Documents/' voL i. p. xxvi. 
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Baptist sect, each gave out in turn that he was 
the “Standing One,” or the Messiah ; we have 
a ground for the later belief of the sect, which 
claimed to have found the Messiah in the person 
of John himself. Simon appears to hav^ found 
little profit in his leadership of the Baptises ; and 
he is represented in Acts as making a bid for a 
high position in the new sect of Christians, of 
whom he had heard that they dispensed great 
magical powers by the gift of the Holy Spint. 
At a later date he developed opinions which may 
be classified as Gnostic. We know nothing of 
the reasons which prompted Cleobius and Dosi- 
theus (if we follow the guidance of Epiphanius 
rather than the Clementines upon the ques^on 
of his death) to forsake the Baptists ; but it is 
probable that the sect found a leader in Apollos 
for some little while. It cannot be considered 
strange that we have 'no reference in the Pauline 
epistles to the Baptists ; for the sect was naturally 
regarded as a Jewish, and not a Christian, body ; 
and Paul, whose work lay mainly amongst the 
Gentiles, would have had but little cognizance 
of the opinions of Jewish sectaries. If he 
nowhere mentions John himself, he would not 
be likely to bestow much attention upon John’s 
adherents. Moreover, die picture in Acfe of his 
meeting with the twelve Baptists, *“is a sufficient 
indication of his ignorance of, and lack of 
interest in, their opinions. It seems probable 
that it was in Asia Minor that the Baptists were 
first brought into connection with the Hemero- 
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baptists. The sect, weakened by numerous 
secessions to Christianity, and by internal dis- 
ruptions, would have quickly assimilated it- 
self to a body with which it had the rite of 
baptism, at- the least, in common. And the con- 
junction of the two seqts would have had the 
natural effect of modifying the opinions of both. 
The Baptists would have extended their purifi- 
catory practices to the standard of their friends ; 
wiiile the Hemerobaptists would have accepted 
John as their Master. Very soon John would 
have been regarded as a Hemerobaptist 
himself ; and, since he was held to be the 
Messiah, the baptism would have become sac- 
ramental, and the means of imparting the Spirit. 
These complementary dogmatic positions would 
have brought the sect into a position of antagon- 
ism to the Christian Church ; and, in the end, the 
amalgamation of the*two Jewish bodies would 
have produced a Christian heresy. 

5.* There is yet one possible" source of in- 
formation, upon which we must now spend some 
thought. It is, doubtless, too early in the day 
to use, for strictly historical purposes, the so- 
called “Zadokite” document, while its date, its 
parentage, and even its -provenance, are still 
matters*of critical enquiiy.^^ But it may be of 
interest, in a provisional fashion, to notice what 

cf. Schechter : "Documents of Jewish Sectaries," 
vol. i. The editor dates the document circ. 176-150 
B.C., and attributes it to a Zadokite sect, who were per- 
haps of Sadducean origin, and who became incorporated 
in the Dositheans. 
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the bearing of that document upon our present 
investigation is likely to be, should the attractive 
contention of G. Margoliouth come to be 
generally accepted^^^^ The story of^the sect 
may be briefly related. The Sadduceanr party 
traced their origin to a certain Zadok; ofi^whom 
next to nothing is known; but in s^peaking of 
themselves as the “sons of Zadok,” the Sad- 
ducean priesthood probably claimed at least a 
spiritual lineage from Zadok, the priest of tUS 
age of David.^^^ A section of the Sadducean 
party, distinguished by their peculiar devotion 
to the Torah^ and amongst whom may have 
flowered certain of the fseudefigrafha, formed 
themselves into a religious community whjch 
came to be known as the Boethusians, after their 
leader, the priest Boethos.^*^^ It is possible that 
we have a reference to these Boethusians, who 
were not the whole,' but ‘'a portion only of the 
Sadducees, in the Clementine Recognitions"'^ 
where we read', “The first schism, therefore ,r^was 
that of those who were called Sadducees, which 
took their rise almost in the time of John. 
These, as more righteous than others, began to 
separate themselves from the assembly of the 

U 3 cf. G. Margoliouth, in '^Journal Theol. 
Studies/' vol. xii. pp. 446-450; ''Expositor/' 8th series, 
vol. ii. pp. 499-517; vol. iii. pp. 213-235. See also a 
review of Schechter by W. E. Barnes, in /. T. 5 . vol. xii. 
pp. 301-303. The whole argument in the text, but for 
a few details, is indebted to Margoliouth. 

174 See appended note 175 See appended note 
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people.””* If that is so, then we may find in 
them another sect which owed its existence to 
the influence of the Baptist ; and that will go far 
to explajp why, as we shall see, they regarded 
John “as the Messiah. It appears that these 
sectarifcs were profoundly impressed by the life 
and teaching of, Jesus, to whose conviction and 
execution they were strongly opposed.^” It is 
quite likely that they were won in a body to 
Christianity, not long after the foundation of the 
Church at Jerusalem, and that we may identify 
them with the '’great company of the priests 
(who) were obedient to the faith,” spoken of in 
Acts, vi. 7. If so, then we may take it that, in 
th§ persecution which arose after the martyrdom 
of Stephen, many of these Sadducean converts 
were amongst the dispersed, and perhaps already 
found a refuge at Damascus. This would 
account for the great migration of their co- 
religionists thither at a later date ; and it would 
alsw throw a flood of light upon the life history 
•of Saul the Pharisee. It is possible to see in 
Stephen, “a man full of faith, and of the Holy 
Spirit,” a converted Sadducean priest. For 
while his opponents, we are told, “were not able 
to withstand the wisdom and the spirit by which 
he spa^e,” and were obliged to suborn nlen to 
proffer again^ him the false charge, “we have 
heard him speak blasphemous words against 
Moses and God;” at the same time we find 

Clement. Recog. i. 54. 

177 See appended note 
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Stephen himself expressing a reverence for the 
Mosaic Law before the Synedrium’, “ye who 
received the law as the ordinances of angels, and 
kept it not.” In other words, he displays the- 
temper of the Sadducean reformers, as against 
Pharisaic Rabbinism. And then, we 'an^, told, 
“Saul was consenting unto his death, This 
was the future Apostle’s first overt act of hostility 
towards the Christians; and from that time 
forward he became exceedingly active in tlfe 
work of persecution.^” But it i^ quite possible 
that his antagonism was prompted by a particular 
motive, which would explain his selection of 
Damascus for his further efforts. We may 
suppose that, being “exceedingly zealous for l^he 
traditions” of the fathers, ““ he would have felt a 
very peculiar bitterness towards priests who had 
become apostates ; and in such circumstances he 
would willingly have sacrificed his pride, to the 
extent of doing the work of the Sadducean high- 
priest, who might have been expected to«>be 
equally incensed, in an attempt to exterminate * 
those who had caused a schism in the ranks of 
the priesthood. Thus he went to that official 
to request letters of authority tq the synagogues 
at Damascus, in order that he might track down 
these sectaries, who already defined their 
doctrines as a “Way.”“^ 

See appended note 

179 Ac. viii. 1-4. 

1 ®® Gal. i. 13, 14. 

181 Ac. ix. I, 2. cf. Note 147. 
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6. Now the Christianity of this priestly 
faction appears to haye been of a vague and in- 
distinct quality. Its members were, indeed, the 
outermost fringe, who had . not in the least 
grasped the implications of the faith they had 
adop^fed ; nor did they see why the practice of 
the new religion should alter, or sever, their 
adhesion to the Mosaic Law and ritual, which 
,)yas so dear to their hearts. In fact we may see 
in them a section of that Judaizing party which 
Paul found to be so grave a menace to the life 
of the Church, and which came near to relegating 
Christianity to the position of a novel Jewish 
sect. In the very earliest days, even the 
Apostles failed to realise that any breach of con- 
tinuity with Judaism was involved in their 
profession ; and we find them not only attending 
synagogue services, but even the sacrificial 
worship of the Temple.^* Moreover, the 
'‘Epistle to the Hebrews^' woyld have had but 
little force, unless its readers were still more or 
less in touch with the ceremonial of sacrifice. In 
Damascus these sectaries were, possibly, hardly 
cognisant of the steady development of the 
Christian consciousness ; and just as Paul’s con- 
version aroused their suspicion, so his subsequent 
conduct earned their undying hatred. Already 
detesting him as their persecutor, they were 
suddenly amazed to hear of his change of front. 
We do not know what lapse of time is implied by. 


18 ® cf. Ac. ii. 46 ; iii. i ; v. 12, 20. 
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“I went away into Arabia ; and again I returned 
unto Damascus;” but it was probably on 
his return that “straightway in the synagogues 
he proclaimed Jesus, that he is the Son of God,”’ 
and that “he confounded the Jews which *dwelt 
at Damascus, proving that this is the Clfast.”^® 
It was Paul’s Christology, of which we find no 
trace in this document, though it contains clear 
evidence of Christian teaching on other mattery 
which would in the first place have roused the 
animosity of these Boethusians ; notwithstanding 
the fact that they proclaimed Jesus the Messiah. 
But it was when Paul went on to draw the 
necessary conclusions from his Christological 
premises, as to the abrogation of the whole of the 
Mosaic ordinances, that these Judaeo-Christians 
burst into full revolt. In this personal antagon- 
ism we may trace the early appearance of 
Ebionite opinions ; and in the history of the 
Boethusians w^ may see another Baptist sect 
transforming itself into a Christian hereby. 
There can be little doubt that it is Paul who 
figures in this document as an incarnation of 
“Beliar,” who stalks the land to seduce men from 
the true faith by his lies, andtwho eventually 
brings about the great catastrophe, in whjch the 
Temple is destroyed, and the nation finally 
overthrown.^“ 

185 cf. Gal. i. 17; Ac. ix. 20, 22. 

184 cf. p. 1,1. 14. ‘^There arose the man of scoffing, 
who taught Israel floods of lies.” p. 4, 1. 13. “During 
all these years there will be Belial let loose against 
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7. It was this catastrophe, the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus in the year A.D. 70, and the 
wide devastation caused by the Roman cam- 
'paign, which conspired to bring about the great 
migration' of the Boethusians to Damascus.^® 
Feeling that the Temfjle at Jerusalem had been 
abolished, for ever; and acting upon the pre- 
cedents set them by their compatriots at Leon- 
topolis and Elephantine, or even by their 
Samaritan neighbours at Mount Gerizim ; they 
contemplated the erection of another temple at 
Damascus, refusing the counsels of despair which 
characterised the attitude of the Pharisees; in 
connection with which they reorganised their 
community, entering upon a New Covenant with 

Israel.” p, 20, 11 . 13-15. “And from the day when 
there was gathered in the only teacher,” i.e., the 
crucifixion of Jesus, a.d. 30, “until all the men of the war 
were wasted.” i.e., the destruction of Jerusalem a.d. 70, 
“who walked with the Man of Lies about forty years.” 
p.^^19, 11. 33, 34. “vSo are all the who entered into 
the New Covenant in the land of Damascus, but they 
turned and committed treason, and turned away from 
the spring of living waters.” Here we have an indica- 
tion that at some time there was a secession of certain 
of the Boethusians to Paul and Christianity. 

185 cf. p. 5, 11 . lb, 21. “At the end of the destruction 
of the Jand,” when “the land became desolate.” p. 6, 
1. 5. “The captivity of Israel who have gone forth out 
of the land ef Judah and sojourned in the land of 
Damascus, all of whom God called princes.” p. 4, 1 . 3. 
“The priests are the captivity of Israel, who have gone 
forth out of the land of Judah, and they who have joined 
them. And the sons of Zadok are the chosen of Israel, 
men of renown, that arose at the end of the days.” 
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God, and continuing the whole sacrificial system, 
which their Rabbinical opponents were content 
to abandon.*® This body of exiles was led by 
one who remains nameless, but is designated the 
“Star “The Star is he who explained the Law, 
who came to Damascus.^’*®* They caHed.them- 
selves “the sons of Zadok,” in a more or less ideal 
sense, to emphasise their spiritual legitimacy; 
and they declared that they were the elect 
“remnant” of the prophetical Scriptures; ^y 
which they meant to imply that, not only were 
they, morally and religiously, the true Israelites, 
the Church of God; but that their sectarian 
priesthood was to be, in the future, the only valid 
priesthood.*® n 

8. These Boethusians acknowledged two 
Messiahs, in the persons of John Baptist and 
Jesus; but in both cases the Messiahship was 
to be realised at sofiie fiiture time. We can 
readily understand fhe historical position of the 
sectaries, who refused to throw over their t-ld 
Master when they came to adopt a new one. ' 
But theologically it is a perplexing position ; for 
while John is nowhere spoken of as the Elijah, 

i 

186 See appended note 

187 cf. p. 7, 1. 19. For a curious modern palallel to 
this, see '"The Times/" 7th May, 1912, 2nd leading 
article. A Thibetan Buddhist leader at Lhasa, who is 
known as “The Shining Star, the Defender of Religion.” 

188 cf. p. 2. 11. II, 12, “And among all of them did 
He raise up for Himself men of renown, in order to leave 
a remnant to the land, and to fill the face of the world 
with their offspring.” 
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it cannot be said that the distinction is grounded 
upon the difference between the Son of David 
and the Suffering Servant, since neither Messiah 
appears ^o fulfil, otherwise than partially, either 
function. The Baptist is spoken of under the 
title of “a' Root of Plarying,’' which is reminis- 
cent of the#Messianic, ‘‘a shoot out of the stock 
of Jesse, and a branch out of his roots only, in 
this case, the Root has been “caused to sprout 
from Israel and Aaron.”^®^ This “Root of 
Planting,” who is the Messiah, is destined to 
appear again as will also the other Messiah, 
the “Teacher of Righteousness. The “Root” 

189 cf. p. i. 1. 7. “He caused to sprout from Israel 
anck Aaron a Root of Planting. “ cp. Is. xi. i. 

190 cf. p. 13, 1. I. “Until there will arise the 
Anointed from Aaron.” p. 19, I. 35; p. 20, 1- i. “From 
the day when there was gathered in the only Teacher,” 
i.e. the Teacher of Righteousness, “until there will 
arise the Anointed from Aaron and from Israel.” 

191 cf. p. 6. 1. II. “And they shall reach nothing 

beside them, until there will arise the Jeacher of Right- 
eousness in the end of the days.” p. 7, 1. 20. “The 
Sceptre,” i.e., probably the Teacher, “is the prince of 
the congregation, and when he will rise, ‘he will destroy 
all the children of Seth’.” Probably the Gnostic sect of 
Sethians is here intended. On this sect see Hippolytus, 
*‘Refut. v.^ 14-17; X. 7. He gives them an 

Orphic origin ; and in v. 20 he says, Tovriariv airorpo- 
naiov ri *Ka\ (ppiKTOv ol deo\ KaO' ^Opripov elvat to iiSwp 
vopl^ovaiv, oirep 6 Xoyog Ta>v 'Sir^diavQv <j)oj5epov elvai 

vot» Perhaps, with this view of water, they 
scouted baptism, and were therefore detestable to the 
Zadokites. See, also, Irenaeus, Contra Hcer/* i. 30, 
who makes the Sethites similar to the Ophites. On the 
latter cf. King, *'The Gnostics and their Remains/* pp. 
82-103. 
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is said to come of the priestly line of Aaron 
but nothing is said of the lineage of the 
“Teacher.” But when we notice, running 
through the document, a strong note pf hostility 
to the house of David, probably inspired by the 
animosity which is ^It for the Pharisees ; 
together with an intense zeal fqr the*priesthood ; 
and when we remember the Sadducean historical 
associations with a Priest- Kingship, and the 
tendency in the pseudepigrapha to dwell upon 
the priestly functions of the Messiah ; we may 
take it that the ideal these sectaries had formed 
of the future, would have been on the lines of a 
priestly hierarchy, rather than a royal monarchy. 
The Baptist’s work is very accurately described, 
when it is said that, as a result of his preaching, 
“they meditated over their sin, and they knew 
that they were guilty men ; and they were like 
the blind, groping t'heir Vay for twenty years.” " 
And later on we meet with an echo of his work, 
when we hear of the members of the sect, «that 
“they entered into the covenant of repentance.”^®* 
The former of these two quotations continues, 
“and God had regard to their works, for they 
sought Him with a perfect heajt. And he raised 
up for them a T eacher of Righteousness.” N ow 
this gives us a very important piece of infor- 
mation; for it tells us that John ‘Baptist was at 
work for a period of no less than twenty years 

152 This agrees with the tradition of Lk. ii. 15 ; Jn. i. 
19, 20, which gives John a priestly origin. 

153 cf. p. I. 11. 8, 9 ; p. 19, 1, 16. Also p. I, II. 10, II. 
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before the beginning of Jesus’ ministry ; and thus 
it strikingly corroborates the conclusions we have 
already reached upon independent grounds.^” 


cf. Apost Const. 11. 55. O yap 0tdc, Bedg tjv 
iXlovg, air ap^rn' iKaarrjv yeveav £7rt ptravoiav KaXei 8 ia 
Twv SiKaiwv Kai rtjv .... roue tt/oo 

^*\ifpov Ttjg ai/aSti^ecoc avrov rrJe criopaTiKrjg Sia' Iwavvov 
Tov irpoSpopov* roue S' avrovg Sia rov avrov koi pera rrjv 
yivemiv avrov Xeywv Mtrouotfrf jc.r.X. Cwo interpreta- 
tions are possible of these words. (i) The bodily 
appearance may imply the beginning of Jesus ^ 
ministry, and Christ’s birth the baptism of 
Jesus. In which case we have a reflection of the 
Synoptic tradition, which makes the Baptist’s work 
commence only about six months before the ministry of 
Jesus. (ii) The bodily appearance may stand for the 
Incarnation (a sense which accords best with the struc- 
ture of the sentence — ‘‘His”=God — and with theological 
diction) ; and Christ’s birth may mean either the physical 
fact, or the birth of the Messianic consciousness at the 
Baptism — a reminiscence of Docetic views. In that case 
we have a distinct intimation (founded upon tradition, 
we must suppose), that John was already at work before 
Jesus’ nativity. 



XI 

. The Political, Social, and ReligioiTs 
Background 

I. Shortly after the commencement of the 
Christian era, Palestine was variously divided 
between three of the sons of the Hasmoniean, 
Herod the Greats*® The partition was made by 
the emperor; and they governed as vassal 
princes, in allegiance to Rome, who made her 
authority felt through thfe person of the legatuf 
of Syria. On the' death of his father, Archelaus 
received the ‘districts of Judaea, Samaria, eand 
Idumaea, together with the title of “ethnarchF 
But, after some nine years of wantonly op- 
pressive rule, he was banished to Vienne; and a 
Roman frocurator, whose sea^,of government lay 
at Caesarea, was appointed to taike over his 
administrative duties. During Archelaus’ reign, 
brief though it was, the High-Priesthood had 
been reduced to the position of a puppet of the 
Herodian pleasure ; and, after his departure, it 

195 A general reference to Schurer, ff./.P. I. ii. pp. 
1-79, founded upon Josephus, may suffice for this section. 
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was more or less subordinate to the authority of 
the Synedrium. This gerousia of the people 
was, indeed, possessed of very extensive 
powers ; for it suited the policy of the empire to 
allow the Jews a large measure of independence 
in the ni^tter of self-government. But it was 
the frocuratpr who held the powers of life and 
death, and who was in himself a court of final 
appeal in all questions of supreme importance. 
It is probable that, on the whole, the Roman 
suzerainty was beneficent rather than the 
reverse ; for it curbed the unruly elements, held 
the balance between factions, introduced a 
spirit of order, and made a way for material 
pro^erity. Indeed, but for the taxation, and the 
rapacity with which its incidence was associated, 
the mild despotism of Rome would have scarcely 
proved irksome to the subject peoples. The 
'^districts pf the north-east^ which comprised 
ISfitanSea, Auranitis, Gaulohitis, Trachonitis, 
anckPanias, were put under the government of 
Philip, who was dignified by the title of 
“tetrarck.” But since the population of those 
provinces was, in the main, Syrian and Greek, 
and their religion j)agan, they did not fall within 
the scope of the Baptist’s influence ; and there- 
fore lie •outside our enquiry. The remaining 
son, Antipas, was created 'HetrwrcK' of Galilee 
and Peraea. His rule appears to have carried 
with it a larger measure of personal authority 
than fell to the lot of his brothers. This was 
partly due, no doubt, to the fact that the power 
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and prestige of the Synednufn scarcely ex- 
tended within the confines of his territories; 
but it was also owing to his proved loyalty, which 
persuaded the emperor that it would be con- 
venient and prudent to leave him very much to 
himself. And the wisdom of this course seems 
to have been justified \)y the results ; for he is 
said to have exercised his authority ,with con- 
siderable talent and discretion. It would be 
hard to say that the Jews had any political vi^ws, 
as we understand the term, at the period of which 
we are writing. The Maccabaean revolt had 
been a stroke for liberty and national indepen- 
dence, and religious motives had then been 
pushed into the background. But in these Ij^ter 
days the religious motives dominated all the 
symptoms of unrest of which we have any know- 
ledge. The Roman overlordship produced a 
calm level of social' order, only here and there/ 
ruffled by some local upheaval, which spoke Or 
volcanic elements kept in abeyance by resolute 
government. The Baptist’s movement was a' 
religious revival of this character; politically 
dangerous in its inception, but spending its 
strength, once robbed of that peril, in far- 
. reaching waves of spiritual influence, the length 
of which were the measure of its 
momentum. John’s collision wkh constituted 
authority probably lay in the one act of fervid 
zeal, when he attempted to force Jesus’ hand, and 
compel Him to announce Himself the Messiah. 

2. In attempting to estimate the moral con- 
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ditions of Jewish society, in Galilee and Judaea 
more particularly, in the first century of the 
Christian era ; we are more than ever hampered 
by the paucity of evidence, and by evidence of 
the wrong kind. Josephus has left us a political 
history, ^^hich deals with the cruelty and rapacity 
of rulers, the* sorry intrigues of courts, the ex- 
tortions a^d corruption of officials ; but he does 
not let us see the life of the mass of the people. 
The hideous scenes of the last days of Jeru- 
salem, are but part and parcel of the horrors of 
warfare amongst semi-barbarous peoples, and 
must be leniently judged, and not taken as an 
expression of the average Jewish temperament. 
Onjihe other hand, the strictures of Jesus, and 
the grave indictments of early Christian writers, 
must not be made to form a basis for wide 
generalisations^®*. Moralists habitually take a 
• one-sided view ; or rather, they present only one 
Articular feature in a landsc'ape, relying upon 
thejcnowledge of their audience to redress the 
balance, to reduce objects to their right perspec- 
tive, and to fill in the blank spaces. Therefore it 
is that an attempted reconstruction, at the pre- 
sent day, must necessarily be largely conjectural. 
It need hardly be said that such a reconstruction 
will not be volunteered here. We are only con- 
cerned to notice, in brief, some of the factors 

1®* cf. Montefiore, "Hibbert Lectures/’ Lecture ix. 
and his more recent books, which show that, e.g. the 
typical Pharisee should be rescued from the odium which 
has befallen him, and rehabilitated in our esteem. 
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which would contribute to that end. In the first 
place there is the question of population. That 
this was very mixed in character ' is what, by 
modem analogies and ancient testimonies, we 
should expect of a Mediterranean littoraf, The 
narrow, tortuous streets of the larger towns 
would have been crowded with representatives 
of many nationalities ; merchants and ipechanics, 
soldiers, slaves and officials. The villages, 
indeed, would have proved exclusive to aJien 
settlement; but on the hill-sides, or by the 
caravan routes, the nomadic encampments of 
Bedouin or Syrian shepherds would have been 
a familiar sight. But a clear line of demarcation 
would have been observable, between the main 

t 

centres of Jewish life and influence on the one 
hand, and the towns of Herodian foundation, 
which boasted their Hellenic culture, on the 
other.^” The difference 'between Jerusalem and , 
Caesarea Philippi,’ or Judaea and Galilee, was 
very considerable. In the one, the haughty 
exclusiveness and rigidity, the proud inde- 
pendence and religious fervour, of an ancient 
and peculiar people settled in its native fastness ; 
in the other, the foreign influences, the gay life, 
the buildings of barbaric splendour, and the 
cosmopolitan temper which had rid itsdf of the 
fetters of traditionalism. The oae, narrow and 
unprogressive ; the other, in the eye of the world. 

w cf. G. A. Smith, "Hist. Geog." p. 139. “Was 
Joppa Jewish, national, patriotic, Caesarea was Hero- 
dian, Roman in obedience, Greek in culture.” 
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3 . It is a curious fact that the distinctive 
Jewish characteristics, the national ^irit and" 
aspirations, should have held out so Ipng and so 
persistently against the influx of external forces, 
culture, religious and social, in the very con- 
fined ctarritory of Judsea. Its geographical 
situation on its barren high-lands, the wild and 
desert ominproductive nature of its soil, and the 
absence of any important road-ways, may have 
conspired to this end. But no doubt the 
strength of Judaism lay in the wide dispersion 
of its adherents, whose interest and hopes were 
centred in the Holy City. The large Jewish 
populations gathered in the great cities of the 
empire, the undoubted economic and commercial 
power they wielded, and the jealous guardianship 
which they exhibited for their religious traditions 
and privileges, would hav§ acted as a restraint 
upon foreign interference, ^nd as a source of 
encouragement to their brethren^ in their native 
laiW.^*® We gather that class distinctions were 
*well marked ; though it is not easy to see how 
those distinctions fell. The Sadducean party 
comprised an old landed aristocracy, and the 
higher ranks of ihe priesthood, who were also, 
in all probability, large landowners. Side by 
side wi5i them stood an aristocracy of learning 
and authority,* the Scribes, whose power in the 
state and influence over the people was very 
extensive. , Then, again, there would have been 

cf. Mommsen^ History of Rome/* vol. v. p. 417. 

L 
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a wealthy commercial class, mainly of the 
Pharisaic party; merchants whose prosperity 
was often founded in the over-sea carrying trade, 
perhaps the principal source of great; wealth in 
that day. But what relations of a ‘social kind 
existed between these t various memberg of an 
upper class, it is impossible to say. • The lower 
ranks of the professional classes, priests and 
scribes, a large official body mainly foreign, and 
the smaller merchants, would have formed a 
middle class ; and below them again, there were 
those engaged in agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits, peasants and artisans, together with 
the collectors of taxes, and slaves. The 
mechanical arts were, doubtless, those familiar 
in Palestine of to-day; and we do not hear of 
any special industry. Nor do we meet with any 
reference to the qperations of mining. The 
existence of slayery amongst the Jews is 
probable, sin^e the whole ancient world, with 
the varied fabrics of its civilisations, was based 
upon that institution and it seems to be proved 
by the fact that the Essenes repudiated the 
custom.*®® The main occupations of the people, 
as in earlier days, were provided by the land ; 
they were pastoral and agricultural. We know 
that sheep and cattle were bred ; and we have 

199 cf. Patterson, **The Nemesis of Nations/' which 
gives a full account of the institution of slavery, and of 
how it spelt the ruin of one ancient civilisation after 
another. 

200 cf. Schiirer, II. ii. p- 198 . 
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ample evidence ctf the cultivation of wheat, of 
the olive, and the vine. But we are ignorant 
of the system of land-tenure which obtained ; for 
the Deuteronomic legislation, in this, las in other 
respects, had broken down, even if it ever did 
reflect actual custom, and not an ideal condition 
of things. J There was probably a class of 
peasant proprietors, who passed on their holdings 
by a law of inheritance ; but certainly the larger 
laiidowners, whose wealth may often have been 
derived from other sources, exhibited a ten- 
dency, as in the days of Isaiah, to absorb their 
struggling neighbours. Great contrasts of 
wealth aijjd poverty were a feature of a social life, 
wh^ch had in it the seeds of its own disruption ; 
and the latter we may trace to its obvious 
sources, in the taxation, which was inevitably 
shifted to the weakest shoulders, the oppressive 
abuse of power by the grdat, and the debtor’s 
laws, which were harsh in tlfe extreme. 

4. The education of the pectjDle, which was 
• placed upon a religious foundation, was well 
cared for. The synagogue system undoubtedly 
meant a certain measure of intellectual en- 
lightenment, together with an awakening of 
religious interests. The schools sharpened the* 
wits of ’the young, if they did not impart any 
very useful knowledge; and they brought the 
sanctions of religion into touch with the home 
life. But, unhappily, the pabulum supplied, 
and the general conception of what constitutes 
a proper intellectual equipment, so far from 
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nourishing, rather tended to the weakening 
of the moral fibre. Exercises in rabbinical 
tradition, the guidance of the life by minute 
ordinances governing the most trivial details, 
the observance of customs which had assumed 
the sanctity of a mystic cult ; all these ^ings left 
no room for the expansion of copsci^ce, and the 
development of character; and the^^ crushed 
those human instincts which are the material of 
which true nobility and social harmony must be 
constructed. An extreme form of legalism must 
necessarily have encouraged the growth of 
the most unamiable qualities; of selfishness, 
arrogance, and an acute lack of all sympathy. 
Conscience, having compounded with auth(yity, 
and having abdicated its own right to govern, 
would easily have found the means to 

evade the intolerable pressure of nforal duties ; 
righteousness was ‘ not ' held to imply piety, 
and ethical conduct was divorced from re- 
ligious motives and standards. Thus an im- 
mense scope was left for the growth of 

vicious tendencies ; and the laxity of the pro- 
fessors of the Law, would have been reflected on 
a gigantic scale in the lives of those, to whom 
they were the highest examples of right living 
and right thinking. Greed and opfpression, 
vindictiveness and deceit, sexual' immorality and 
callous indifference to the sufferings of die poor, 
the outcasts, and the sick; all these doubtless 
throve in such an environment. But it is fatally 
easy to fill in these dark patches ; and it may be 
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well to remember that Judaea in the first century 
of our era was, in many respects, purer and 
sweeter than in the pre-exilic days; and Jeru- 
salem, by contrast with Rome, was still a City of 
HolineSs, Nevertheless, there was ample 
scope ior a- prophet of John’s calibre. No 
doubt, withiiis talk of the impending judgment 
and the dissolution of the world, his appeal was 
rather to personal fears, than to any higher 
motives. But it says something for his contem- 
poraries that his mission was attended with so 
great success, and that his memory was cherished 
for long after his death. They were not wholly 
bad if they could be awakened to a real repen- 
tan(ft, which meant not merely an avowal of sin, 
but that they were content to accept a course of 
discipline, and laboured to exhibit that change 
of character which was the practical issue of 
John’s teaching. And there can be little 
question that the Baptist’s moveijpent produced 
a fhong moral revulsion; though, as was the 
case with Jesus, his converts were drawn mainly 
from the poorer classes, the uneducated and the 
depraved, and scarcely at all from those aristo- 
cracies of birth and privilege, wealth and learn- 
ing, who evidently did not relish the directness 
of his speech. 

5. Religious feelings in Palestine ran high. 
The antagonisms born of opposite opinions, the 
incompatibility of aims which would not be 
neutralised, the bitterness generated by partisan 
shibboleths ; these, and not political aspirations. 
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were the disintegrating elements at work in those 
narrow territories. The decline and fall of 
Judaism is a history of sectarian divisions. 
During the period of the Baptist’s ministry these 
forces were to some extent pent up^ and only 
occasionally made their presence ’aciftdy felt. 
Blit all the while, beneath the 'surfdce, and un- 
known to the principal actors, they wire busily 
fomenting a great revolutionary movement, 
which was ultimately to lead to national ruin 
and extinction. To grasp what was John’s place 
in the weltering tide of his religious environment, 
it will be necessary to glance at the various 
parties into which the nation was then split up. 

6. And we may, in the first place, turn td the 
so-called Herodian party, the retainers and 
sycophants of the Hasmonaean Ijpuse.®“ In 
the Herods, whose oause,they espoused, we have 
the degenerate successors of the Maccabees. 
The political freed of the Maccabees had been 
a patriotic belief in the possibility of a compfete, 
independence from foreign rule, and a national 
integrity; but these ideas their successors had 
forsworn. They had no objection to the Roman 
. over-lordship ; but their one desire was to win 
back to Herodian government, prol^^ly by 
peaceable means, the provinces of Judaea, 
Samaria and Idumaea, which had been forfeited 
by Aristobulus to a Roman procurator. They 
longed to permeate Jewish life with Hellenic 
culture, and so to bring their nationality into 

201 cf. Ency. Bih. vol. ii. col. 2043. 
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line with the progressive spirit of the times. And 
they bitterly opposed the Messianic idea, which 
they regarded as retrograde and stultifying to 
•that forward policy. Thus their attitude was 
one ofc waiting upon events, in order to serve 
their ^o]^ private interests. Their religious 
conceptions were Sadducean, in so far as that 
unplied ^Jcind of worldly scepticism, or a nega- 
tion of the more spiritual ideas of other religious 
parties. But it would not be true to say that the 
Sadducees had any political sympathies with 
the Herodians, or, indeed, any closer bond of 
connection with them than a similar detestation 
of idealistic opinions, and a certain measure of the 
same aristocratic prejudices. 

7. The Sadducees are the next party to 
claim our notice ; though, indeed, “ party ” is 
scarcely a fitting term to apply to an unorganised 
class representing a particiflar mentality. Their 
name^limay possibly be derived from that of 
Zadok the priest, to whose “ soift ” the offices of 
the priesthood were mainly entrusted from the 
time of the return from exile. On the other 
hand, the Sadducean party and the priesthood 
were not comm^surate ; all the Sadducees were 
not priests, nor were all the priests Sadducees. 
Therefore there is more probability in the view 
which would'*give them a sectarian origin, from 
one Zadok, a disciple of Antigonus of Soko, 
and a fellow-disciple of Boethus.®* The Sad- 
ducees appear to have been a wealthy and 
^ See appended note 
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aristocratic party. Though in pre-Maccabaean, 
as well as in later times, they numbered a section 
of the priesthood in their ranks, it must not be 
supposed that at any time they were identical- 
with the priestly caste. In the first place* there 
was undoubtedly a clear-cut division in the ranks 
of the priesthood ; and it was, in. all prot>ahility, 
only, or mainly, the higher ranks, themselves 
forming an aristocracy of wealth and political 
influence, who consorted, by a sort of natufal 
affinity, or for reasons of political and religious 
conservatism and orthodoxy, with the landed 
aristocracy which was not of the priesthood. 
And, in the second place, it is certain that many 
priests were of the Pharisaic party, the n^iw 
orthodoxy, and accepted the doctrines of the 
scribes, and perhaps imbued themselves with the 
teachings of the apocalyptists. Nownhe higher 
orders of the priesthood were undoubtedly sup- 
ported by Johannes'' Hyrcanus and Alexander 
Jannaeus, precisely because of their Sadducean 
opinions ; and, equally certainly, it was the Sad- 
ducean character of the priesthood, dispossessed 
by the first Maccabees, which aroused the oppo- 
sition and hatred of those patriots. The early 
Sadducees seem to have displayed exactly .those 
qualities which emerged in the later* Has- 
monaeans. They coquetted with foreign culture, 
the Hellenism of the Seleucid period, and went 
far to render effective the policy of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, which aimed at nothing short of the 
obliteration of the Jewish polity and religion. 
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Their influence in thi$ direction was once for all 
curtailed, when the queen, Salome Alexandra, 
definitely espoused the cause of the Pharisees. 
In latter days they were a small and exclusive 
body, wielding very little political power, and 
being altogether outnumbered by the Pharisees 
in the ^yne^rium. Their religious opinions, in 
these timoi* were of so negative a quality, as to 
lay them open to the charge of being sceptics, 
if ri6t infidels. As a matter of fact, their worldli- 
ness and materialism caused them to be intensely 
conservative in their tenets ; and they claimed, 
with some justification, that their conservatism 
was the true orthodoxy. They accepted the 
T or^ih, which perhaps implied little more than 
the Pentateuch,*® as the bed-rock of their 
religious ideas; and they bitterly opposed the 
doctrinal and legal developments, which the 
Pharisees laboriously ’evolved from the rab- 
binical comments upon the Law. Thus they 
were led to deny the resurrectiofl of the body, 
^nd even the immortality of the soul ; on the 
ground that these doctrines had no warrant in the 
T orah. They refused to accept the Angelology 
and Da^onologx of the Pharisees, upon pre- 
cisely the same grounds. And whereas the 
Pharisees were (to use more recent terms, which 
must not be too rigorously applied) Predestina- 

The "Zadokite document" uses the Prophets as 
authoritative; but then it also appeals to pseudepi- 
graphic literature ; both of which mark a great advance 
upon the Sadducean position. 
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nans, the Sadducees insisted upon the rights of 
Free Will. And it must be allowed that, m 
strictness, the Old Testament gives its support 
to the negative attitude of those who jlenied the 
validity of the whole theory of development. It 
vfill at once be recognised, that the r^eption of 
the immortality of the soul necessarily put them 
into a position of antagonism towardfl^at Mes- 
sianic eschatology, with which the mass of the 
people was indoctrinated. Hence, one of the 
reasons for the unpopularity of the Sadducean 
party.®” 

8. A discussion of the tenets of Sadduceism 
has naturally led us to contrast that party, in 
certain respects, with the Pharisees, to whom we 
must now turn. Their designation meant “The 
Separated ” ; and it precisely defined their reli- 
gious attitude in the Jewish state. But it is quite 
unknown when, or from whom, they first got their 
name.®*^ If the Sadducees were associated by 
circumstances with the priesthood, then •the 
Pharisees were far more closely identified with* 
the Scribes. But here, again, we must not 
imagine that the two bodies were in any sense the 
same. The Scribes were a .profession rather 
* than a party. They were the trained lawyers, 

whose business it was to interpret the Torah, 

« 

204 See appended note 

^ *Papi<raioi, are first mentioned in the 

days of Hyrcanus. cf. Josephus, Ant. xiii. 10, 5. On 
the Pharisees, cf. Schiirer, H.J.P. II. ii. pp. 10-28. 
Ency. Bib. vol. iv. cols. 4321-4329. 
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and codify the utterances of the Jewish Fathers 
which were based upon it. This work was 
naturally academic in character ; and we find that 
they were, controversially, divided into several 
schools of interpretation, of which the most 
importiiiJt were those of Shammai and Hillel. 
TlK^se schools were destined to play a no- 
torious pStrt, after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, in the formation of the principal 
churches of the future Judaism. The Scribes 
were also educationists, holding it to be 
their business to instruct the youth of Israel. 
And, in addition, by the very force of circum- 
stances, they were judges; administering the 
LaV which they themselves built up.*“ Now, 
undoubtedly, some of the Pharisees were 
Scribes, in^ this professional meaning of the 
term ; while, conversely, very large numbers of 
♦he Scribes were of the Pharisaic party. This 
was only in the natural order nothings ; for we 
inust remember that the whole business of 
Pharisaism was to give actuality to the legalistic 
structure erected by Scribal labour. But we 
know that certain of the Scribes belonged to the 
Sadducfean party, being, perhaps, somewhat 
narrower in their sympathies than their Pharisaic 
brethren. The reverence which the Pharisees 
accorded to the Torah, and the oral expansion 
and modification of it which it was their peculiar 
responsibility to enhance, goes back to the days 

For the Scribes, cf. Schurer, H.J.P. II. i. pp. 
306-379. 
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of Ezra the Scribe, and to the activities of the 
Deuteronomic School. In point of fact, though 
they may have sentimentally regarded them- 
selves as the prophetic “remnant,” and though 
their theory of development may hAye Carried 
them very far afield frqm their parent, spurce ; 
from an intellectual point of view Elzra is their 
true progenitor. 

9. The Pharisees first came upon the stage 
of history, as a distinct party or school,®” during 
the course of the Maccabean rebellion; but it 
was under another name. There can be little 
doubt that the Assidseans, or “the Pious,” 
were the older representatives of the later Phari- 
sees ; and we find them, on their first appearance, 
already an organised body.®® Though the 
Assidaeans took their due part in political affairs, 
it is clear that their chjef care was the \fery reverse 
of political. As was the base with their succes- 
sors, the Pharisees, their aims were wholly 
religious.®” 1‘hus they could find it in theto 

The word aiptaig was not applied to them, the 
Orthodox par excellence, in any invidious sense, uotil 
uninstructed Christian writers confounded their position 
with that of the Christian heretics. •’ 

208 Qv^ppj^ 'AmSatoi. cf. i Macc. ii. 42, where, with 
Swete, read avvayuiyp 'AaiBalwv, not ’lowSa/tuv? 

20* cf. Schurer, H.J.P. I. i. pp. 211, 512 (note). Ken- 
nett, ”The Servant of the Lord,” passim. Probably 
the Assidaeans are those addressed in Ps. xxx. 4, 5 ; 
xxxi. 24 ; xxxvii. 28 ; and we may find a reference tp 
them in BSrachOth, v. i. “The pious of ancient days 
used to pause one hour before they began to pray, that 
they might direct their hearts to God.” 
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to throw in their bt with the Maccabees, when 
it seemed to them that the struggle was one for 
religious liberty, as against the insolent attempt 
of Antiochus Epiphanes utterly to decimate 
Judaii^. • But when the Maccabean revolt 
appearecTto have achieved its object, and the 
acuteness of the religious question was allayed ; 
and wheij^e movement thereupon began to 
assume a temporal and political character of its 
o\rti ; then it behoved the Assidseans to forsake 
their sometime companions in arms, and betake 
them once more to their religious duties.^® It 
cannot be said that there ever was any consider- 
able sympathy, on the part of the Pharisees, for 
th% Hasmonaean rulers. F or the Pharisaic ideal 
of a theocratically-governed state, with an 
Aaronic priesthood, also included the restora- 
tion of the*Davidic dynasty; and, to them, the 
Hasmonaeans must alv/ays have appeared in the 
light of usurpers. Even . the prudential 
sympathy and patronage of Aldkandra did not 
reconcile them to the reigning house ; though it 
was owing to this that the Pharisees first grew 
to a position of power and influence ; an ascen- 
dency wjiich they maintained up to, and beyond, 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the final disper** 
sion of the nation. They were not, in strictness, 
even a popular party ; but, being antipathetic to 
the Herodians and Sadducees, and standing 
always for the principle of religious liberty, they 

* 1 ® cf. I Macc. ii. 42; vii. 13. Josephus, Ant. xii. 
10, 2. 
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were found to be, by an inevitable coincidence, 
the exponents of the people’s cause, 

lo. It may be said that, in the first century 
of our era, it is possible to distinguish a three- 
fold division in the ranks of the Phhri^ees; a 
right and a left wing, and a centre:*^^ The 
centre had ceased to “care for the ilatfon as a 
political entity, and preferred to rega^ it only in 
its religious aspect, as a Church.®^**'^They had 
parted company with the ideal of a theocratic 
state of present establishment, and waited in 
patience for the divine inauguration, in the 
future, of a Messianic Kingdom, which alone 
could be expected to right the hopeless entangle- 
ments of the present situation. Now this l^es- 
sianic Kingdom was, in their view, to be strictly 
a temporal Kingdom, governed by a monarch of 
the Davidic line.“’ The “Psalms <?/ Solomon" 

% 

211 This must not he taken too literally ; for instancy, 
the Zealots were not necessarily all of them Pharisees ; 
it is rather a c^bnyenient grouping according to ^n- 
dencies. It is impossible to gauge the ramifications ot 
the various parties, or to judge whether there were 
classes who stood entirely outside all party organisations 
and influences. But, on the analogy of our Engiish 
political parties, it is probable that a rough division ran 

^ right through the people, educated ^nd uneducated alike. 

212 Josephus, Ani, xviii. 8, 3, gives an account of the 

answer which certain Jews, who were clearly Pharisees, 
returned to Petronius at Plolemais : Oi St, ov^ajuiwg 
TToXc/ailicroficv, t^atrav, St 7rp6rtpov fi Trapa- 

iSrjvai rovg vopovg, 

213 cf. **Book of Jubilees/^ xxxi. 18-20. **And to 
Judah he said ... A prince shalt thou be, thou 
and one of thy sons, over the sons of Jacob ... In 
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and the “Book of Jubilees” which are both of 
Pharisaic authorship of this central type, are 
quite inaocent of all apocalyptic tendencies. The 
rejection of Jesus by the Pharisees was precisely 
based upon- the eschatological elements in His 
teaching,' Vhich were disagreeable to them.?* 
Their sofe fare,, in the immediate present, was 
for the Laj(j^hich they sought to apply, with the 
aid of oral traJfition, to all the affairs and depart- 
ments of life. The theory of development which 
they promulgated was essentially vital and pro- 
gressive ; but in practice it assumed a hard 
legalistic quality, in which equity was stultified 
by precedent. Their abhorrence of foreign 
culture, and their studious avoidance of all that 
was un-Jewish, was, as a matter of fact, pursued 
■ in ignorance of the historical truth that many of 
their speculative tenets were derived from 
foreign sources, in particular from Greek and 
Zoroastrian. It was this inequitable legalistic 
spirit which, while it was the dominant note of 
’ official righteousness, earned for them the well- 
merited epithet of “hypocrites.” Having suc- 
ceeded in capturing the best intelligence, and 


thee shall be the help of Jacob, and in thee be found the 
salvatioiv of Israel. And when thou sittest on the 
throne of the honour of thy righteousness, there will be 
great peace for lAl the seed of the sons of the beloved.” 

See the Pharisaic attitude of one of that body, 
who was patient of instruction ; Nicodemus ; Jn. iii. 1-15 ; 
especially the question and answer, ‘‘How can these 
things be?” ‘‘Art thou the teacher of Israel, and under- 
standest not these things?” 
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the hig^hest character, of the nation; and while 
they wielded a power which no other party cc^ld 
claim to possess ; they came, in course of time, 
to form a religious aristocracy, exclusive in its 
social organisation, and somewhat esoteric in its 
doctrines. It was this Pharisaic .centre whidi 
gradually formed itself into, the;^ feabbinical 
schools of later Judaism, which^J^b their day, 
were responsible for the production of the dreary 
wastes of T almud and Midraskim. 

II. The Pharisaic right wing may be found 
in the faction, which afterwards attained such 
unenviable notoriety under the name of the 
"Zealots.”^® The party seems to have been 
founded by one Judas, son of Hezekiab, of 
Gamala in Gaulonitis ; who, in company with a 
Pharisee named Sadduc, raised a rebellion to 
resist the census imposed, with a view to taxa- 
tion, by Quirinius.*^® 'Josephus says that this 

* t 

215 The namf 7.r)\it)Tal, Lk. vi. 15; Ac. i. 13, is 

equivalent to Kavavalo ^ — not Kavav/rijc — Mt. 4 ; 
Mk. iii. 18 ; which = from wjp Simon the 

Apostle was a Zealot. On the Zealots, cf. Schurer, 
H./.P. I. ii. pp. 80; 177, 178; 227-230. The Siparii 
were probably an extreme section of the Zealots. 

216 For this Judas, cf. Schiirerf H./.P. I. ii. pp. 4, 
80, 123, 131. Gamaliel refers to him in his speech 
before the Synedrium; Ac. v. 37. cf. Josephus, AnL 
XX. 5, 2 ; B./. ii. 8, i ; 17, 8; vii. 8, 1. ^Josephus’ account 
of Theudas, Ant. xx. 5. i ; cf. Ac. v. 36, sug-gests that 
this man may have claimed to be the Messiah, marching 
to the possession of his Kingdom, and, like Joshua of 
old, hoping to make a miraculous crossing of the Jordan. 
On the conflict between Luke and Josephus over these 
men, cf. Schmiedel in Ency. Bih. vol. iv. cols. 5049*5056. 
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party represented “a fourth philosophic sect” 
amongst-the Jews ; and that they were in agree- 
ment with the Pharisees upon all points, save 
only that they refused to acknowledge any but 
God as their King, and that they regarded agita- 
tion and forcible measures in the cause of liberty 
as a most 'sapred. duty. Their single-minded 
hatred of the Roman suzerainty, and absolute 
devotion to u^dea of a theocratically governed 
Me^ianic Kingdom, strangled in them every 
vestige of political sagacity, and drove them to 
press fanatically for revolution at all costs, with 
the hope that the keen edge of the sword would 
win them their ideals. 

i». For the left wing of the Pharisaic party 
we have to look to the humbler and poorer repre- 
sentatives of a real religious feeling amongst the 
populace. They were probably organised in 
various sectarian societies, nameless and to us 
unknown, but whose influence was not propor- 
tionate to their insignificance in tlfe public eye. 
While the main body of the Pharisees had made 
a new departure in the fields of Rabbinism, 
these were the spiritual progeny of the Assidaeans 
of old, who had indeed suffered for their right- 

217 cf. Josephus, Ant. xviii. i, i and 6. We may 
quote the l&tter passag’e. Si rerapri^ twv <^i\o<yo<^iG>v 
6 VaXiXatoQ 'lovSar ^y^fiwv Kariarr}, ra fiiv Xotwa iravra 
yv&fiig rwv ^apttralwv 6poXoyov(rt, SvorKfvijroc tov 
sXevStipov ipojc £<rrlv airrotg, povov riyepova koI Sccnroriiv 
rhv Obov VTrBiXriili6(n. ^avarojv re iS^ac viropiveiv 
TrapfjiXXaypivag bv oX/ycji rlSrBvrai, Koi mjyyBv&v ripwpla^ 
Kai ^IXwv, VTtlp rod priSfva av^pwTrov TTpocrayopeveiv 
S(atTr6rnv. 
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eousness, and who, in the worst days of the 
Seleucid and Hasmonsean periods, had kept 
alight the torch of a living faith. It was amongst 
these anonymous folk that there was produced 
that strange apocalyptic literature,- wilh which 
die early Christian Church felt so mariced a sym- 
pathy, and in which its"" leaders, foupd'^so* fruitful 
a source of inspiration.^® That litefiature as a 
whole breathes a spirit of other-worldliness. It 
is assured of a Messianic Kingdom ; but the 
Kingdom to which it looks forward is in no sense 
a temporal one. It is, rather, conceived on 
wholly spiritual and moral lines ; which is to say 
that its outlook is essentially eschatological. 
Thus it is pervaded by a great calm; fpr its 
authors are quite content with the sufferings and 
disillusionments of the present age, in view of- 
the glories which will hereafter he revealed. 
They bow to God’s over-ruling providence, and 
suffer a Gentile supremacy in silence. It was 
probably front this section of the Pharisees that 
the great mass of converts was made in the first 
days of Christianity;®^’ it may be that to them 
are to be ascribed such names as Simeon, Nico- 
demus, and Joseph of Arimati?.ea;®“ and it was 

218 cf. Sanday in Hastings’ Diet. Bib. vol^ ii. p. 608. 

And see, in part, Box, in "*Joum. Theol. Studies/* vol. 
xiii. pp. 321-338. ^ 

219 cf. Ac. ii. 5, 37, 41 ; vi. 7a. 

220 cf. Lk. ii. 25. Simeon was “righteous and 
devout, looking for the consolation of Israel.” For 
Nicodemus, Jn. iii. iff ; xix. 39. Joseph of Arimathea 
“was looking for the Kingdom of God,” Mk. xv. 43. 
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into such devout circles, and apocalyptic influ- 
ences, that Jesus Himself was born.®^ 

13. But we have yet to notice one other 
Jewish “sect” (if we are to make use of Josephus’ 
inaccurate expression) ; namely, the Essenes.®* 
These people lay quit^ in the background, 6f 
Jewish life^ they came into conflict with no 
political c^jeligious party ; and they were 
regarded with* respect by officials and people 
alilce. It is especially interesting to notice the 
sympathy which Josephus the Pharisee enter- 
tained towards them ; for he treats of them at far 
greater length than any other religious party. 
They are, in truth, only important for our pur- 
poses, as exhibiting what the Jewish genius and 
temperament were capable of producing. It is 
possible to describe them as a monastic brother- 
hood, or a dbngeries of such brotherhoods ; who 
were akin to the Pharisees in that they tried to 
give a practical realisation to the Law; but 

unlike them in the extraordinarily austere asceti- 

► . 

good man and a righteous,” Lk. xxiii. 50, 51. cp. 
Mt. xxvii. 57; Jn. xix. 38. Perhaps also Joseph, Mt. i. 
19; Zacharias and Elizabeth, Lk. i. 6; Mary, Lk. i 
28, 30; Anna, Lk. ?^. 37; and Barnabas, Ac. xi. 24. 

221 Jesus’ Apocalyptic teaching, His appeal to the^ 
poor and’fiumble, His opposition to the Pharisaic legal- 
ists, and the thought of the Canticles in the Nativity 
chapters of Luke (which may have originated in these 
circles), all point in the same direction. 

222 For the Essenes, cf. Lightfoot’s essay in his 

^'Colossians and Philemon;'* Schiirer, II. ii. pp. 

188-218; Julicher in Ency. Bib. vol. ii. cols. 1396-1400. 
Josephus, Ant. xiii. 5,9; xviii. i, 5; B.J. ii. 8, 2-13. 
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cism of their lives. There are certain concep- 
tions embodied in the practices of the Essenes 
which argue an influence upon them from with- 
out, partiy Zoroastrian and partly npo-Pytha- 
gorean. Their chief care was the attainment of 
self-perfection and future bliss, .wflicji they 
sought to arrive at through the discipline of a 
rigidly organised communal life, ,-^ut above 
this there was, as the motive-forcfe'br inspiration 
of their movement, the two -fold attempt* to 
actualise, and give tangible form to, the love of 
God and the love of their fellow-men. This 
brought them nearest to the genius of Chris- 
tianity, and accounted for their rapid disappear- 
ance when the message of the Gospel became 
known. The greater light absorbed the lesser. 
Attempts have been made, from time to time, but 
with a conspicuous lack of success, ft) prove that 
Jesus and John Baptist b6th owed their particular 
teachings to Essene antecedents. It may con- 
fidently be affermed that, not only do neither 
betray any leaning whatsoever to the special ' 
characteristics of this body ; but, further, that the 
antagonism exhibited towards both by the official 
leaders of the people, with whom the Essenes 
preserved an unfailing popularity, is a marked 
disproof of the existence of any such affinity. 
At the most, in the case of John' Baptist, it is a 
possibility that the Hemerobaptists, to whom his 
disciples became assimilated at a comparatively 
late date, may have had some early connection 
with the Essenes, 
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14. It remains now to see whether we can 
trace any clear affinities, or antipathies, between 
the Baptist and the various parties we have bfeen 
consideryig; for it is not to be supposed that 
John was an exception to the general rule, that a 
man niust have his spiijtual and intellectual, as 
well as his physical, antecedents and relation- 
ships. Oijjiis indebtedness to ancestral or con- 
temporary thdhght, however, it is impossible to 
assert anything, so utterly insufficient are the 
accounts of his teaching which we possess. But 
we can, to a limited extent, define his relation to 
the main currents of opinion we have examined. 
Thus, in the first place, John’s prediction of the 
Messiah would have definitely estranged him 
from the Herodians, on political, and from the 
Sadducees, on religious grounds. His very 
pronounced* revolt against .the spirit of formal- 
ism ; his insistence upon a righteousness to which 
he gave a moral, and not a legal, content; his 
imprecation of impending judgment, which was 
to find out the children of Abraham before all the 
rest of the world ; and the caustic phrases in 
which he summed up his hearers’ infirmities of 
character : all these would have shaken woefully 
the complacency of the Pharisees in particular; 
and emBittered their opinion of him. Still more 
would the Pharisees have been alienated by 
John’s avoidance of the Temple and Synagogue 
worship, and his practical rejection, like his g^eat 
prophetic predecessors, Amos and Jeremiah, of 
the Priesthood and Sacrifice ; though in this he 
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would, in some measure, have had the counten- 
ance of the Essenes. But, in the next place, 
while the Baptist’s doctrine of a temporal Mes- 
sianic Kingdom would have won the approval of 
the Pharisaic centre, and more especially of the 
Zealot right wing ; his conservatism, whjch was 
due perhaps to his priestly and -possibly Saddu- 
cean origin, with regard to the Tg^h and the 
Prophetical teaching, and his rej^tion of scribal 
tradition, would, to that extent, have endeared 
him to the Sadducees. But, so far as the 
evidence of his teaching and actions takes us, we 
cannot detect in John any sort of sympathy with 
the apocalyptic schools of thought ; and it was 
for that reason, so it appears, that he was so little 
able to appreciate the position and mission of 
Jesus. In brief, though we may discern many 
points of similarity ^nd of contrast, it remains 
that John Baptist stands out a distinct person- 
ality against his historical background ; a man 
very largely independent of his surroundings, 
and belonging rather to the pre-exilic past than ' 
to his own period. And it is that fact which 
gives him his unique importance in the religious 
development of his people ; for in his own person 
'he linked up the old and the new, he unified 
certain diverse elements in both phases, and he 
fittingly rounded off the progressive history of 
the past, bringing it to a point where it culmin- 
ated in the revelation shortly to be made by 
Jesus. This relation of the Baptist to the great 
prophetic period of the past is emphasised partly 
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by his adoption of a Nazarite mode of life,®* and 
partly by his reiteration of the moral call to 
repentance.®^ His voice, as it were, rings from 
the graves of the mighty dead, and makes its final 
appeal to the living conscience of the nation. 


^ See appended note 

^ cf. Is. i. i6, 17 ; Iv. 7 ; Jer. vii. 3-7 ; Ez. xviii. 19- 
32; xxxvi. 25-27; Joel ii. 12, 13; Micah vi. 8; Zech. i. 
3 . 4 - 
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The Life of John Baptist 

I. It was upon a world seething with restive 
discontent, and inspired by hopelessly incom- 
patible hopes and ideals, that there burst, quite 
suddenly, the strange and arresting figure of 
John, who was afterwards known as the Baptist. 
It was rumoured that he was sprung of a priestly 
family ; but all that men knew certainly about 
him was that for niany years past, and probably 
from his childhood, he had lived a solitary, 
secluded life, far away from the haunts of meui' 
and quite out of touch with the political, social 
and religious life of his times and people. He 
was a man who owned no allegjance to any sect 
•or party ; but in secret he practised the severest 
austerities, with a view to making his o<ra peace 
with God. But one day a repo*t began to cir- 
culate that a prophet had appeared ; and persons 
of all classes became anxious to know whether, 
of a truth, they had lived to see a phenomenon 
which had now been unfamiliar to Israel for many 
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generations. It was said that John, coming out 
from his remote desert habitation, had begun to 
flit about the outskirts of the villages and country 
towns of Judsea, where his wild figure, grotesque 
clothing, and fiery language, arrested and 
riveted the attention of passers by. The 
inarabout)afiA become vocal, under pressure of a 
divine afflafus. He moved about with great 
rapidity andf^^fious secrecy ; he was here to-day, 
and gone to-morrow; and ever and again he 
would retreat to his desert solitudes. Curiosity 
excited, it was there that people sought him, to 
confirm the impressions that had reached them 
through various sources of information ; and 
th«re they lighted upon him, and listened to his 
impassioned discourse. He announced that the 
Word of God had come to him, as it had done in 
times past to the great prophets of Israel ; driv- 
ing him out into the world with a message to 
deliver to hi§ generation. And this message was 
one of terrific import ; for it was fto less than that 
the Great Day of the Lord was imminent, and 
might dawn immediately. In view of that 
impending catastrophe, he exhorted all, in ring- 
ing tones and with an awful intensity of fervour, 
to repent and be reconciled with their God before 
the dodhi should fall. His words had an instant 
and tremendcas effect. He wielded a terror to 
which a corrupt and effete society easily falls a 
victim. Men had deemed that the age of pro- 
phecy was past and dead ; but here they beheld 
before their eyes an undoubted living representa- 
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tive of that old school. They had put from 
them the very thought of a period of judgment 
and vengeance from the Almighty, and had 
sunk into the dreamless slumber 0/ a moral 
paralysis ; but now their satisfaction" wat rudely 
shaken, and horrible doubts were inadb to assail 
their minds. Rich and poor, -uneducated and 
cultured, even the haughty members of a reli- 
gious aristocracy, flocked tremWSig to hear the 
tremendous words of denunciation fall from 
John’s lips. He poured a withering contempt 
upon their formalism, he attacked in scathing 
terms their unprincipled lives ; but he gave them 
hope of a reformation of character, and assisted 
them with advice in the scruples of their oon- 
science. And so his fame spread far and wide ; 
he ever enlarged the sphere of his influence, as 
the attractive pow^r which was ifi him devel- 
oped ; and, though he probably knew the rebuffs 
of adversity, on the whole his popularity never 
waned. He became a settled feature in the 
religious life of his people, as, year after year, ' 
he spoke of the wrath to come ; and, like Isaiah of 
old, awaited the accomplishment of his prophecy. 

2. And at length there came/a change. We 
know not by what psychological processes the 
intuition was borne in upon his mind ; but at last 
it seemed to him that the hour •of destiny had 
struck. The Day of Wrath was at hand ; but it 
would be revealed in the person of the Messiah. 
The Anointed of God would shortly appear, to 
gather up His elect ones into His Kingdom ; He 
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would seize the throne of David from the 
impotent hands of the usurping Herodian line ; 
He would destroy the power of Rome, and set 
His seat, at Jerusalem ; and then He would 
avengen.. Himself on His enemies, and in one 
grand cataclysm Gentile and renegade Jew would 
at once #wept from His sight. John’s way 
was clear to him. -Hitherto he had merely 
announced tli^coming judgment; but now his 
message was developed to a two-fold issue. 
First, he must proclaim the advent of Messiah; 
and next he must prepare His way for Him, by 
making clear who were His elect at His coming. 
In order to do this, he bethought him of the rite 
of baptism, as a seal to be set upon those who 
had responded to his preaching of repentance. 
For would not Messiah Himself initiate His elect 
to His Kingdom by a baptisjn of the Spirit ? So 
he left behind him the •Judaean wilderness, and, 
reaching the river Jordan, he crossed 40 Beth 
Nimrah, where he found water insufficient quan- 
tity. On his way he collected to him whom he. 
could, and led them with him in a body. Arrived 
at his destination, he called upon those sinners, 
who had given f)roof of their penitence, to seal 
their confession and shame of sin by the ordi** 
nance of baptism. So, he declared, would they 
be known as God’s righteous ones at the coming 
of Messiah, and be received into His Kingdom ; 
and so would they escape the Day of Doom, and 
not fall before His wrath. This movement 
brought John still more prominently before the 
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public eye. Then it was that men began to 
question themselves as to who this prophet might 
be, who had set himself so notable a task. Was 
it possible that the mantle and spirit, of one of 
Israel’s great ones had fallen upon him ;«and that 
in him an Isaiah or a Jeremiah had, 'as it were, 
come to life again.? 6ut, when questioned on 
the subject, John’s consciousness of his mission 
responded to neither of these b^othetical sug- 
gestions. He could only speak of himself aS the 
herald, sent by God, to prepare the way of Mes- 
siah, and so to open the doors of judgment ; “the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, ‘Make ye 
ready the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight.’ ” < 

3. But, while John was thus declaring the 
close proximity of the Day of the Lord, to be 
ushered in by the copquests of Messiah, there was 
One, in far-away Nazareth, who had been spend- 
ing the early years of His life in the seclusion of 
a humble tradfe. The reports which reached 
. Him of this strange Prophet aroused, first. His* 
interest and then His enthusiasm. It was the 
actual result of the work which John was achiev- 
ing that first made known to Jesus the fact that 
•His own hour was come, and the period of His 
ministry had dawned. Fired by the knowledge 
that He also had a message to deliver, He felt 
that He must first join hands with the great 
moralist, the dealer in religious invective, who 
had so wonderfully opened for Him the door to 
His new life. It seemed to Him entirely appro- 
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priate, since His declaration of God’s mind 
would begin where John’s left off, that He 
should submit Himself to the baptism, which 
would be ^a seal of the righteousness which was 
in Hiift. ’He journeyed southwards, and 
approached tjie scene of John’s activities one 
evening, whon all the people had gone. And so 
Jesus and the Baptist met, solitary by the water- 
side, as the darb^ess drew on. The meeting was 
the Tlnmediate cause of a strange current of sym- 
pathy which passed from the one to the other ; 
but it was far more. By a true, but incalculable, 
intuitive judgment, John was able to perceive 
that he stood in the presence of One who was 
quite unlike the crowds he had been busily 
baptising for a long while past, and who was 
infinitely greater than himself. There flashed 
across his mkid the perceptipn that this was the 
culminating moment, and the whole secret, of his 
ministry. It suddenly becam’e clear to him that 
he had been sent, not merely to fofetell the Mes- 
"siah, but to discover Him. Making the great, 
venture of faith, he stood convinced that this was 
the Messiah, in whose presence he stood. 
Realising to the»full that his whole ministry had 
been preparatory to the work of this Great One,* 
he was ifow ready to lay down his office at the 
other’s behest. • With awe he did Jesus’ bidding ; 
and the act of baptism, fraught with a new signi- 
ficance, appeared to confirm in his mind the 
impression he had received. And on Jesus’ 
side, it is legitimate to conjecture that this recog- 
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nition by John was the potent cause of His 
subsequent consciousness of His MessiahshijJ ; 
and that it was that dawning consciousness which 
drove Him into the desert, that there, ^by wrest- 
ling in prayer with God, He might clarify His 
thought. , 

4. The meeting of the two, thoifgh fraught 
with such infinite consequences, was brief. And 
when, in the darkness, they parjed, it was never 
to meet again in this life. But each had received 
something of the other; Jesus, a realisation of, 
and inspiration for. His own mission ; John, a 
recognition of the fact that his own message was 
incomplete, that much remained to be done 
before the coming of the Great Day, and <that 
there was a gift to be had from God for the salva- 
tion of human souls, which he himself could not 
pretend to convey. ^ And so, when«Jesus in His 
turn went up into the wilderness, John remained 
quiescent; for he felt that his message was 
delivered, his inission accomplished, and that he 
.might now leave events in Jesus’ *hands. He 
awaited the course of circumstances which he 
anticipated, in patience for a while ; only bearing 
witness, as he had done in the past, that the 
•Messiah was near at hand, and speaking more 
emphatically, than was his wont befofe Jesus’ 
baptism, of the Spirit-baptism the^Messiah would 
dispense, to those who sought to him for guid- 
ance and counsel. But Jesus was a long while 
absent ; the days passed slowly by ; the weeks 
mounted into months ; John fasted and prayed, 
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in company with a few devoted adherents who 
citing to him in his new seclusion, and to whom 
he may have imparted his impression of Jesus 
under the seal of secrecy ; but still Jesus made no 
p'eat n^pve. He heard of Him, indeed, that 
He had jonrneyed down to Galilee, that He had 
t)een u^ to*>J^T»^lem, that He was working some 
miracles, going about doing good, preaching a 
reformation of Jjfe, and announcing the coming 
of the Kingdom ; but he did not gather that Jesus 
had ever referred to Himself as the Messiah. 
John became disturbed and seriously perplexed ; 
he began to entertain doubts as to the accuracy 
of his judgment at the baptismal scene. His 
emotions had been, perhaps, unduly stirred by 
the strange circumstances of the moment, after a 
Hard day’s work, and when he was weakened by 
fasting. la any case, according to the intelli- 
gence which reached him, Jesfls did not appear 
to be doing the work of the Messiah, who should, 
in John’s estimation, boldly claim His throne. 
This did not seem likely to lead to any great^ 
issue. We may take it, perhaps, that Jesus was 
Himself in some doubt as to the course He 
should pursue ; fpr He had not yet learnt that the 
Kingdom could only be purchased at the price of- 
His life.* But, however that may be, John, in 
his distress, sest two of his disciples to Jesus, to 
enquire of Him whether indeed the original 
opinion he had formed, but perhaps never ex- 
pressed in words, of His Messiahship had been 
correct or not ; and he received an answer which 
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appeared to him wholly ambiguous, and entirely 
disappointing. 

5. Thereupon, he decided upon a new move. 
From being quiescent, he again became active. 
But his activity was now directed to fjpw into 
two channels, both of them nove|*/and, in a 
measure which he did n'ot percebe^jif consistent 
the one with the other. First, allowing free 
rein to his unhappy dubiety, |>e resumed his 
preaching and baptising, lest Jesus should indfeed 
prove not to be the Messiah, and that great 
Personage was yet to come. He crossed the 
Jordan, and ascended to the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem, where at ‘Ain Karim he found the 
water he needed for his purposes. He row 
formed a band of disciples around him, making 
of them a school or college, whom he trained to 
observe rules of ascetic discipline, a«id whom he 
initiated by the rite of baptism. He still pro- 
claimed the Spirit-baptism of the Coming One ; 
but doubtless tne enthusiasm of his disciples, and 
^particularly of those who were aware of his dis- 
appointment in connection with Jesus, was 
inclined to minimise that important issue of his 
work, and to regard John himself as of higher 
dignity than he cared to claim. Thus there 
would have arisen a subtle, underground; conflict 
between the Master’s modesty and the disciples’ 
veneration, which would account for much that 
followed in after years. The second direction 
which John gave to his newly-found activity 
would have been irreconcileable with the 
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UsmeXt but that the mind an enthusiast is 
frequently so delicately poised amidst the 
conflicting motives which guide his steps. 
Determining to force events to an issue, and 
thus to^d Jesus to claim His own, were He in 
reality thef»^essiah, he definitely engaged in 
propag^dhiw'll^oliticar nature. To his former 
proclmnation of the advent of Messiah, he now 
added further digtails which were calculated to 
briiljl^ him into personal peril. He spoke at last 
of the approach of the Messianic Kingdom, of 
the desirability of upsetting the Hasmonaean 
dynasty and undermining the Roman over- 
lordship, and of the duty of all patriotic Jews to 
aid%in the restoration of the Davidic line. It 
was at this point that the authorities began to 
regard him as a dangerous demagogue, and one 
with whom iP would be wise to deal with great 
severity. The place where John was baptising, 
was easily accessible from Jerusalem ; and great 
crowds flocked to him from all ‘'quarters, and 
"vociferously proclaimed themselves his ad-v 
herents, daily expecting him to produce the 
candidate for the throne, and to lead them on to 
victory. Jesus, meanwhile, at a little distance, 
held Himself aloof from this concourse, and* 
waited td see what course events would take. 
The news reached Antipas in Galilee; and he 
watched with interest the development of a crisis. 
Pilate, with the prudence of a Roman official, 
was determined to remain inactive at Caesarea, 
until the first overt deed of rebellion would’‘give 

N 
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him an excuse for strong measures of repression. 

6. But things gathered head with great 
rapidity. Antipas came down with Herodias to 
the fortress of Machaerus, to celebrate Jiis birth- 
day festivities. From thence it would have been 
e'asy for him to have surprised a^ decimated 
the unorganised groups which '^ttadied them- 
selves to John ; and probably Pilate would have 
had no reason to object to his tiking the matter 
into his hands. But there was an elemeiit of 
indecision in Antipas’ character; and prudence 
would have him weigh all the circumstances. 
On the one hand there was John’s personal popu- 
larity amongst the masses of the people, many 
of whom were possibly the subjects of Antipas ; 
and so effectually did he incite them to the 
championship of the Messianic cause, that they 
were ready to do'-his slightest bidding. To 
have dealt high-handedly with them would have 
brought a storm of execration upon Herod’s 
head, and might have given rise to serious com- 
plications with his own subjects. On the other 
hand, there was the natural anxiety to secure 
his own throne from a Messianic claimant ; and 
there was also a desire to win' the approval of 
*Rome, lest he should seem to be implicating 
himself in a movement calculated to undermine 
her prestige. But his perplexities were not of 
long duration ; for at length John gave him the 
very opportunity he could have most desired. 
Leaving his followers in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem, the Baptist went, attended by a few 
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disdples, to Machaerus, with the purpose of 
seeing Antipas, in order to persuade him, or 
terrify him, into abdicating his throne in favour 
of the Messiah. Arrived at the castle, at first he 
was un^ccessful in his attempts to gain an 
audience?, ^..hlot to be ba^ed, however, he threw 
caution to fhfe winds, and publicly, in the court- 
yard of the fortress, he arraigned the King for 
his jnfamoiBS 'domestic relations. The ruse 
achieved its object; and the intelligence was 
carried post-haste to the royal pair. At 
Herodias’ urgent request, the Baptist and his 
disciples were instantly arrested, and thrown into 
a dungeon cell. But the queen could not at 
onc^ prevail upon Herod to have him executed ; 
so fearful was Antipas of any rash and precipi- 
tate action. The news, however, was quickly 
carried to hisTollowers at ‘Ain Karim ; who, in 
mingled disappointment and fear, rapidly dis- 
persed. Jesus, as we know, forthwith fled to 
palilee. As the days passed by, Herod, to 
satisfy a natural curiosity, had John brought 
before him; and, somewhat to his surprise, was 
considerably impressed by the spiritual force and 
nobility of the prophet. Feeling that, in cap- 
tivity, his^ influence on the people was broken, 
Herod was the more anxious to preserve him 
alive; and on several occasions he saved him 
from the evil machinations of Herodias. But 
at length a trick served her turn, and John’s head 
fell by the executioner’s sword. His fellow- 
captives’ lives were spared ; and, on being set 
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tree, they were allowed to inter their master^s 
corpse in a rock-hewn tomb on the hill-side. 
And SO the career of a great prophet was pre- 
maturely cut short, while he was still ^lersisting 
in a misapprehension, which a mbre#matured 
study of Jesus’ life and character-' might have 
removed. The news of his death wd’s carried far 
and wide by his disciples. To Jesus, who there- 
upon retired beyond the bouiyiaries of Galilee, 
it came as a crushing blow. But to the Baptist’s* 
adherents the intelligence but added venom to 
their feelings for Antipas. 

7. John’s great error, which he carried with 
him to the grave, was perpetuated after his death 
by his faithful disciples. Among them ajrose, 
as we have seen, a plentiful crop of religious 
sects, to whom the Baptist was, in some respects, 
like a modern-day Mahdi. Thtse men had 
fertile soil to work upon, in the imaginations of 
the multitudes their Master had so wonderfully 
stirred. Baptists and Hemerobaptists, Dosi- 
•theans and Boethusians, and perhaps many 
more, all owed something to the personality of 
the prophet, whose memory they cherished for 
many generations to come. It is not a matter 
of surprise that the earliest disciples, and those 
who came to throw in their lot with them, should 
have come to deem their Masflsr the Messiah, 
when we recall the disappointment they shared 
with John about Jesus, and remember both how 
vigorously he had preached that sublime Person- 
ality in the last few weeks of his freedom, and 
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Ilow he had initiated the crowds of his adherents 
by baptism into a church of his own creation. 
A comparison of him with Jesus, whose life’s 
work w*|^ of a less imaginative cast, would 
probably have been to the detriment of the 
lattef. And when, after the Roman campaign 
and the fatl.of Jerusalefn, they had dispersed 
far afield, to Alexandria, Damascus or Ephesus, 
they Would hav^easily forgotten Him who had 
iess*' powerfully attracted them ; while their 
reverence for the Baptist drove them to form a 
cult in his memory. 

8. Xh^ career of the Baptist is as strange and 
pathetic as any we read of in the whole 
range of history. He was as some wandering 
comet, attracted out of the dark unknown to our 
universe, which, after a rapid passage around 
the sun, has again strayed into the limitless abyss 
of space. But perhaps he is not lost to us in 
reality. For as a comet is now and again 
captured by the force of the attraction it has once 
felt, so may the Baptist, after a long orbit in the, 
outer darkness, once more respond to the Divine 
call, and come to shelter himself in the life- 
giving rays of the Sun of Righteousness. 
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2 The traditional scene of the Baptism is Makhatjet 
Hajla, at the junction of the Wady-el-Kelt with the 
Jordan. But it is obvious that this tradition can rest 
upon no solid foundation in fact; for Lk. tells us that 
the Baptism was private, “after all the people,” on that 
particular day, “had been baptised,” and had departed ; 
and if the locality had been communicated by John or 
Jesus, we should certainly have expected it to have 
found a place in the Synoptists. On the other hand, it 
may well be tiiat the 4th Gospel^is right in fixing Jesus^ 
Baptism at one of the two places which an early tradition 
had ascribed to John’s activities What were these 
places? (a) Bethany (Jn. i. 28). The reading Bethabara 
is not supported by the best texts, and is due to a topo- 
.graphical conjecture by Origen. cf. Origen : “G^wmen- 
tary on St. John/* vi. 24. But it is an interesting 
possibility that the original of both readings was a name 
which combined the elements of both; not BrjOafiapa^ 
nor BrjOavia^ buttBriOavaf^pa, Now in Josh. xiii. 27 
(LXX) we have BaivOavajSpa^ which is sufficiently close, 
to represent rripD n''^ Beth Nimrah is well known; 
and Jn. iii. 26 places Bethany “beyond Jordan.” It is 
accessible from Jerusalem and the Jericho region (cf. 
Mt. iii. 5) ; and the Nahr Nimrin, which flows into the 
Jordan, has a plentiful water supply, (b) .^Enon (Jn. iii. 
22, 23). Tradition places iEnon at Umm-el-'Amdan, 
about 7 miles from Beisan, wffiere there are several 
springs. But no names similar to .^Enon or Salim are 
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to be found in that locality. Conder identifies iSnon 
with the springs between the well-known Salim (n^ar 
Nablus) and 'Ainun, in the Wady Fari'a; a locality 
which is easily accessible from Jerusalem and Galilee. 
But to this it may be objected that the springs are seven 
miles from Salim. It is to be noticed (i) that ^esus was 
baptising in the country districts of Judaea, anc^evidently 
not far from John; and (ii) that the expression ‘"near 
Salim” is introduced into thfe narrative to explain how it 
was that the Jews had ready access to John. In these 
circumstances it may be legitimate to amend the text, 
reading eyyvc lepovfTaXrjiuL for eyyij^ tov "SiaXeffx, In 
that case, it would be natural to identify ^non with^Ain 
Karim‘, which is near Jerusalem, which possesses in its S. 
Mary’s Well and the adjacent ‘Ain el-Habs (Hermits’ 
Fountain) abundance of water, and has been connected 
by Christian tradition with the Baptist, (cf. Encyclo- 
pcedia Bihlica, vol. i. cols. 547-549; vol. iv. col. 4245). 
It will be noticed that we have two scenes of John’s 
baptising, which correspond with two periods of ‘ his 
ministry. Beth Nimrah, where he worked, up to, and 
including, Jesus’ Baptism ; a locality at some little dis- 
tance from Jerusalem, beyond Jordan. And ‘Ain Karim, 
situated nearer the. efey, where he appeared for a 
subsequent period of activity!. 

3 So Swete, Mark/* p. 7 ; Allen, ‘^ 5 . Matthew/* 
p. 27. See however Moulton, Prolegomena/* pp. 2i6f. 

. . purpose is not to be pressed into any example 

of ToO (c. inf.) where the context does not demand it.” 
But illustrations of purpose in Jesus’ actions may be 
found, for example, in Mt. iv. i, Tore 6 ’Ijjcrooc 
tig rrjv tprjuov otto tov irrevpaTog, TTUpacF^rjvaL viro tov 
Sia^oXov. Mt. xvi. 21. ’Atto rrfre np^aTO "IrffTOvg 
XpKrrbg ^tiKVveiv Toig pa^t}Taig avrov bn ^euoLvrov tig 
^ItpootoXvpa cLTrtX^tiv koX iroXXa ira^tiv .... ical 
avoKrav^tjvai, ‘ 

^ Mk. has tK TOV vSarog ; but Mt. substitutes aTrd. 
In other words, Mk, represents the rending of the 
heavens as occurring at the moment Jesus raised His 
head from the water; Mt., at the moment He stepped 
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out of the river. For the curious tradition of “a fire 
kifidled in Jordan,” cf. Justin Martyr, ''Dialogue with 
Try^o/* Ixxxviii. The rule for the baptising of prose- 
lytes was to this effect. The proselyte stood in water 
reaching to his neck, during the recitation of the great 
commandhients of the Law, and then plunged his head 
beneath, ^tally submerging himself. See, however, 
the discussion in "Journal of TheoL Studies/* vol. xii. 
pp. 437-445,it^P9-6ia ; vol. x^iii. pp. 411-414. There is, 
indeed, no evidence for the baptising of proselytes before 
the end of the 2nd cent. a.d. ; and therefore nothing to 
prove that John wjs in any way indebted to that rite. 
But *x1iere are strong reasons for supposing that prose- 
lyte baptism considerably ante-dated the Johannine. 
See Edersheim, "Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah/* 
vol. ii. App. xii. ; Hastings’ "Dictionary of the Bible/* 
vol. i. pp. 239f. 

® For esiample, cf. Wisdom i. 5-7 : “For the Holy 
Spirtt of discipline will flee deceit . . .For Wisdom 

is a loving Spirit . . . The Spirit of the Lord 

filleth the world.” "Ascension of Isaiah/* v. 14 : “And 
when Isaiah was being sawn in sunder, he neither cried 
^loud nor wepfj but his lips spake with the Holy Spirit 
until he was sawn in twain.” See Oesterley and Box, 
' Religion and Worship of the Synagogue/' pp. 210- 
217. For the “rending of the heavea^,” we may refer 
to Ez. i. I : “The heavens were opened, and I saw 
visions of God ;” and the apocalyptic language of Jn. 
i. 51 : “Ye shall see the heaven opened, and the angels 
of God ascending and descending upon the Son of Man,” 
which has a back reference to Gen. xxviii. 12. 

7 Gen. i. 2. npnio. In Hebrew poetry the dove 
was symtjplic of gentleness and grace, cf. Cant. v. 2 ; 
Is. lx. 8; Ez. vii. 16; Nahum ii. 7; and thus naturally 
appropriate to the Holy Spirit. The three words, 
nhn “turtle-dove,” njv “dove,” and “young 

pigeon,” are but three varieties of the same species, and 
may be treated together. Thus we find that while the 
dove was regarded as “clean,” it was not apparently 
used as an article of diet. It may be that it is intended 
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by the ‘‘bird” ia Lev. xiv. 49-53, which is used 

in a purificatory rite ; but at hast the dove was com- 
monly used for sacrificial purposes, in those cases ^ere 
riiere was no sacrificial meal ; cf. Lev. v, 7 ; xii. 8 ; Lk. 
ii. 24 ; cp. Gen. xv. 9 ; and it appears to have been sold 
in the Temple for that purpose, Mt. xxi. 12 ; Mk. xi. 15 ; 
Jn. ii. 14, 16. The use of the dove in sacrific<#was com- 
mon to many Semitic peoples; cf. Robertson Smith, 
**Religion of the Semites^*' pp. ^19 ^te *2), 294. 
Ency, Bih. vol. i. cols. 1129, 1130. These three uses of 
the dove, sacrificed for a purification, for a covenant (cf. 
Skinner, '"Genesis/' p. 283 : R. Smjfh, op, cit, pp. 479- 
481), and for a purgation, are all capable of a spirflual- 
ising interpretation, which would justify the present 
symbolism. Compare "Odes of Solomon/' xxiv. i, 
“The Dove fluttered over the Messiah, because He was 
her head.” 

5 For the "Bath QoV* see Oesterley and Box, 
R,W,S,, pp. 2 1 5-2 17; Dalman, "Words of /e.9Ms/«pp. 
204, 205. In the "Pirqe Ahoth" (in Taylor’s "Sayings 
of the Jewish Fathers") we read : “Every day a 
goes forth from Mount Horeb, etc.” (vi. 2). Instances 
in the N.T. are : the Transfiguration, Mt. xvii. 5 ; the 
visit of the Greeks to Jesusf Jn. xii. 28-30; Paul’s Con- 
version, Ac. ix. 3-7 ;• cp. the V'oices of the thunders’, 
Rev. X. 4 ; and tlje Voice of the Spirit, Rev. xiv. 13. 

The incident of the Transfiguration will be disr 
cussed later ; but here we may cite the various forms of 

that Voice. Mk, ix. 7 : Ovro^ ecrriv 6 viog /nov 6 
ayaTrrjTo^, aKovsrt avrov, Mt. xvii. 5 : Ouroc etrriv 6 
vioc /uov 6 aya7rr/roc, hv evSoKrifra* cucovetb avrov, 
Lk. ix. 35 : Ourdc ecrriv 6 vlog jiov 6 efcAeXcyjuevoc, 
avrov cLKovere, 2 P. i. 17: 'O vi 6 g /uov o^^ayaTrrjrdg 
/uov ovrdg eartv^ elg ov eyw evSikcrjira, We have 
fust to notice that the “this” of the Transfiguration 
becomes the “thou” of the Baptism, ip Mk. ; possibly 
suggesting a private address, unheard by the Baptist. 
Next, we should translate “Thou art my Son, the 
Beloved, etc.” 6 ayairrjrdg is a Messianic title; comp. 
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0 liyairtrjulvoc, Eph. i, 6 (cf. Col. i. 13, 14). See A. 
Robinson, Ephesians/' pp. 229-233; '"Ascension of 
Isai^/' iii. 13, and passim. Lk.*s €K\£\Byijivog^ 
of Is. xlii. I ; cf. Lk. xxiii. 35; "Eth. Enoch/' 
xl. 5 ; cf. Swete, "St. Mark," p. 180. The editorial 
citation of Is« xlii. i, in Mt. xii. 18-21, has iSm) 6 Tratc 
fxov ov 6 ayairrirog fiov 8 tf evSoKrfoev i\ 

juqu. .The original reads : ^‘Behold my servant, 
whom I uphold ; my chosenj in whom my soul delight- 
eth.’* “servant** is represented in the LXX by 

TTai? ; but here vioc is substituted. Possibly a 
recqjjection of Ps. m- 7 , has suggested this; for “Thou 
art my son ; this day have I begotten thee,” is a “west- 
ern interpolation’* in Lk. iii. 22. Perhaps we may say 
that the Transfiguration was a public proclamation by 
Jesus to His disciples, of that Messianic consciousness 
into which we see His initiation at the Baptism. Putting 
aside the evidence of the 4th Gospel, which we shall 
exajnine later, it seems likely that the events of the 
Baptism were not disclosed by John ; and that Jesus’ lips 
were sealed about them, at least until after the Trans- 
figuration. 

’Eymro^ cannot mean •“came” (zrapfylvfro). 
The sense is rather “first came to men’s notice.” 
’Ev ry must go with fyivero ; for the baptising 

would not be in the desert, but wrher^' there were 
liSara ttoXAu (Jn. iii. 23). The 6 may have slipped in 
through confounding fjajTTfZow with jianTioTiig ; cr 
fianTiZiov may represent an earlier jiaTmoTtig, with 
which the 6 would,, have been in place. The former 
conjecture is preferable, and has some support in the 
Kal which some texts supply with Kr^pvaaonu cf. Ency. 
Bib. vol. ii. col. 2499 (note i). From this we derive aS 
indication*of two stages in the Baptist’s career; first 
his solitary appearance in the desert, and then his 
ministry of preaching and baptising. And this view is 
confirmed by the notices in Mt. iii. 5, Lk. iii. 3, which 
represent the authority of Q. Mt. has, in addition to 
Mk.’s (i. 5) “there went out unto him all the country of 
Judsea, and all they of Jerusalem,” the expression “all 
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the region round about Jordan*’ {v^pixoypOQ rov 
’lopfiawv) ; adding, with Mk., that they were baptised 
in Jordan. Lk., having stated that the Word o^/Sod 
came to John in the desert, goes on to say, “and he came 
into all the region round about Jordan, preaching, etc.” 
Thus we may take it that Jn.’s preaching started in the 
Judaean wilderness (Mt. iii. i), and that, a^a certain 
stage in that preaching, he left the wildernes§ for the 
neighbourhood of Jordan, vfhere he commenced his bap- 
tising. 

In Mark we have two quotations, Mai. iii. i and 
Is. xl. 3, joined under the name Isaiah. Possibly the 
author* was using a collection of excerpts in which he 
found the two texts in that position on a leaf headed 
'^Isaiah/* cf. Swete, “S. Mark/' p. 2. In Mt. iii. 3, 
Lk. iii. 4-6 Malachi is not quoted ; but the passage 
appears in another context in Mt. xi. 10 and Lk. vii. 27. 
Lk. adds Is. xl. 5. That John preferred this nebulous 
title appears in Jn. i. 20-23, supported by the silend; of 
the Synoptists as to his having claimed any other. 

15 It is impossible to say whether this confession 
implies more than a general acknowlefigment of sin, 
demanded as a proof of fitness for baptism, just as an 
acknowledgment of belief in Jesus was afterwards made 
a condition of Christian baptism (cf. Ac. viii. 37, whieh 
has some MS. authority). The root meaning of n7'J 
is “to throw,” “to cast.” In Hiph. it has the meaning 
oH “to give thanks,” “to confess (belief),” “to praise.” 
In Hithp, “to confess (sins).” cf. ^"Oxford Hebrew 
Lexicon/' The word is expressive of the symbolical 
gesture of prayer, the spreading forth of the hands in 
worship, as implying a yielding up of what is within. 
The High-priest made a liturgical confessiontof sin on 
the Day of Atonement, and such liturgical forms are still 
in use on that day in Jewish communiftes. An example 
of such confession is to be found in Neh. ix., and a sort 
of direction for this usage may be seen in i K. viii. 33- 
40. For confession, in a representative sense but not 
liturgical, see Dan. ix. ; Is. Ixiii. 7 — Ixiv. 12. An 
individual act of confession is that of Achan, Josh. vii. 
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19; and we have a recommendation to this individual 
usage in Prov. xxviii. 13, But the early Christian 
prae^ce of James v. 16 must have had its roots in 
Jewish custom. 

To^seal a document, by immemorial usage, is to 
make th^serlse of that document binding, definite, and 
final. So* a rite may be regarded as a seal, or pledge, 
of the r»alit;^ of that which ^t symbolises. Paul regards 
circumcision as thfe seal of a covenant relationship with 
God (Ro. iv. 1 1). And the same term, aippayU', (TcjipayiZwf 
came to be used for Christian baptism, which was an 
,out€i^ard pledge of^the gift of the Spirit. Eph. i. 13 ; 
2 Cor. i. 22. cf. Sanday and Headlam, ^'Romans/* 
p. 107. Pseudo-Clement of Rome : 2 Cor. vii. rtov 
yap pfj Tripri(TavT(i)Vj (j)r}(Tlv, rtiv (T(l>pay 2 ca /c.r.X.; and see 
Lightfoot’s note, '^Apostolic Fathers/' vol. ii. p. 236. 
As Jewish circumcision and Christian baptism, so John’s 
baptism was a seal — of repentance. See also Schweitzer, 
**^est of the Historical Jesus/' pp. 375, 376. ''Apost. 
Const/' ii. 39; iii. 16; vii. 20. 

Comp. Mk. i. 15. lleTrXfipojrai o Katpog koI 
nyytKtv V jiaaiXela tov •S’fcov’ ptravoure kui WKTrevbTt iv 
to] 0 ayy£\toK^ cf. Mt. iii. 17.* See Wright, ''Synop- 
sis of Gospels in Greek*," p. 5. Lk. iii. 18, is 
also editorial ; added at a tirne when Jesus’ work 
was seen to be a direct continuatioii* of John’s; or, 
rather, when John’s was lost sight of in that of Jesus. 
For the “Gospel” was surely preached by Jesus, qpt 
John. cp. Mk. i. i, 14. ^Ap\fi tov evayyeXiov ’Iijo-ov 

Xpicrrov .... nX^tv 6 ’Ir|<Touc rrjv PaXiXaiav 
KTf pv(r(T(ov TO evayyeXiov tov 3’tov. 

20 On the whole problem of Jewish eschatology, ste 
A. Robestson, "Regnum Dei/' Lect. I-III ; Charles, 
"Critical Hist;" Articles "Eschatology" in Hastings* 
D,B., vol. I, and*Ency. Bih, vol. ii; E. F. Scott, "King- 
dom and the Messiah;" and Oesterley and Box, op, cit. 
ohaps. X. and xi. cf. "Journ. Theol. Studies," vol. xii. 
pp. 57-98. It is impossible to do more here than briefly 
illustrate the subject by a few citations. In the O.T. 
the Day of the Lord is variously conceived ; we notice 
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particcilarly that in Amos it is to be a judgment upon 
sinners, and that the house of Israel will suffer, cf. v. i8, 
ao; iiL a. cp. Mt. iii. 9. The Kingdom is tOfbe a 
theocratic state, with its centre at Jerusalem ; Mic. iv, 
I, a ( = Is. ii. a, 3); and this will involve % political 
equality for Israel with the great world powers (Is. xix. 
24), The Messianic King is to be of David’^line, and 
he assumes super-human proportions (Is.-ix. 6^ 7). In 
the pseudepigraphical booS:s the scene « fe constantly 
shifting. Sometimes we have the following series of 
events : (i) Messianic conquest, and founding of a millen- 
ial Kingdom; (ii) Resurrection and^Day of Judgment; 
(iii) Final apportionment of spiritual rewards and 
punishments to the righteous and sinners. But this is 
again reversed : (i) Appearance of Messiah to Judgment ; 
(ii) Establishment of Kingdom after Resurrection ; (iii) 
A final condition of spiritual bliss or pain. Every 
feature does not always appear ; and the conceptions of 
the Messiah and the Kingdom vary between the human 
and mundane, and the semi-Divine and spiritual. Yhe 
following are a few excerpts illustrating these different 
views : — ^'Ethiopic Enoch'*: ‘^Such will be the lot of the 
sinners who deny the name of the Lord ^f Spirits, who 
are thus preserved for the day of suffering and tribula- 
tion. On that day Mine Elect One will sit on the thronq 
of glory and make choice amongst their deeds, and their 
mansions will be < nnumerable, and their souls will grow 
strong within them when they see Mine elect ones and 
those who have called upon My glorious name. And on 
that day I will cause Mine Elect One to dwell among 
them, and I will transform the hf.aven and make it 
an eternal blessing and light. And I will transform the 
earth and make it a blessing and cause Mine elect ones 
t© dwell upon it.” (xlv. 2^ — 5^), “And he said unto 
me, ‘All these things which thou hast seen 'Serve the 
dominion of His Anointed that he m^ be potent and 
mighty on the earth’.” (Iii. 4). “And then when un- 
righteousness and sin and blasphemy and violence in all 
kinds of deeds will increase, and apostasy and trans- 
gression •and uncleanness increase, a great chastisement 
from heaven will come upon them all, and the holy Lord 
will come forth with wrath and chastisement to execute 
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judgment on earth.” (xci, 7). cf. also xc. 20-27. 

Psalms of Solomon** : 1^ airuikna tov a/LiapTwiXov 
rbv qlQva, Kal ov fitf fxvtio^naErai 5 rav ETriarKiwTriTat 
Sitcalov^, (iii. 13^, 14). Kal aTToXovvrai apaprwXol ev 
ripioq. Kplc^eu)^ Kvp[ov sic rov altopOf Srav iTrKrKSTrrrjrai 6 
^soc Ttfp yrjv Iv Kplpari airrov, airo^ovvai apaprwXoic ttc 
TOV alwva'^^pdvov. 01 Si tjio^ovpsvoi rby Kvpiov iXeij- 
^{taovTai avrg, (xv. 13'^-! 5®^). Kat ov^ Evpe^ri(TOVTdi 
sv Vl^^p^ sXiii^c SiKai(t}v. (^iv. 6^). Kal 17 ^prjaroTric 
<TOV cttI ’Iff/oaiiX ry j 3 aoiXs(fjf. aou. svXoyr^pivrf 17 Sd^a 
Kvpiov on avrbc jSaa-iXtvc iJfAwv. (v. 21^, 22). ’'iSe, 
Kvpil^ Kol dvdcrrijarf^ avroig rbv lia(TiXia aurwi/, vlbv 
Aavic, sic rov tcaipbv ov iSsc <TVf 6 ^edcf tov fiaartXsvcrai 
sirl ’la/oai^X TralSd aov, .... ical avvd^st Xabv ayiov 

ov atpriyriaerai sv SiKaiocrvvi^y ical Kpivsl tpvXdc Xaov 
-byiaopivov vjrb Kvpiov ^eoD avrov, .... ical avrbc 
(iacriXsvc SiKaioCf SiSaKvbcy vtto ^€oD, stt avrovc Kal ovk 
sarriv aSiKla Iv race npipaic avrov sv fttacy avrujv' on irdvrec 
ayioSf Kal liaoiXsvc avrwv \pi(rrbc Kvpioc* (xvii. 23, 28, 
35^, 36). Slavonic Enoch** : “Then I can also take thee 
in My second coming. . . Let there be at the begin- 

ning of the eighth thousand a time when there is no 
computation, and no end ; neither^ears, nor months, nor 
weeks, nor days, nor hours.” (xxxii. i; xxxiii. 2. 
Cod’s second advent — the first having been Creation — 
will be at the end of the world ; and this will usher in a 
spiritual millennium). ^'Apocalypse of Baruch** : “And 
St will come to pass when all is accomplished that was 
to come to pass in those parts, that Messiah will thefi 
begin to be revealed.” (xxix. 3). “And it will come 
to pass after these tMngs, when the time of the advent 
of the Messiah is fulfilled, and He will return in glory, 
then all who have fallen asleep in hope of Him shalj, 
rise again.^’ (xxx. i). "Assumption of Moses** : “And 
then His Kingdom will appear throughout all His 
creation . . . For the Heavenly One will arise 

from His royal throne, and He will go forth from His 
holy habitation, and His wrath will burn on account of 
His sons .... For the Most High will arise, 
the Eternal God alone, and He will appear to punish the 
Gentiles.” (x. i, 3, 7.) 
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^ It may be well here to say something of Ijie 
sources of the passages under discussion. In the first 
place we notice that the account of the Baptist in Mt. 
and Lk. is much richer and fuller than that in Mk* 
Streeter holds that Q, from which Mt. and Lk. draw, 
was Palestinian in origin; and that, sjnce^all “held 
John to be a prophet indeed,’* he would na||lrally have 
occupied a large place in such a document. ‘ While, on 
the other hand, Mk. ’s audience, having.^ great rever- 
ence for the O.T., and no particular interest in the per- 
sonality of the Baptist, would have been more concerned 
in John’s fulfilment of prophecy ^s Jesus’ precursor 
(cf. i. 2 ; ix. II, 12) than in his own independent teaching, 
cf. '"Oxford Studies/' p. 217, Here, as elsewhere, Mt. 
(iii. I -1 2) conflates Mk. (i. 2-8) with Q, while Lk. has 
no Markan material ; unless, as Streeter thinks, Mk. i. 
7, 8, was also derived from Q. cf. op. cit. pp. 167, 168. 
It is a possibility that, if Q represents a “Jesus” cycle 
of teaching and discourses, then there may have been a 
“John” cycle also, from which Mt. iii. 7-10; Lk. iif. 7-9 
Was drawn. Mt. has it that many Pharisees and 
Sadducees came to hear John, and were severely handled 
by him ; and this probably represents what was in his 
source. Lk. ’s introcfuction of the “fhultitudes” was 
calculated to minimise the ‘Baptist’s antagonism to the 
formalism and hypocrisy of the Jewish sects, and to lilt 
the teaching out of its purely evanescent conditions. 
Mt. iii. 7-12 ( = Lk. iii. 7-9, 16, 17) is probably a patch-^ 
V^ork of fragments, an artificial production ; but it has 
little coherence. Verse 1 1, for instance, does not accord 
with the tone of 7. Verse 12 is rejniniscent of Mt. xiii. 
30, 41, 42 ; verses 8, 9 are probably from the same source 
as Jn. viii. 37-39. A re-orderin|f of the verses, as 
follows, gives a good sense ; 7*^, 10, 8, 9 ; which is then 
reminiscent of Mt. xii. 33, 34. cf. Ency. Bib. vol. ii. 
col. 2500. It must be carried in mind that these frag- 
ments belonged, in all probability, to different periods in 
John’s career ; but so little do we know of the character- 
istics of those periods, that we could not with any 
certainty place these fragments in their proper settings. 


26 With “the wrath to come,” cp. “Efh. Enoch/* 
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“I saw tili the Lord of the sheep came unto them and 
took the staff of His wrath in His hand and smote the 
earth so that it was rent asunder’’ (xc. 18). '"Book of 
Jubilees '" : “The day of wrath** (xxiv. 30). cf. Ro. i. 
i8; ii. 5; I Th. i. 10; Rev. vi. i6. Notice that the 
whole passage is Messianic. The Day of the Lord 
implies the^oming of Messiah. But there is no hint of 
the Kingdom. ,It is worthy of attention that John never 
uses any of th^ Messianic titles in his preaching. But 
there is really no ambiguity in his reference, for all that. 
John is not concerned with a Kingdom ; but his concep- 
tion of Messiah implies a Kingdom, and that a temporal 
one. How is his l)ay of the Lord related to this 
Kingdom? Is it thrust into the far background? 
Probably the relation was close. The Day is no longer 
the end of the world, to him, but the day of Messiah’s 
triumph over His enemies; he was not thinking of an 
Armageddon, but of a human battlefield. Thus we see 
a change in the character of his teaching. Before he 
had jfhy distinct consciousness of the coming of Messiah, 
his Day meant the universal wrath of God upon sinners ; 
now it is the final triumph of Messiah in the inaugura- 
tion of His Kingdom. — For the Jewish plea of descent 
from Abraham a*! assuring them of .God’s favour, and 
the prophetic and apostolic Answer to this, see Ro. ii. 
1^-29; Am. iii. 2; Jn. viii. 37-39. 

28 Purificatory rites are universal, and may be 
foughly classified under the three-fold usage of Blood^^ 
Fire, and Water. Of the ritual of Blood, which does 
not directly concern us here, we need only say that it 
was probably a commBner form of purification under the 
old ‘Law than the, perhaps, later lustrations by water, 
cf. Lev. xxvi. 14; xiv. 4-7; Ex. xii. 22; xxix. 16; Lev. » 
xiv. 14; xvL 14-19. But John pointed to the Messianic 
baptism as being “with the Holy Ghost and fire** (Mt. 
iii. ii); therefore a?' little space must be devoted to the 
idea of purification by fire. The ritual of fire was, of 
course, connected always with Sun-worship. The wor- 
ship of celestial bodies was peculiarly abhorrent to the 
prophets and law-givers of Israel, probably because it 
was characteristic of their Canaanite neighbours, and 
' O 
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therefore the ofearest temptation to national apoststsy. 
Thus any rite associated with such worships was banned 
and made subject to the death penalty. Such a rite was 
that of passing children through the fire to Molcfch ; by 
which we should understand, not a species of human 
sacrifice, but a purification which put the chiMren under 
the special protection of the god. cf. Lej^ xviii. 21 ; 
XX. 2-5 ; 2 K. xxiii. 10 ; Jer. xxxii. 35. The'place called 
Tophet gained an unenviable reputation *|rom^ this prac- 
tice. The milder Greek custom, of passing the child 
round the hearth, afKpiSpoibiia, probably had the same 
significance, cf. Farnell, Evolution of Religion/' p. 
57. It is related that mediaeval fravellers who .isited 
the* Tartar Khan were obliged to pass between two 
fires, in order to purge away any magic influence they 
might otherwise exert upon their host. cf. Frazer, 
^'Golden Bough/' vol. i. p. 308. The whole story of 
the worship of Baphomet by the Templers, with their 
mystic fire-baptism, is probably a fabrication ; but at 
least it witnesses to the perpetuation of the idea of puri- 
fication by fire. cf. Milman, ** Latin Christianity," 
vol. vii. p. 278. Lustrations by water had their 
origin in animistic conceptions, cf. Ex. xxix. 4 ; xxx. 
18-21; Num. viii. Their funcJkimental meaning 

was far from being hygieriic ; it was, rather, an attempt 
to purge away all evil influences, by which were mednt 
spiritual influences which were regarded as potent at 
particular times in life. Of this order were the lustra- 
tions of the woman after child-birth, and of the new- 
born child, of those who had been in contact with a dead 
body at a funeral ; and even the lv>strations preceding or 
following a meal. cf. Mt. xxiii. 25, 26; and cp, 
^^Berakhoth" viii. 4. ‘‘Shammai says (after the repast) 
one must first sweep the chamber, then perform the 
ablution (a fresh one); Hillel prescribes the reverse.” 
In New Guinea, a homicide washoc to rid him of the 
ghost of his victim; cp. Num. xxxi. 19; Basutos wash 
after a battle, for the same reason, cf. Frazer, op. cit. 
vol. i. pp. 333, 334. For washing after contact with a 
corpse, cf. Num. xix. 13. The washing of a new-born 
child, and the name-giving, frequently take place on the 
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same occasion, as with the Maoris of New Zealand; but 
they have no original connection, cf. Tylor, ** Primitive 
Culture,” vol. ii. p, 430. It is not a long step from 
the purgation of evil influences to that of moral guilt, 
which is often regarded as a kind of daemoniacal posses- 
sion. Thus we find that it was customary for the Incas 
to bathe in a* river and recite the following formula : 
“O thou RtVer, receive the sins I have this day confessed 
unto the •Sun ; ‘carry them do^n to the sea, and let them 
never more a|Sf)ear.” cf. Tylor, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 435. 
With this may be compared the modern custom of Jews 
in Morocco, who, on New Year’s Day, will go to the 
sea-ffeore, or to so^lie spring, and remove the burden 
of their sins by casting stones into the water, cf. 
Westermarck, ^Origin and Development of Moral 
Ideas,” vol. i. p. 55. The Greek mysteries developed 
the idea of baptism as a rile of initiation, and as a sort 
of regeneration, cf. Farnell, op. cit. p. 157; and cp. 
Harrison, ^^Prolegomena to Greek Religion,” p. 596; 
Jevons, Introduction to History of Religion,” p. 339. 
We may see a prophetic movement towards this view 
in Is. i. 16 ; Zech. xiii. i ; Ez. xxxvi. 24-27. Of the 
baptism of proselytes, forming, together with circum- 
cision and sacrifece, the prescribed mode of entry to the 
full privileges of Judaism, w,e have already spoken, cf. 
Schiirer, ” History of Jewish People,” Div. ii. vol. ii. 
pp. 319-324. The baptismal rite in ^se amongst the 
Essenes is discussed in Lightfoot, ”Colossians and 
Philemon,” 'Dissertation on the Essenes,’ pp. 409, 410,. 

32 We must here follow up what was said in Note 28 
about purification by fire, with some special remarks 
upon Tophet. This place, situated in the Valley of 
Hinnom, and within full view of the walls of Jerusale|Tn^ 
was sacre 4 to the worship of Moloch. (For the name 
and nature of this deity, cf. Ency. Bib. vol. iii. cols. 

"The word non was probably Aramaic, and 
is connected with the Hebrew a hearth, cf. 

R. Smith, op. cit. p. 377 (note 2). It was, very possibly, 
a large pit or trench in connection with a High Place, 
cf. Is. XXX. 33. There can be no doubt that human 
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sacrifices, and in particular child sacrifices, were 
perpetrated in the worship of Moloch ; but that does not 
exclude the purificatory rite, which may have existed side 
by side with the more savage custom, or have been a 
milder survival of it. cf. Jer. vii. 31, 3a; xix. 4-6; 
,Ez. xvi. 21 ; xxiii. 37-39; Deut. xii. 31 ; xviiJT 10; 2 K. 
xvii. 31 ; Ps. cvi. 37 ; cp. Gen. xxii. I'hynemory of 
the horrors of this ritual lingered in popular lore, and 
had a powerful influence in shaping th^ eschatological 
conceptions of the apocalyptic writers, cf. Ency, Bib, 
vol. ii. cols. 2070-2072, 1360, 1361, 1365, 1371. Gehenna 
is probably implied in Dan. xii. 2. **Eth. En,” xxvii. 
I, 2, “this accursed valley . . the place o^fcHheir 

punishment.** cp. xc. 26, 27; xlviii. 9, “before the 
face of the righteous;** cf. Is. Ixvi. 24, “they shall go 
forth, and look upon the carcases of the men that have 
transgressed against me.** ”Eth. En/' liv. i, 2; Ixii. 
12, 13. Possibly a reference may be found in Wisd. 
iv. 19. See 2 Esdras, vii. 36, “the pit of torment . . 

the furnace of hell.’* Apocalypse of Baruch/' lix\ 10, 
“the mouth of Gehenna.** ''Assumption of Moses/' 
X. 10; “Thou wilt look from on high and wilt see thy 
enemies in Gehenna.** In "Slav. En." Gehenna has 
developed the feature's of a mediaeval fiell. cf. xl. 12 ; 
xli. 2 ; x. For the Synop^c use of this conception, cL 
Mt. V. 22, 29, 30 ; x.* 28 ; xviii. 9 ; xxiii. 15, 33 ; Mk. i'k. 
43, 45, 47; Lk.gjxii. 5. cp. Jas. iii. 6. See also Mt. iii. 
12, TTvpi and kindred passages. The fire of 

Gehenna is thought of as consuming, not the individual, 
6ut the sin which is the reason of his being in that place. 
Thus we get the meaning of the dual baptism. The fire 
is not complementary to the Holy Ghost, but the grim 
alternative. The baptism conveys the Spirit to the 
tworthy recipient ; but those whose sin makes the recep- 
tion of the Spirit impossible, find in the^ baptism a 
purgative, or destructive, fire. Compare the similar 
thought in connection with the reception of the Com- 
munion, in I Cor. xi. 27-30. (In "Pirqe Ahoth/* v. 9, 
one of the ten things said to have been created on the 
eve of the Sabbath was TOj^rr, a worm connected 
with the legendary history of Solomon. Have we in 
Mk. ix. 48, a reference to this?) 
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33 Repentance seems to have formed the substance 
of the earjly preaching of JeSus ; but it was overshadowed 
by th(» new claim of belief. c£. Mk. i. 15. Jesus did not 
Himself baptise, so we cannot judge what relation 
repentance had to baptism in His teaching. But later 
Christian baptism appears to have demanded only faith 
as its pre-requisite; cf. Mt. xxviii. 19; so that we may 
perhaps say that repentance was regarded as rather the 
fruit of the S^rit than the condition of receiving Him. 
To this it may be objected that, if there were no repent- 
ance, there could be no forgiveness by the baptism. But 
the peculiar significance of the baptism was its gift of 
the Spirit. This involved a conception of regeneration ; 
and that implied a process, rather than an accomplished 
fact. The gift was potential, to be translated into terms 
of actual experience. Thus the severance from the old 
life by repentance, and the growth of the new life by 
forgiveness, describe a process which is made possible 
only^by the power of the imparted Spirit. 

38 Allen, "St. Matthew/* p. 28, understands the 
words to mean “to leave nothing undone that had been 
revealed as the r^hteous will of God and he goes on, 
“John’s bapti^m had the divine sanction, and the 
Messiah therefore must submit tQ it.” He suggests 
that the passage is editorial, and was interpolated to 
explain that the baptism was not the ^occasion of the 
•inception of Jesus’ Messiahhood, which had already been 
imparted by His Divine paternity. This, howeve., 
seems an attempt to escape a difficulty. And, if the 
conversation is trulyureported, the above interpretation 
robs the words of, all but a formal obedience, which 
again depreciates the real value of John’s baptism. We 
must remember that, to John, “righteousness” was a 
strictly motal conception, and not contractual ; 'while to 
Jesus it was somCitJiing more. We must also recollect 
that Jesus was making of His baptism something much 
more than it ever was in John’s hands. 

^3 It is of interest to see the general support given 
in patristic writings to the view, expressed in this essay, 
of the nature of John’s baptism, and its relation to 
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Christian baptism. The following passages are quoted 
under jSairrecr/ia, in Suicer, Thesaurus/* 

voL L cols. 625-627, with his classification. « 

(a) Joha*s baptism is a preparation for that of Jesus 

T^aorov ^aimfrfjLa, to tow Tctmvow, uaayarfiKOV fniv, 
ouirw ol 6X0V irvevfjiariKbvf aXX eic fi^ravmav fcovov. 
(A than. Quest, ciiu de Parab, Script) ^ 

Tlraprov, to ’Ituavov, /^ayijoyiicbv inrap^oit', icat eIc 
pierdvoiav ayov tovq (ianritlofiivov^, iva ug Xptorov 
vtareiKrwatv. (Damas. Orth. Fid. iv. 10.) 

John’s baptism is TeXetoinicov • • • ava\wpY}<nv t^c 
afiaprlag I that of Jesus, oIkhwoiK/ irpog ^sbv • ,# 
uio^Eo-fac. (Basil, Ex. ad Bap. Horn, xiii.) 

John’s is **prceparaUonis** ; Jesus’ ^^perjectiorns** 
(Tertullian, De Bap.). 

John’s is TTapaaKevT] koi TTpoa^onotrimg iripov. (Chrys. 
Jok. 1 ). 

(j 3 ) John’s baptism had the same value as that of Jesus’ 
disciples, which also did not impart the Holy Spirit : — 

’El Sc TIC c^cra^of, *cai ti irXiov ti^e to tu)v pa^rfT^v 
j^aTTTicr/Lia rov ’Iwavoo, kiruinp icat airrot c/JaTm^ov, 
epovpev Sn ovSiv. 'EKarepa yap ojuoi'wc rrig tic toO 
TTvtvpaTog \apiTog afloipa ifv, icai atria pla apfporipoig 
i\v Tov (jawTi^sw TO T(^' Xpiart^ Trpocrayeiv rovg jiaw 
TiZopfvovg. (Chrys. Joh. iii. 23). 

O^e TO ’Iw^i^ou [iawTiiTpaf ovre to twv pa^nrwv, 
waptiXi TTvtO/ia ctyioi;. ’AXX’ iva /if/ tov ica^’ licaaTov ♦ 
t Bpiovregj icr/pu^woi tov Xpiarov, (TwearricravTo (iaTmapa, 
Tovg 7rpo(TTpi)^ovTag o^Xovc ayayuxri irpog tov Xpurrdv. 
(Ammon. Joh. iii. 26). , 

(7) John’s baptism did not remit sins ; nor did it even 
give a pledge of their remission ; %ut it was only a 
T>aptism of repentance 

^Afpeaiv apapTtibv ovk ro 'Icvavou ftairrlapa. ^AXXa 
povriv jiSTavoiav iKr}pvx^sv 6 koi dg apsaiv 

apapTiQ>v fipephv* avrl tov, elg to too Xparrov ^uTTiapa 

ofSvyEi, wap ov 17 a^Batg twv afiapritvv, (Theophylact, 
Mt. iii.). 

Ov rtXsiwTiicov Etrrt to avrov fiawnapa, aXXa irpoa- 
SoTToitiTiKov TOV TrvBv/mTiKov ^awTiapaTog, (Theophylact. 
/«. i.). 
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[But some held that John’s baptism did remit sins * 

To ^Iwavov fiairricrfia Tro\vTr\a<riov ely^e ro irXiol/. 
ov^ejdav yap iTtomro ^latcpimv apaprvijuiarojv, ov 
Siatpopav eveZrirei SrvaiSiv* ovk aKpijSecav eiroiHTo 
ayvicrpov^ ov Traparriprtaiv ^Ixtv ripepwVf rj i)pihv, Kal 
kuB"* ovSiv pri^ev avafioXrjc yivopivrjc ry xapiri 
rov Stou, Aai rov XpKrrov airrov. *^Apa re irpoarjX^l ng 
k^opoXoyoupej^^ rpc apapT^ag, &(rag Sr/TTor’ oiv, koI 
oiag ^{jTTOT ovv. Kai ejSaTrrl^STo iv rt^ 'lopSavy irorapti}, 
Kol Bv^vg eXapfiave Trjv afjieaiv rwv apaprr\parb}v . 
(Basil, De Bap. i.)*^ 

roZ^u^p rov pavTiapov to tx^v ottoSov rrjg SapaXBtjg, 
Ka^apiapov ewoiti aKOvaiwv apaprr}paTO)Vf Ka\ rovg arro 
a(prig vsKpojv eicaS^ype' to Sc *Ia>avoo Bdirricrpa roig 

? 'vri(riwg peravoovai koX ratv eKovaiatv Trapec^ei; a^cmv. 
Ammonius, Jn, iii.).] 

(S) John’s baptism was superior to that of Moses, but 
inferior to that of Jesus. 

'fo TOO Twavov fidirricrpa rov plv lovSaticoi) ^(pdSpa 
vxptjiXoTBpov i)vj Tov Sc i^jucrcpou TaTreivorepov, Ka^uTrep 
yifpvpd rig ov sKarepiov rtov liaTTTKxpdrwv, dir IkbIvov 
TT pbg TovTO (Chr 3 is. Horn, Ixxiv.). 

’E 6 a 7 rrz<T£ koI "hodvrigj ovKtri plv ’lovSaV/cwc* ov yap 
zv vcari p6 vovy dXXd kql eig peidvotav* ovtto) Si oXov 
TTvevpariKwg. ov yap irpoari^ria-i ro iv irvevpari, 
BaTTrf^ct Kal ’Irjcrou^:, ciXX’ tv Trvivpari' ^tovro 17 rsXtidrfig, 
.(Greg. Naz. Orat. xxxix.). 

There were some who said to Eulogius — 

”Ore 6 Iltrpoc rb dreXlg lidwriapa rjv liefiairriapevog. 
TO livdvov povov ijdelidTTTKTTo, rb Sc dy lov irvavpa 
ovTTiv dv SeSkypii^g. pira yap rr^v dvdarraaiv rovro^ 
irevTijKovra rip^p(*)v Siaytyovviivv eScicaro. ^ 

To wh^m Eulogius replied — 

Kai rb Twavou rore reXeiov riv. varspov S’ aTrcjSrj roig 
XP<Jt>p^voig areXlgy pc^”’ o rov rpoirov rov jiarTriaparog b 
^orrffp vapaSiSovg roig pa^tjraigy eXeye* TTopBv^lvreg, 
jua^rircvoart rjavra rd cSvi], x.r.X. 

And he gave two reasons for this opinion — 

(l) ovSapov (paiVBTai rovg pa^r}rdg rb irapd 

’Iwovov SeSeyphovg fidirrurpaf civajiairrlarag . (2) ^'Ore 
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6 SwTTff) j^avriff^Tivai airo om ajra^idjffaCf Sn riXmv 
nv (In Photius. Cod. cclxxx.). 

.0 

^ It is interesting to notice that the ambiguous 
‘^they” of Mk. becomes ‘‘the disciples of JohrVj’' in Mt., 
and “the Pharisees and their scribes” in Lk. ; ifor, since 
Lk. connects the two incidents, the interloculors of v. 33 
are the same as those of v. 30. While. Mt. ^nd Mk. 
couch the complaint in the form of a question, Lk. makes 
a statement of it, with certain expansions : — “The 
disciples of John fast [often, and make supplications ;] 
likewise also the (disciples) of the fharisees ; but ^hine 
eat [and drink.]” So for Mt. and Mk. ’s “Can the sons 
. . . fast?” Lk. has “Can ye make the sons . . 

fast?” the former expressing a moral impossibility, the 
latter a moral worthlessness in the observance. 

Notice that Mt. has Trev^nv for Mk.’s vrjanvetv. 
The ideas of fasting and mourning are complementary. 
In Is. Iviii. 5, abstention from food passes into “aMict- 
ing the soul.” The custom of ceasing to work on the 
occasion of a death is widespread; it being held that 
contact with the ghost, of the departed would “pollute” 
the work. So mourners fast because eft their unclean- 
ness, and for fear of the pollution of their food ; ancj 
fasting, being a sign of uncleanness, prohibits contact 
with other persons. In the same way, days of sacrifice 
and purification are polluted by contact with Spirits;, 
therefore no work must be done — hence the Sabbath 
rest — and fasting may become necessary. See Wester- 
marck, op. cit. esp. vol. ii. pp. 283,1.284, 306, 307. 

48 Lev. xxi. 1-5; Ez. xliv. 25. In Joel ii. 16, a fast 
of absolutely unprecedented solemnity is in contempla- 
tion, which can put an end to marriage festivities. The 
Talmud enjoins that if a marriage procession should 
meet a funeral cortege it is the latter which must give 
way; and, during the celebration of a wedding, the 
guests are even freed of their obligation to dwell in 
booths, should it fall at the time of the feast of Taber- 
nacles. cf. Edersheim, op. cit. vol. i. pp. 663, 664. A 
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wedding must not take place until a period of mourning 
is over ; cf. for the case of a girl taken in warfare, whose 
relatives have been slain, Josephus, Ant. IV. viii. 23. 
Tpifljcovra 8’ rifiepwv etti tQ iriv^u avrapKug 

yap iir\ Tmg BaicpvoiQ avrai Ta>v fpiXrarwv rote (ppovtpoig, 
r6re xwpuv hri rov yapov. The bridegroom himself 
fasted as preparation for the function ; but his fast 
ended with the commencement of the wedding festivities, 
cp. Tobit vi. f^, for purification before marriage. 

It is probable that the term, “the bridegroom’s 
friea^,” was first ^sed by the Baptist of himself, to 
mark his relation to Jesus, cf. Jn. iii. 29. If so, the 
adoption by Jesus here of the term “Bridegroom” would 
have been understood in the light of the Baptist’s 
preaching, cf. Svete, ''St. Mark/' p. 42. The bride- 
groom’s friend was an institution peculiar to Judaea, 
and would thus be appropriate to John. cf. Edersheim, 
op.4^it, voi. i. pp. 354, 355. “Bridegroom” is not a 
Messianic title; but possibly Hos. ii. 16, 19 (“It shall 
be in that day, saith the Lord, that thou shalt call me 
Ishi ; and shalt call me no more Baali .... And 
I will betroth th«e unto me for ef er ; yea, I will betroth 
thee unto me in righteousness, etc.”) was in Jesus’ 
mind. cp. for His further use of# the title, Mt. xxv. i. 
For the marriage of Christ and His Church, cf. Eph. v. 
28-32 ; of the Lamb and His Bride, Rev. xix. 7. The 
bridegroom’s friend frequently had to negotiate the^ 
marriage on behalf of the parents ; and thus the Baptist 
was acting the part of the Friend, when he made over- 
tures on behalf of the Bridegroom to His people 
01 i^Loi). cp. Paul’s case in 2 Cor. xi. 2 ; cf. 
Hastings’ Diet. Bib. vol. ii. p. 327. But, though it Is 
Humanity ^which Jesus is thus made to woo as His 
Bride, it seems more natural, in Jn. iii. 28, 29, to 
understand the HfMy Spirit as the Bride. The “sons 
of the bride-chamber” are simply the wedding guests. 
For the expression, cf. i Macc. iv. 2, “the sons (men) 
of the citadel”; and see Dalman, "Words of Jesus," 
pp. 1 15, 1 16; Trumbull, "Studies in Oriental Social 
Life/' pp. 237-254. 
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5 ® Mk* vii. 15. The idea is a twofold sense of loss ; 
the old cloak is destroyed beyond repair, and the new 
patch is ineffective* Thus Lk.’s “else he will read the 
new, and also the piece from the new* will not agree 
with the old,” rests upon a misunderstandiag of the 
parable. It is improbable that it is editorial ; but it may 
be^ due to a mistaken dependence upon thePmemory in 
the use of an authority. The parable i^ illusrtrated by 
Mt. xi. 16-19= Lk. vii. 32-35, which we^shall consider 
at a later stage. There we see that John’s asceticism was 
foiled of its purpose, because it had ceased to have any 
appeal in it to men’s consciences f while Jesus’ ^U 3 cia- 
bility had not yet fallen upon ground where it could be 
appreciated at its true value. 

51 Here again we have the idea of a dual loss ; but 
the second parable differs from the first in that it supplies 
a conclusion, which in reality is the conclusion of both ; 
for the parables are complementary. The additioci in 
Mt., “and both are preserved,” is also based upon a 
misconception. The fresh wine-skins are to supplant 
the old, Christianity is to take the place of Judaism ; 
so far as the new winfe of Christianity «s concerned, the 
two cannot exist side by side under the same organisa- 
tion. They have different motives and different aims; 
and since Judaispi is worn out, it must in time disappear. 
The addition is clearly editorial. 

^ 55 There can be little doubt that we have in this 
passage a series of fragmentary testimonies, appended 
to the incident of John’s question, ^)orne by Jesus to the 
Baptist, which have been independently connected by 
Mt. and Lk. Owing to the tendency, which we observe 
in Ac. xviii. 25 ; xix. 3, to exalt the Baptist, it would 
have been necessary in Christian circles to lay stress 
upon the preparatory nature of his office and work, 
cf. ''Oxford Studies/' p. 127 (note i). We may regret 
that this has gone so far as to obscure the independent 
personality and mission of that interesting character. 
It seems that episodes, the object of which was to por- 
tray the Baptist in this fashion, were characteristic (>f, 
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of were incorporated In, Q, from which source Mt. and 
Lk. are here drawing. cf. O.S. pp. 114, 119, 121. 
The passage falls naturally into two divisions : Mt. xi. 
3-1 1 , which agrees in the main with Lk. vii. 18-28; and 
Mt. xi. f6-i9, with Lk. vii. 31-35. It may be said, 
roughly, that these two were found in different contexts 
in Q, and' were independently united by Mt. and Lk. 
because *bf a ^certain similapty in their contents, cf. 
Allen, '^St. Matthew/* pp. 113, 114. Mt. xi. 2 = 
Lk. vii. 18, 19*^, 20, are evidently editorial expansions cf 
some simple introduction in the original, as *‘And John 
sent^isciples to Jesus, saying, etc.’’ (for Lk. vii. 17, 18, 
see Note 54). Lk. vii. 21, is also editorial. It is char- 
acteristic of him, as we shall see, to give proofs of Jesus’ 
miraculous powers ; and this answers to the fact that in 
Mt. instances of all these healings have already been 
related. Mt. xi. 7-ii = Lk. vii. 24-28, with little more 
thap verbal differences which are stylistic. The passage 
was probably found attached to the former in Q ; but 
there are reasons for doubting whether such was its 
historical context (cf. Note 54). Mt. xi. 12, 13, is found 
in Lk. xvi. 16, ivhere it is obviously out of place. Lk. 
would hardly have inserted it where he does (and it is to 
be noticed, too, that he reverses the order of the clauses) 
if he had found it in Q in the context Mt. gives it. 
Either it was found in Q without a context, and Mt. 
conflated it with the foregoing, while Lk. was drivep 
to find for it an unsuitable home (cf. O.S. pp. 156, 157) ; 
or it derives from another source, perhaps oral — for 
Mt. xi. 12 is differently reported in Lk. Mt. xi. 14 (15 
is a usual refrain, editorially introduced) has no place in 
Lk., and is a conflation from Q; while Lk. vii. 29, 3®, 
which Mf. does not reproduce, is possibly editorial. 
With little more jjian stylistic differences, Mt. xi. 16-19 
==Lk. vii. 31-35. Now while it is possible analytically 
to sever these various statements in respect of the 
Baptist, there is no reason to suppose that they may not 
severally be traced back to Jesus. Thus they comple- 
ment each other, and may be exegetically treated as a 
whole. For this purpose, however, it will obviously be 
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legitimate to dislocate somewhat the order in which they 
are found. 

^ In this connection we must notice Lk. vii. 17, 18. 
Lk. has just related the healing of the Centurion’s 
servant, and the raising of the widow’s -son at Nain, 
which happened ev toI (vii. ii). Thii report of 

this latter event ^‘went forth . . . in the^whole of 

Judaea, etc.,” and John’s flisciples related to him “all 
these things.” Lk. (iv. 24-27) has previously, in the 
sermon at Nazareth, in connection with the proverb “No 
prophet is acceptable in his own country,” made |esus 
recall how Elijah and Elisha both worked their chief 
miracles upon those who were not Jews ; intimating that 
Jesus was conscious of being greater than these prophets 
of old. To prove this, the story of Nain serves as at 
least a parallel to the raising of the Shunamite’s son. 
It is also an illustration of the words (vii. 22) “the dead 
are raised up;” and probably suggested to Lk.’s rflind 
the sequence of events which he gives, where Mt. has 
no connection. But Lk.’s suggestion, in verses 18, 19, 
is that the Baptist’s question was propounded for the 
purpose of giving Jesus an opportunity to utter an 
apologia; which is certainly a complete misapprehensioqi 
of the incident. Brandt has contributed a most inter- 
esting solution cff Mt. xii. 39-42 ==Lk. xi. 29-32, which 
wf: are strongly tempted to adopt (cf. Cheyne, in Ency., 
Bib. vol. ii. col. 2502). “Jonah” and “John” are 
identical names (cf. Mt. xvi. 17). npv (dove) is a 
fanciful corruption of • In Mt. 

a shortened form of Ijnr cf. Jn. d. 43. And, by a 
play upon the name, Jesus is here testifying, not to 
Himself, but to the Baptist. The words, *55 in Mt., 
were addressed to the Pharisees. John is the sign from 
heaven which they seek, since John ^ame as a herald 
to the Messiah ; only they are unable to grasp it. Jonah 
preached to the Ninevites, and they repented ; the 
Pharisees do not repent at the preaching of John. The 
Queen of Sheba came to hear Solomon’s wisdom ; the 
Pharisees will not trouble to learn of John. Yet John 
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is greater than either Jonah or Solomon. He is not a 
*‘reed shaken with the wind’* like Jonah (Mt. xi. 7), 
not a man softly clothed, and living in king’s houses, 
like Solomon (Mt. xi, 8). We must delete Mt. xii. 40, 
and Lk. xi. 30, as being an editorial misunderstanding 
of the tfjstimony; and transpose I.k. xi. 31 and 32. 
Thus we may be able to add another to the cycle cf 
Jesus’ tesrfihonies to the person and work of the Baptist. 
Perhaps,* then^j Mt. xi. 7-it = Lk. vii. 24-28, was origin- 
ally attached fo Mt! xii. 39-42 = Lk. xi. 29-32. 

57 It is a possibility to be reckoned with, that this 
use by Jesus of the* title ‘‘Son of Man” was a contri- 
butory cause to John’s perplexity. It would have been 
natural for him to have asked, “When Jesus spoke cf 
the Son of Man, was He really pointing forward to 
another than Himself?” The question of this title is 
discussed very fully by Dalman, Words of Jesus/' who 
concludes that Jesus did not make use of it before the 
concession at Caesarea Philippi, but then intended it for 
a Messianic claim ; and by Schmidt, in Ency. Bib, vol. 
iv. cols. 4705-4740, with the very negative result that 
in a large number of instances the title is interpolated, 
and that in the ftew which may possibly be attributed to 
Jesus it has no Messianic itnplication. It seems to be 
clear that 15 O.T. generally signifies 

“man,” and that this was also the Aramaic use, which 
is therefore in many instances misrepresented *by 
6 vibg rod av^f)(L7rov. The one certain exceptional* 
Dan. vii. 13, where 12 ^ signifies either the 

people of Israel, or can angel, possibly Michael ; though 
at a later date it was taken to be Messianic, cf. Mt. xxvi. 
64= Mk. xiv. 62. In Eth, Enoch, however (xlv. j ; 
xlvi. 2 ; xlviii. 2 ; li. 3 ; Ixii. 6 ; xlix. 27 ; cf. Charles’ 
notes, and Appendix, pp, 3 12-3 17) the conception 
is that of a supernatural person, who is definitely 
named Messiah ; and it was probably upon this that the 
N.T. usage was based, cp. 4 E^ra, xiii. 3-13. The 
title may have implied “the lowly one,” who would, at 
some future time, be exalted to great dignity ; and it 
seems best to understand it so in the mouth of 
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Jesus, whose Messiahship was of the future. The 
title “Anointed One,’* or “Messiah” (Aram, 

Heb. cf. Lev. iv, 3) in the O.T. came to be 

applied to the ideal King, who, being of David *5 line, 
would found a temporal Kingdom, after a judgment 
upon Israel and her enemies alike, and being filled with 
God’s spirit, would realise a theocratic rule^on earth, in 
righteousness. This view was probably hefd by the 
mass of the uneducated ^people in N'T. times, cf. 
Mt. xxi. 9; Jn. iv. 25. But apocalyptic eschatology 
gave the conception a new content, which Hellenistic 
Judaism crystallised in the technical term 6 XpJtfTToc. 
The ideal King was relegated to the future, and became 
entirely a supernatural person ; and his place was taken, 
in human history, by a prophet upon whose advent 
anticipation was focussed, cf. i Macc. xiv. 41 ; cp. 
Lk. xxi. 8. The O.T. conception of “the Servant of 
the Lord” was understood to refer to the people of 
Israel, and was not individualised ; nor was suffering, 
the lot of the Servant, thought of in connection with 
Messiah. Thus we can readily understand why Peter 
“took (Jesus) and began to rebuke Him” for His pre- 
diction of the passion immediately following Peter’s 
confession that He was Christ, at Caesarea Philippi, 
(cf. Mk. viii. 29-33), and Jesus’ answer, “thou mindest 
not the things o" God, but the things of men.” There 
is-no proof of a belief in a suffering Messiah, until it 
Vas evolved in Jewish circles under pressure of 
Christian beliefs. The conception of two Messiahs, 
such as we find in the ''Zadokit^ document/' and in 
later Gnostic opinion, could have had no place in John’s 
mind ; and his conception of Messiah would, almost 
certainly, have been that of the O.T. Thus Ijis question 
amounted to “Art thou the King who is to be, of the 
Davidic line?” (Perhaps the Tlr ^ of Is. lii. 13 is to 
be found in the SmKorawof Mk. x. 45; and such may 
be the foundation of the application of the term to 
Jesus) ; cp. Ac. iii. 26, To Jesus’ consciousness of 
HimselfTulfilling this office, we shall recur later on. 
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® Cp. Ecclu». Ixviii* 10. Mt. xi, 10 and 14 weave 
together Mai. iii. i and iv. 5, making the latter dis- 
tinctly Messianic. The panegyric on John therefore 
involyes the corollary that Messiah is at hand ; in fact, 
remembering, as the pec»ple would do, that John had in 
some sense witnessed to Jesus, the language here em- 
ployed almost amounts to a direct claim to be the 
Messiah, .^ut we may ask : (i) Can John have ever pub- 
licly proclaimed that Jesus was Messiah? If so, why 
do we find thrf people speculitively suggesting all kinds 
of risen prophets, but never Messiah? (2) Is it at all 
probable that Jesus ever spoke of John as the Elijah, 
djjrit^g the latter’s lifc-time? If so, why did not the title 
gain credence with the people, amongst whom John was 
immensely popular? It is only in Jn. i. 21, that John 
denies the title ; and though this may be historical, his 
denial would not have carried much weight with an 
enthusiastic people. There is another possibility ; 
namely, that the people saw in John the Messiah, in spite 
of Jphn’s denials ; and that Jesus’ identification of him 
with Elijah was designed to counteract this dangerous 
tendency. (3) Is it probable that Jesus should, at this 
period in His ministry at least, have so clearly 
announced His J^essiahship to the people? If so, why 
was it necessary for Him to repeat His announcement 
more explicitly to His disciples, ^at Caesarea Philippi, 
and at the Transfiguration? Altogether, we must face 
the possibility that the passage, as tt stands, is not 
authentic. 

• 

o 

Plummer, "’St, Luke/' p. 206 (cf. Thayer- 
Grimm, ""Lexicon N,T." under Sikcuou)) understands 
these words to haye been uttered by Jesus, and in this 
context; and thus he interprets “the people admitted 
God’s righteousness, in having appointed John’s bap- 
tism, by Being baptised,” i.e., receiving the appointed 
bajitism. But if t?|e words are editorial, this interpreta- 
tion is inadmissible ; for then they are a comment upon 
Jesus’ words which go before; i.e., the people acknow- 
ledge that they had done what God required of them in 
having been baptised by John. In the Kotv?/ |he aorist 
was frequently used with a perfect sense ; cf. Moulton, 
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** Prolegomena/' pp, 141-146. This acknowledgment 
of God*s righteousness is akin to the ‘‘Blessingife” 
which, beginning with the famous 
have played an increasingly important part in <!syna- 
gogue worship, and in Jewish domestic life. 

® Etc ri)v fiaaiXuav roG S’eoG of Mt. xxi. 31, should 
be compared with tv ry (iacriXeitf rtov ovpavSiv of 
Mt. xi. II (where Lk. has j-oG ^foG). T{^e Kifigdom of 
the Heavens is a strictly eschatological conception, and 
was probably characteristic of Q; cf. "'Qx. Studies/' 
pp. 140, 141, 277. It was the Kingdom of the future; 
cp. .Allen, "St. Matthew/' pp. Rvii — Ixxi. Biit the 

Kingdom of God is not eschatological ; and in Mt. xxi. 
31, it is the present moral relationship to God which the 
Baptist’s preaching of righteousness makes possible. 
Undoubtedly it is preparatory to the other, which is thus 
in some sense already present ; but it is distinct from it. 
In Mt. viii. ii, 12, we find that the Kingdom of the 
Heavens is thrown open to those of non-Abrahtimic 
descent, while the Pharisee type is thrown out; pre- 
sumably because it has not appropriated the Kingdom 
of God. With this compare the Baptist’s denunciation 
of the “children of AhVaham,” Mt. iii.e9; and his open- 
ing of the Kingdom to the publicans, Lk. vii. 29. The 
TsXCjvat were probably more hated for the fact that 
symbolised a foreign despotism, than for their rapacity ; 
with the TTopvai they constituted the pariahs of society. 
It is interesting to notice their introduction in Lk. vii. 29; 
which has almost the force of “All the .(common) 

people . . . even the publicans. . . ’ ’ 

% 

There can be no doubt that is Mid. in 

Lk. xvi. 16; cf. Thayer-Grimm, "Lexicon." In the 
Koivi'i the distinction between Mid. and Pass.^ in present 
and perfect was becoming obliterated ; cf. Moulton, 
"Prolegomena," p. 163. There is y'ood evidence for 
the passive use of this word in papyri and inscriptions ; 
cf. "Expositor," 7th Series, vol. vi. p. 379. In 
Mt. xi. 12, the Mid. would make no sense; it must be 
passive. * But it is surely a misunderstanding to inter- 
pret, “the Kingdom is violently treated in the persons 
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of its messengers” ; in other words, the Kingdom is 
being persecuted by violent men, when the Baptist is 
imprisoned. For, though the ^drds “in prison” may 
have#been inserted to correspond with this view, we 
must remember that John was not of the Kingdom, 
according to Mt. xi. ii^, and therefore this was a mis- 
conception. Dalman is certainly wrong in saying that 
the idea of^“^forcing the Kingdom is at variance with 
Jesus' teSiching; for what is^ importunity in prayer but 
the forcing of the Kingdom ? cf. however, on the verse, 
Dalman, ''Words of Jesus/' pp. 139-143; and Allen's 
note on those considered outcasts by orthodox Jews, who 
took j^ossession of the Kingdom, "St, Matthew/' p. 118. 
Lk. xvi. 16, marks a periodic progression ; the Law and 
the Prophets until John : then the days of the Baptist ; 
and then the preaching of the Gospel. This is obscured 
in Mt. by the dislocation and inversion of Mt. xi. 13 
and 12. The days of the Baptist were the years of his 
ministry previous to the baptism of Jesus, when in 
strictness his ministry was closed. Such an expression 
could well be used during his life-time. 

In the first^place tIkvmv h^ good MS. authority 
in Mt. xi. 19, where cpywiTs probably a copyist's error, 
cf. "Ox. Studies/' pp. 301, 30a. Next, eSiKaMt} 
probably has a perfect sense ; and a 7 r 4 — viroy as was 
common in the Koivtiy and expresses the agent, 
•Moulton, "Prolegomena/' pp. io2/"237, 246. So^io# 
can hardly be a personification of the Divine Wisdom, as 
Allen "St. Matthew" p. 119. This personification 
beltings to the Wisdom literature (cf. Job xxviii. 12, 20, 
23; Prov. viii. 22-3:1; Ecclus. xxiv. ; Wisd. vii. viii.) ; 
but the speculations with which it was associated, pre» 
seating a grevailing Hellenic atmosphere, declined in 
interest before the tide of Legal and Apocalyptic 
thought ; nor wereThey revived on Palestinian soil, but 
belong to the Alexandrinism of Philo, and to the Kab- 
bala. cf. Toy, in Ency. Bib. vol. iv. cols. 5322-5336. 
Cheyne : "Jewish Religious Life after the Exile," Lec- 
tures iv. and v. There is no trace of this hypostatic con- 
ception in the N.T. Lk. xi. 49, Sm rovro Kai ri <TOipia 

P 
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roC 0COV eiTTCv ’AttooteXo) ic.t.X. is difficult. The words 
which follow belong to Jesus, and = Mt. xxiii. 34; but 
there is no evidence that “The Wisdom of God” was a 
designation of Jesus amongst the first Christians. 
Harnack’s conjecture that it represents the titl^ of a lost 
work is suggestive; cf. “Ojc. Studies,” pp* 162^16^; 
but cp. Ryle, ^ ^Cation of the O.T.,” pp. i65#}66. Pkim- 
mer, **St, Luke// takes it in the general 'Sense of God’s 
Providence, which had senlf forth Apostle^ and Prophets, 
and foresaw their doom. cf. p. 313. So0ta is used 
in the N.T. in its classical sense of the intelligence which 
gathers knowledge by experience; cf. Mt. xii. 42; and 
so, discretion, Col. iv. 5 ; prudence, Ja. i. 5 ; also the . 
acquisition by the same faculty of divine things, Mk. 
vi. 2 ; Eph. i. 8 ; also the same faculty attributed to God, 
Ro. xi. 33. It is used in a bad sense, of the worldly 
assumption of a wisdom opposed to the knowledge of the 
highest things, i Cor. i., passim; Col. ii. 23; and of a 
craftiness, or acuteness, which characterises this\ dis- 
position, Ja. iii. 15; 2 Cor. i. 12 = Travovpyla of iv. 2. 
cf. Thayer-Grimm, op, cit. The expression “children 
of wisdom” raises no particular difficulty; it was a 
common formula to express the qualkies to be seen in 
certain persons. Thus “children of Jerusalem” (Gal. 
iv. 25) implied traits of citizenship ; and we meet alsJO 
with children 06 the Fathers (Ac. xiii. 33); of God (Jn. 
*xXf*52; Ro. viii. 16, 21); of promise (Gal. iv. 28); of 
' wrath (Eph. ii. 3) ; of light (Eph. v. 8) ; of the devil 
(I Jn. iii. 10); of obedience (i P. i. 14); of cursing 
(2 P. ii. 14). Thus, in this place, “children of wisdom” 
means those who displayed in their worldly character the 
fruits of the worldly wisdom they vaunted . — AiKaioio 
in classical Greek means “to set right” — “to think 
right, or fit” — “to do right to another,” i.c., justice — 
and in LXX only (cf. Ex. xxiii. Jer. iii. ii), “to 
treat as right.” cf. Liddle and Scott, ** Lexicon/^ On 
the analogy of other verbs in — it should mean “to 
make ^Uaiog;” but “this meaning is extremely rare, 
if not^ altogether doubtful.” cf. Thayer-Grimm, 

** Lexicon,” So Plummer, ”St, Luke,” p. 208; and 
Sanday and Headlam, ^Romans,” pp. 28-31, where 
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iimiog and its cognates are fully discussed. The 
usual meanings in the N*T; are — “to exhibit, show one 
inva) to be righteous” — “to acknowledge to be righ- 
teousV’ pronounce righteous — and technically of 
God (esp*. by Paul) “to judge” men righteous. Thfe 
second sense is illustrated in Lk. xvi. 15, “Ye are they 
that claim Jt® be righteous in the sight of men ; but God 
knoweth ;yodlr ’hearts, etc.” But the meaning in this 
case must be djptermined by ^hat the context tells us as 
to the identity of the “children of wisdom.” There are 
three possibilities : (i) The “children of wisdom” are 
the followers of the^^.Baptist and Jesus; thus we may 
^parapnrase, “The Divine Wisdom, which planned the 
“salvation of men by -sending to them the Baptist and 
Jesus, has been vindicated (shown to be right) by those 
who, instead of passing adverse criticisms, became their 
disciples.” So Allen, *^St. Matthew/' pp. 119, 120. 
The objection to this is that it does not sit at all closely 
to th^ context ; and it personifies Wisdom, which appears 
to be incorrect. (2) The “children of wisdom” are the 
Baptist and Jesus themselves; thus “The wisdom of 
these two religious teachers, though the object of the 
cavil of their enernies, has nevertheless been proved to be 
right by the effectiveness of their work, or acknowledged 
to be so by their disciples.” This comes nearer to the 
context, but is an involved manner of speaking. (3) 
The “children of wisdom” are the Pharisees in the 
iQudience ; thus “The shallow wisdom of the critics 
been vindicated by the use of epithets, borrowed from* 
such wisdom’s armoury !” This last interpretation has 
begf*^ adopted in the tiaKt. — For patristic uses of ^iKatoo), 
see Suicer, ^'Thesaurus/' vol. i. cols. 91 5-91 7. 

69 So Allen, Matthew/' p. 157. Swete, 
Mark/' p. •114, “miraculous powers are operative in 
him.” cp. Lightfgot, "'Galatians/' p. 136 ; fvepyolv 
Svva/Ltetc iv v/mv^ “worketh miraculous powers in you.” 
Dalman, "Words of Jesus/' p. 201, thinks at Swajaug 
ivepyovaiv Iv avro) rests upon a misunderstandings of 
an original Aramaic ‘^niighty 

deeds are done by Him.” But perhaps it is bl|p under- 
stood to mean “possession. See Mt. xxiv. 29=Mk. 
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xiii. 25*=Lk. xxi. 26, where al Swa/uet^ at iv roic 
ovpavoig is evidently Nllp of Is. xxxiv. 4/ 

not the celestial bodies themselves, but the spirits which 
control them. AvvAfieig are angels in Ro. viil. 38, 

I P. iii. 22 ; cf. Eph. iii. 10. rate i^ovmmg iv rote 
iwvopavioi^. cp. Eth, Enoch Ixi. 10, '‘He will tall 
on all the host of the heavens and all the holjfones above, 
and the host of God ... all the angels pf power, 
and all the angels of prfhcipalitieS . . and the 

other powers on the earth, over the water i.e., posses- 
sion would involve miracle. Heb. vi. 5.^ Svvafiug rf 
fiiiWovTog a\u)vog looks forward f^o the assimila^on pf 
the faithful to the life of Spirits. We may compare ^ 

Lk. v. 17, ^vvafjiiQ Kvpiov elg ro laaOai avroVf and 
Lk. xxiv. 49. ou evStfarfCT^e v^povg ^vvapiVf 

for the miraculous power conveyed to Jesus and His 
disciples by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. And the 
account of Simon Magus provides us with the same idea 
in early Gnostic circles ; Ooroc icrriv r] ^vvapig rov^S’fcoO 
n KaXovpevT] MsyaX?]. Ac. viii. 10. 

74 See Edersheim,^ '^Life and Times/' vol. ii. App. 
viii. pp. 706-709. The most striking pFoints of similarity 
between the Baptist and the Elijah may here be singled 
out. The Targum-^Pseudo-]on., commenting on Ex. 
xxiii. 20, says ^at the Elijah will be the High-Priest of 
afche Messianic reign, and wall anoint the Messiah with 
oil. Pirq^ de R, Eliezer, 29, referring to the tradition* 
tliat Elijah restored the rite of circumcision, says that 
he will perform the initiatory rite of the Messianic 
Covenant. The same (43) says fhat his ministry ^svill 
synchronise with a period of national repentance. ■ 
¥alkut, vol. ii. p. 53, c, commenting on Is. Iii. 7, says 
that Elijah must come immediately, i.e., ^hree days, 
before Messiah. On the first day he will proclaim, 
“Peace cometh to the world;” onhhe second, “Good 
cometh to the world;” and on the third, “Salvation 
(i.e., ’Ir^aofic) cometh to the world; say- 

ing unto Zion — Thy King cometh !” This last is very 
remark&ible. The Elijah expectation is reflected in 
Justin Martyr, ''Dial. Tryfh/' xlix. Justin argues that, 
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ih accordance with prophecy and the predictions of 
Jesus, Elijah would certainly come before the Great Day, 
which would be Christ’s Second Advent. But Elijah 
had “already come, in a sense, in the person of the 
Baptist® For the Spirit of God, Who dwells in the 
translated Elijah, came upon John (without leaving- 
Elijah thcrpoorer), and made him the herald of Christ’s 
first coning. • Thus, as being endow^ed with his Spirit, 
John was in V real sense ihe Elijah, cf. viii, where 
Trypho says XpifTTog Se, ei /utv yeyh^rirai, Kal eori ttov , 
«yvtotn*oc kcii ovSi atWdc; ttw lavTov tTr/orarad, ovSe 
t)(et ^vvajuiiv riva av eXBdfif 'HX/ac XP^^V 

Kd) (jtavepdv Tram 7roii}(Tt^. 

81 Much of this section is indebted to Schweitzer, 
** Quest of the Historical Jesus/* pp. 360-395. A brief 
summary of his constructive account of the Messianic 
consciousness, which has the great merit of providing 
an intelligible motive to the narrative, may therefore 
be flesirable. The Messiah is a supernatural Person, 
who is expected to be revealed in the last times. The 
Baptist bases his preaching on Joel iii. iv., which 
speaks of an outpouring of the Spirit, wdth miraculous 
signs, as a prehfde to the Day of the Lord. He pointed 
to a coming one. whose baptism w^ill be accompanied by 
this outpouring of the Spirit. This coming one was 
the Elijah, and not the Messiah ; for ^he Messiah was 
not expected to baptise. John’s baptism was integp^ 
to be preparatory to the Elijah’s, which would “seali’ 
men against the incidence of Judgment; it would sanc- 
tify men for the reception of the Spirit. Jesus’ identifi- 
cation of John wdth the Elijah, was due to His own 
Messianic consciousness; there was a sort of necessity 
in it ; but it was imparted with secrecy, because it w»as 
wrapped tap in His own Messiahship, which He desired 
to keep secret, Jesus realised that His Messiahship was 
a thing of the future ; and He expected a Trapovafa in 
which he would be revealed as Messiah. He judged it 
important to keep His Messiahship a secret from all, 
even the Baptist, until it should be declared at the 
irapov&ia ; and therefore he invariably speal^s of the 
Kingdom in the language of^parable. But He could not 
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preserve His secret. It was disclosed, without His will, 
at the Transfiguration (which we must place before the 
incident at Caesarea Philippi), to three disciples, whom 
He sternly charged not to reveal it. But again i£ was 
betrayed. At Caesarea Philippi, in answer to .a casual 
question, Peter imprudently let the rest ‘of the twelve 
into the secret ; and they were strictly w^j'ped not to 
speak of it to anybody. Jesus had long reali^d that a 
Tret^aoTjUoc must precede Hfes Trapovrrla J^the 
being equivalent to the Baptist’s Day. But towards the 
end of His ministry, finding that the Ti/ijoad/aoe does 
not come. He begins to realise th|^t the general Judg- 
mentis to be concentrated upon Himself; that He must 
die for His people ; and so rise, to bring His Kingdom. * 
Thus He attempts to force circumstances to His will, 
and to bring in His Messianic reign ; and He goes up 
to Jerusalem to die. This necessity of His death is 
revealed to Him by His study of Isaiah’s suffering Ser- 
vant ; language which He appropriates to Himself. ^The 
necessity of His death is no secret; and He provokes 
the Pharisees, cleanses the Temple, and so forth, to 
bring it about. But the Messianic secret He still pre- 
serves. The triumpiial entry into Jerusalem is a 
conscious fulfilment 6f prophecy, and to Jesus Messianic ; 
but not so to the crowds. They are in expectation of 
Elijah only, as is proved by their interpretation of Jesus’ 
“Eli, Eli,” on Iflie Cross (N.B. — Should we not rather 
S^f'that their suggestion of Elijah is a scoffing reference « 
\!orwhat they had supposed to be His claim to be Elijah?) 
Thus they greet Him, on that ride, as Elijah — the “son 
of David” is an interpolation in the^ narrative, a Jeyjigh- 
Christian colouring. Nobody suspects His secret. At 
the trials various charges are trumped up against Him, 
but are worthless for the purpose of His conviction.. The 
claim to be Messiah is not made a count in Kis charge, 
because there are no witnesses to prqve it. But at last 
the high-priest puts it in the form of a direct question, 
to which Jesus gives an unhesitating reply in the 
affirmative. The high-priest knew of this claim, because 
it formed the matter of Judas’ treachery. The Council 
do not wish the secret, which at last is out, to become 
common property. But When they see that Pilate is 
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willing to release Jesus to please the crowd, who still 
regard Him as Elijah, they go about telling the people 
that He has in reality i:HC’Qfessed Himself Messiah ; and 
so tls^y induce them to shout for His crucifixion. Thus 
the Messianic secret becomes the common property of 
all. 

82 It se^ms that Lk. as well as Mt. is dependent upon 
Mk. in ^lis {Passage, though they modify him indepen- 
dently. Som^i* of Ek.’s peculiarities, especially verses 31 
and 32, may^be derived from a second source ; cf. '*Ox, 
Studies/' pp. 322, 323; while Mt.’s are probably 
editorial, as is certasnly verse 13. cf. Allen, ''St. Mat- 
thew /' pp. 185, 186. The Transfiguration is an 
Apocalyptic vision, in the approved style ; its various 
features may be traced to the same hands which worked 
up the eschatological discourses of Jesus. Here Jesus, 
according to Mk. , undergoes a metamorphosis ; a crude 
statement which Mt. softens by introducing the explana- 
tion ^‘his face did shine as the sun;” while Lk. modifies 
it by saying ‘‘the fashion of his countenance was altered” 
(cf. Dan. V. 6 ; Slav. Enoch, i. 7) ; and, in the manner of 
his account of the Baptism, he makes the change take 
place ‘‘as he wa^ praying.” TiTe original suggestion is 
that Jesus assumed the semi-divine form of the super- 
human Messiah He would afterwards become. Lk.’s 
“there talked with him two men, which were Moses and 
Elijah,” involves a process of recogniflon (cf. Plummer, 
'"St. Luke/' p. 251), and suggests a hint of symbolical 
treatment of the forms. Lk. also tells us that they spoffe 
of His “exodus” which He was to “fulfil” at Jerusalem ; 

that is, of His^leath, but of His Messianic conquest 
over His enemies. To the account of Peter’s sugges- 
tion to build three booths, Lk. prefaces the explanatory 
“as they^were parting from him;” i.e. Peter made an 
attempt to detain the exponents of Law and Prophecy 
on an equality with Jesus, “not knowing what he said,” 
i.e. not realising that they must pass away with the 
coming of the Messianic Kingdom. This implies 
matured reflection upon the meaning of the incident. 
For the belief that Moses would come with Elijah, see 
Allen, "St Matthew," p. ^[84. For the cloud, which 
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enveloped the disciples also, Lk, lx. Swete^ '^St. 

Mark/^ p. iSo. Such a cloud was usual in Theoph&ak^a, 
cf. Ex. xvi, 10 ; xix. 9, 16; xxiv. 15, 16; xxxiii. 9; Lev. 
xvi. 2; Num. xi. 25. The cloud was to appelkr To 
Messianic times, cf . 2 Macc. ii. 8 ; especially in, connec- 
tion with the Trapouui'a, cf . Mk. xiii. 26,- cp. Dan. vii. 
13 ; Mk. xiv. 62 ; Rev. i. 7. The Bath Qol fitters words 
similar to those at the Baptism ; which .suggjests that 
Jesps may have declared atf,this time, to tl^ disciples the 
content of the Messianic consciousness which came to 
Him then. The appended “Hear ye him’krecalls Deut. 
xviii. 15, which was not originally Messianic. The 
psychological details are reminiscent of the stupefaction 
and awe with which the three disciples must have listened 
to the disclosure. Lk. makes them “heavy with sleep,’* 
and only able to “remain awake” during the vision ; (that 
^layprjyopiw here means “to become fully awake” is 
only a conjecture). All three Gospels speak of the 
disciples’ terror, and of the impulsive Peter’s random 
speech. And Mark ix. 8, which we must punctuate 
KaX l^airiva, 7r€p(/3Xe^a/uevot, ovkIti ovdiva elSov k.t.X. 
suggests the rapid mating away of the vision. 
But the TransfiguratioK has a substratum of fact, in the 
disclosure by Jesus of His Messianic secret, wrested 
from Him in some moment of spiritual exaltation, and 
accompanied by some unusual psychic phenomena. See 
Scott, Kingdom and Messiah/' p. 206. We must 
rR)tifie that the revelation of the Messiahship here, as at 
t^iQ, later occasion of Caesarea Philippi, is followed by the 
prediction of the passion, in order to make it clear that 
the Messiahship belongs to the future. The identifej?- 
tion of the Baptist with Elijah, which follows, certainly 
preceded that of Mt. xi. 14; for in this declaration of the 
M\3ssiahship we have very good ground for that identifi- 
cation ; and the fact would hardly have bfeen made 
common property before it was committed to the 
disciples. See further, Note 59. 

Josephus, Ant. xviii. 5, 2. Tteti Se rwv ’louSa/wv 
oXwX^vat Tov <rrpaTov virb tov xai 

fJLoXa Sii&iitjjg Tivvvpfvov Kara rroivrjv ^Iwavov roC 
kiriKaXovpivov Bairricrrov. yap rovrov 'Hp^iSric, 
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fivBptt, Kd\ Toi>^ ’lovSrtiow^ KtXiiovra, itpeTrjv 
iwaxTKOvvrag, ml r§ w/mc aXXtfXov^ Simio&vv^ ml irpbg 
TOP Oebv evffc/iJcfa yfiMpivovgj fiairritTpif) (rvviivai, 
oZrip^ap ml rijv parrTtmv airoSeKrrjv avrej> '^avetorS’ai, 
pfi hrl rwwv apaptiSiov wapaiT^aei ^wpivwVf aXX' e</)’ 
ajVHi} Toif or^juaroc, Ste Sr/ icai rt/c Sifcaioorvvp 

irpOEKKtm^Ufiipiviiig, ml rwv aXXwv (rv(TTpe(popiv(»)Vj 
ml yap ^p^rjfTav tTTi TrXeecrrov ry aicpoacrei rojv X6yii)Vf 
Selaag ro* etti rot oi^Se Tri^avov avrov roig 

av^piOTTOig prj km rnrocrraaet rivl (pkpoi^ rravTa yap 
it^KBtrav (TvpjihvXri ry Ikhvov Trapd^ovreg^ ttoXv Kpeirrov 
nyeirq^, Trpiv ri viw^pov k^ avrov ysvta^ai, irpoXajiwv 
dvaipiiVy ri prirafioXfiQ yfvopivr)g tig rd Tapdypara 
epTTktrwv peravotlv, ml 6 ptVy viro\plq ry 'HpcjJSou, 
StcTjUtoc €ig Tov Ma)(a«povi>ra mp(l>^elg, to Trpoeiprjpivov 
(ppovptov, raxjry KTivvvrai' roig Se lovSdtoig Sd^av kwl 
Tipwpla ry kKeli^ov rbv dXe^^ov kwl rty arparivpari 
yntitr^aif rtiC 0eoi mKtdg ^Hptycy ^tXorroc. 

93 *The ‘'justice towards each other, and piety towards 
God’* recalls the “fruits worthy of repentance,” which, 
in both cases, must precede baptism. The non-sacra- 
mental character of his baptisr», which prepares the 
“body” for a fu?tber gift, and \wtnesses to a changed 
piind, is in full accord with the Synoptic estimate. 
BairTi<rpt^ tfvvdvai may, however, be original ; and it 
may point to a phase, perhaps the last# when John col- 
lected large, and more or less organised, crowdp.fte# 
l^non ('Ain Karim, near Jerusalem), preparatory to so(n# 
important move. 'Yraxpiq ry 'UpxySov does not weaken 
tlj^jj^rce of what go^s before ; there was ample justifica- 
tion for his suspicion ; but he may have acted too 
precipitately, and therefore injudiciously. 

• 

Madheerus appears to have been a stronghold very 
highly fortified, and rendered almost impregnable by 
great natural advantages, cf. Josephus, B./. vii. 6, i. 
See also Schurer, H./.P. 1 . ii. p. 250, note 131. 
Josephus tells us that Herod’s first wife iled to Machaerus 
previous to her divorce, and that the place was then in 
the hands of Aretas. Is this reliable? or is nol*the text 
corrupted? The passage *ins as follows: — 'H yvvi/, 
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ttWewc uimg ^^v trpb^ rijv arvvSrnK&v 

yevoplvtiQ, wpiv tKTrvtrro^ aurt^ yevitr^ai ra irAvra 
BKfia^ov^ra, iceXtvBi 7r£/x7r££v wri^v iwl MaxaipovvroQ* 
pi^Apiov M i<TTi Trig Apira Kai 'Kpt^Sov ap’)(^g* 'fvtipriv 
OVK BKijtatvovcra rrjv kavrrig, icai £s^7r£^7re, p^Bkv 

iiaStfjffhai riiv av^pofirov irpoaSoicwv, ij St, wpoarrBcrraXKBL 
yap BK irAetovoc £fC tov Ma\aipovvra^ waTpl avrrig 
viroTBXri, ttAvtwv ilg rfiv ooonropiav riTQipaajiBvwv virb 
TOV arpaTTfiyov ^ApBTa rrap^v, koI. a(p(y»paTai elg Trjv 
'Apafiiav Kopi^y tojv (TTpaTtiytjv bk SiacoxvC, Trapijv tb 
wg TOV iraTipa y Ta^og, Ka\ avr^ Trjv 'Hj^c^iSov Siavoiav 
itppai^B, — Ant, xviii. 5, i. If Macj^serus was then^in {.he 
p>ossession of Aretas, when did Antipas recover it? It 
could not have been in his subsequent war with that King^ 
in A.D. 34, for that is a later date than can be assigned to 
the death of the Baptist. Nor is it likely that Aretas 
would have relinquished it at an earlier date, in obedience 
to the bidding of Tiberius, for Antipas would hardly 
then have chosen it as a fitting place for the imprison- 
ment of a political offender. Nor does it seem possible 
that, had Machaerus belonged to Aretas, Antipas would 
have sanctioned his wife's retreat to that place ; for 
Josephus is not conscious that Antipas in reality abetted 
her flight to her father, cf. Schiirer, if, J, P, 1 . ii. p. 23, 
note 20, G. A. Smith, Geog,** pp. 569, 579. 

Machaerus was probaoly never in Aretas' possession. 

^ Josephusr.4nf. xviii. 5, 4. 'H/owSmc Se aurwv 
a^Xtpij yiiptrai Hpo^^ov tov peyaXov TratSl, 8c 

y(yovev bk Mapiappng Tig tov 'Sjipujvog tov 
avToig SaXtu/xr/ yiyvtraiy i)g raj yovag 
(Tvyx^^^^ fppovifcracra rwv iraTpioWy yapBlrWrov 

avcpog 7(2 b/uLOTrarpiij^ aStX<^<J>, SiaaTciaa ^wvrog, rrjv 
WaXiXalwv TBTpap\[av £()(6v otiro^. 17 ^vyifrip abrrjg 
'StO.Xwpr} ^iXimri^ yapeirai^ Hpt^Sov waiSi ibtf> TBtpapx^ 
TB Tpaxoivlri^og. Ka\ arrai^og TBXB^Tnaain’ogy ^Apicrro- 
(iovXog avTrjv ayerniy Hp({>8ou rraig tov ^ Aypimrov 
aSeX^ov. TraiSec St lyBvovTo avroig rpeigy 'Hpt^Srfgy 
^ Aypimragy ^ Api(TTo(iovXog, 

55 Pfobably the avrov of VV.H. in Mk. vi. 22 must 
yield to avriig. In this c^se, the pronoun would serve 
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to emphasise the fact that Herodias, in order to gain her 
ends by a trick, was content to degrade her own daughter 
to the position of an — a proposal as unlikely as 

it woi^d be disgraceful. The story is probably modelled 
upon thaf of Esther; ef. Esth. i. 10, ii ; ii. 9; v. 3. 4. 
A way out of the perplexity has been suggested by 
Gutschmid,^ which runs as follows : — Philip came to the 
reins of government in B.C. 4; therefore he was pro- 
bably bora about BX. 25. He died in A.D. 34, a man 
of 5» years of 3 fge. There may have been a very great 
disparity in y^ars between himself and Salome. Aris- 
tobulus, Salome’s second husband, may well have been 
born %bout A.D. 8;*and since Salome bore him three 
•children, there was^probably no great difference in their 
ages. Say that Salome was born in A.D. 10. Then, if 
we take A.D. 28 as the year of the Baptist’s death, 
Salome might easily have danced then as a girl of 18, 
and still a Kooaaiov, Her wedding with Philip might 
have fallen in the following year, when she was 19 and 
he 5?}.. And, supposing her to have married Aristobulus 
in A.D. 36, two years subsequently to Philip’s death, 
then she would have been 26 years old, to his 28. cf. 
Schiirer, H./,P. I. ii. p. 28, not% 29. But such a har- 
monistic arranged lent is, after all, no more than a tissue 
of unverifiable assumptions.^ 

103 The prepositional element in a-vrrnpHv gives the 
^ word a “ per fecti vising” sense; a continuous process cf 
’ watching, to preserve, cf. Moulton/" Prole gome^th/^ 
pp. 1 13, 1 16, and ""Expositor/" 8th series, vol. 2. p. 280. 
Lk. iii. 19, has it that John rebuked Herod, not only for 
tffS“%atter of Herodias, but ”for all the evil things 
which Herod had done.” When he goes on to say that 
John’s imprisonment (on Heriodas’ initiative) was an 
addition to^» these evils, we may take it that the former 
,evil things were what he had done at his wife’s instiga- 
tion. In other words, the attack throughout was upon, 
not Herod so much as Herodias. 

Luke has evidently been at great pains to fix the 
date accurately, and there is no reason to question his 
verdict. The years of Tiberius’ reign probably date 
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jfrom the death o| Augustus, on 19th Aug., 14 A.D. 
Thus the 15th year would be 19th Aug., A.D. 2& — i8th 
Aug., AID, 29. Pilate was procurator of Jud®a, A.D. 
26-36; Antipas, Tetrarch of Galilee, B.C. 4 — A.-x). 39; 
Philip, Tetrarch of Ituraea, B.C. 4 — A.jD. 34 ; 1-ysanias, 
Tetrarch of Abilene, ? — A.D. 37 (cf. Schurer, H./.P. 
I* PP* 337) 338); Annas, High-Priest, cA.D. 6—15; 
Caiaphas, A.D. 18- — 36; Annas continuing le;^er of the 
Synedrium during his son^in-law’s period of office. If 
this period of the Baptist’s ministry commenced in the 
autumn of A.D. 28, then the baptism of Jesus may have 
fallen in connection with the Pasi.over, in the spring* of 
29; The Baptist’s imprisonment and execution would 
then have followed in the summer of the same year. 
And if, as seems very probable, the ministry of Jesus 
lasted no more than one year, the Crucifixion would have 
fallen in the Passover of A.D. 30. The Nativity cf 
Jesus is more difficult to date. Lk. ii. 2 does not help 
us, for Quirinius cannot be placed where Luke \(^ould 
place him ; the evangelist has probably mistaken the 
census for that of A.D. 7, when Quirinius was governor, 
cf. Josephus, Ant. xvia. 13, 5; xviii. i, i. That such a 
census was not an impossibility, however, has been 
proved by an edict of G. Vibius Maximus, Governor of 
Egypt, 104 A.D., printed in Milligan, '"Greek Papyri/' 
pp. 72, 73. cf. Deissman, "Light from the Ancient 
^^Eact/' pp. 268, 269. The evidence of ^Matthew would 
seem to place the Nativity as early as A.D. 7. This does 
not conflict with Lk. iii. 23, which is no more than a 
manner of stating that Jesus had reached full mankind, 
cp. Jn. viii. 57 ; cf. Num. iv. 3, 39; viii. 24, 25. "Pirqe ' 
Ahoth/' V. 24, “at thirty for entering into on^ie’s full 
strength.’’ In the "Zadokite" document i^is directed 
that the Priest must be between thirty and sixty years 
of age, the Censor between thirty ®and fifty, and the 
Judges between twenty-five and sixty, cf. p. 14; 11. 7, 
9; p. 10, 1. 7. See on the whole question, Turner, in 
Hastings’ "Diet. Bib/* vol. i. pp. 403-415; von Soden, 
in Ency: Bib, vol. i. cols. 801-809; Gore, "Disserta^ 
tions/' pp. 19-21. y 
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cf. 2 Kings i. 8. Tptx^g is equivalent to 
Probably not a hair cloth, but a skin with the hair stiU 
upon it. For a#c/o/8«c, Cheyne in Ency. Bib, vol. ii. 
col. ^36. It might mean locusts, which were cere- 
monimlyjclean for food ; Lev. xi. 22 ; but more probably 
represents caruba beans, pods of the locust 

tree (ceratqrjia siliqua). These beans were the ordinary 
food of the poorest folk. Such food signified humility : 
‘Tsrael needs canuba pods to do re|>entance. ’ ’ — 
Wayyikad R. ^-5. And a preacher of repentance would 
have shown ln^mllity. Locusts would have hardly been 
so plentiful in the desert as to have always served John 
for food. And might easily have been mis- 

•taken for Naan or N^nn. 

tt 7 This tendency to depreciate the importance, and 
independent mission, of the Baptist, leads many patristic 
writers to draw a distinction between the Aoyoc and the 
<(^wv^) of Jn. i. I, 14, 23; which, they suggest, is a con- 
trast designed by the author to represent the true 
relation of Jesus and John, in opposition to those who 
were disposed to make too large claims for the Baptist. 
The opposition i^ founded upon •the distinction in clas- 
sical writers, where Xoyocj is equivalent to rational, 
•articulate* speech, and (pojvi) often to the unintelligible 
cry of an animal, or the sound of an inanimate object. 
Thus in Ignatius, *'Ep. Rom.'' 2, ’Eaf yap o-fWTrf/o’ryre 
air ipov, iyw ^oyog 0€oG’ eav St Ipacr^rjTE rfic crapKO^ 
fiovj naXiv taojuai — “If ye be silent and lejive 

me aJpne, I am a word of God ; but if ye desire my flesh, 
A:5^£fe;^shall I be agai’n a mere cry.’* In other words, if 
Ignatius is allowed to die, then the witness he has always 
borne to Jesus will become intelligible and effective ; but 
if his life is preserved, then that life will be fruitless atid 
meaninglt%. See Lightfoot, '"Apostolic Fathers," Pt. 
ii. vol. ,ii. pp. 198-^00, So Jesus is the Aoyoc, because 
He is fully conscious of the parf He is playing in the 
Divine economy of human redemption ; but John is only 
the ipijjvrjf because he is merely a witness to Jesus, a 
sorifof unconscious piece of mechanism, with no clearly 
defined and articulated message of his own. * A word 
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should be given to Jn. v. 33, 348-, 35, 368', 
OTTCoraXicarc irpog ’Itoaviyv, teal ptfiaprvprfKi rn aXrt^et^* 
iyii Sb ov irapa av^pwirov rfi 4 > paprvplav Xappavh) * . * 
i^KBtvog Tfv 6 Xw^voc 6 KampBvo^ koX (palvwv, v^Big 8 b 
ri^BX{)(TarB ayaXXia^rjvai irpog wpav bv rep (p tori air ov* iyw 
81 i^o) rffv paprvpiav pBitito row ’Itwawow. The fourth 
evangelist is here putting his case v^y. strongly. 
Hitherto he has been content to admit that Johg played a 
necessary part in the Mes^anic con>ing ; that of witnes- 
sing to the person of the Messiah. Now, while recalling 
the fact that John did indeed witness to^the truth, he 
points out that the witness was es«;entially unimpQjtant, 
almost superfluous ; since the works that Jesus did were 
a far greater proof, a convincing proof, of His Divine* 
character and mission. This carries the process of be- 
littling John a step further, and we could not have a 
better instance of the polemical nature of the author’s 
work. At the same time he allows, as he was bound 
to do, the effective influence which John wielded ; ^“he 
was the lamp that burneth and shineth,” though “he 
was not the light,” i. 8. i.e. whatever power he pos- 
sessed, he derived from Him to Whom he witnessed ; 
John is the lamp in wiiich the light burns ; and it was 
this borrowed glory which gave him his temporary 
popularity. But the author goes on, “ye were willing*- 
to rejoice for a season in his light” ; implying that, when 
the Light itself Mad dawned, then men forsook the com^ 
Panty of the lamp. He is reading a lesson to the Bap- 
6sts ; instructing them to fall into line with what had 
been the historical process of the past. 

f/ 

122 The following exhibits to some extent the sort of 
indebtedness of the Lord’s Prayer to extraneous sources, 
(i.) “Our Father which art in heaven.” Ig a Jewish 
prayer, which may, however, be modelled on the Chris- 
tian, “Our Father who art in heaVen” ; cf. Singer, 
^'Jewish Prayer Book/* p. 9. On the expression, see 
Dalman, ^'Words/* pp. 184-192. (2.) “Hallowed be 

Thy name.” In the Kaddlsh, “Magnified and sancti- 
fied be hjs great name.” cf. Singer, p. 37. (3.) “Thy 

Kingdom come.” In the faddish, “May he establish 
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hi$ Kingdom during your life.” cf. Singer, p. 37. (4.) 

‘Thy will be done* as in heaven, so on earth.” See 
B^rdkhdth, 16^, “May it be thy will, O Lord our God, 
to make peace in the family above and in the family 
below and 29^, “Do thy will in heaven above.” (5.) 
“Give us day (day by day, Lk.) our bread for the 
morrow (or, for subsistence, tTnouamc)- ” cf, Sd^ 

48b, '‘Whc?s 5 ever has a bit of bread in his basket and 
says, Wh^t sliall I^eat to-morrow? must be reckoned 
among those of little faith.” This is an interesting 
parallel to Ml vi. 25-34; and suggests that it would 
be out of place to interpret the clause of the next day’s 
food. • (6.) “And forgive us our debts, as we also have 
forgiven our debtors.” A saying, too long to quote, of 
R. Akiba, in Pirqe Ahoih. iii. 20, cf. Singer, p. 194, illus- 
trates the commercial standard of guilt in this clause. 
It is usually sup|)osed that otpeiXyuuara is more authen- 
tic than Lk.’s afia^iriai ; but Dalman, p. 281, points out 
that it would in any case have to be rendered by the 
AraAaic lin which might well be translated by “sins.” 
(7.) “And bring us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from the evil one.” See Singer, p. 7. “O lead us not 
into the power of sin, or of transgression or iniquity, or 
of temptation, o? of scorn.” B^mkkdth, 16^, “and 
from Satan the Destroyer.”* The liturgical use of the 
Lord’s Prayer fully accounts fpr fhe doxology ; we find 
it, for instance, in the Didach^j viii. 3# It is interest- 
• ing to notice th^ semi-magical use of the Lord’s Praj^er,* 
found upon a Christian amulet of the 6th cent, 
Milliy:an, ** Greek Papyri/' pp. 132-134. For the whole 
s»b^t, cf. Taylor , of the Jewish Fathers/* 

■ pp. 1 24-130, 176-178 ; Nestle, in Ency. Bib. vol. iii. cols. 
2816-2823; Cheyne, do., col. 3829; Plummer, in Hast- 
ings’ Diet. Bib. vol. iii. pp. 141-144; Votaw, do., Extfa 
vol. pp. Plummer, “Sf. Luke/* pp. 293-298; 

Allen, Matthmsi/* pp. 58-60; Schiirer, H.J.P. IL, 
ii. pp. 83-89, for the Sh^ma^ and SMmOnSh "Esreh ; Dal- 
man, '*Messianische Texte/* for the originals ; and 
Sch\jab’s translation of '^B^rakhdth.** The Syriac 
prayer attributed to the Baptist, quoted by Nestle, is 
clearly apocryphal. 
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133 The L^d’s Prayer was, in all probability, escha^ 
tological in its original setting. This comes out most 
clearly in the sth and 7th clauses. ’E7rto6<rfoc may b^ 
compounded of iiri + oiorta ; (our bread) for subsist- 
ence ; or IttI + Uvai ; = (our bread) for the coming (day). 
If the latter is correct, the reference is prolfably, not 
to the morrow, but to the day of the inauguration of 
the Kingdom, and the banquet which, in tl?e* apocalyptic 
literature, is a common feature of that ^casfon. This 
banquet finds a place in Jesus^ teaching; cf. Lk. xxii. 
29, 30. *T appoint unto you a kingdom, even as my 
Father appointed unto me, that ye may eat and drink 
at my table in my kingdom ; and*"ye shall sit on t^.^roftes 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.’’ The food to be 
partaken at that banquet, according to one Jewish 
legend, was Leviathan; Ps. Ixxiv. 14. cf. Oesterley and 
Box, op. cit. pp. 252, 399. The Passover looked back 
to the Exodus, and forward to the Messianic banqu^^t. 
But in the ''Apocalypse of Baruch/' xxix. 8, the food is 
said to be the Manna, which had been rapt to heaven, 
and there treasured up for the occasion; ‘ 4 t will come 
to pass at that self-same time that the treasury of manna 
will again descend frpm on high, and they will eat of 
it in those years.”. See also, "SyhilHne Oracles/' vii. 
149* ’AXX’ a/aa iravreg Mavvtjv rrjv Spoaeprjv XevKOicnv 
dSovai (payovrai. cf. Rev. ii. 17, “the hidden manna. ^ 
See Swete : "Apocalypse." In Ps. Ixxviii. 25, manna is 
, called “angels’ food”; and in Ps. cv. 40, “the bread ofc 
beaven.” cf. Neh. ix. 15 ; 4 Ezra, i. 19; Wisd. xvi. 20 : 
xix. 21^, “the ice-like grains of ambrosial food.” Paul, 
in I Cor. x. 3, has, they “did all e«t the same spiritual 
meat” ; in John vi. 32, 35, we have, “It was not Moses . 
that gave you the bread out of heaven, but my Father 
giveth you the true bread out of heaven ... I am 
the bread of life.” And, finally, we have tht institution 
of the sacrament; “This is my boc^y . . . this is 

my blood ... I will not drink henceforth of this 
fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink it new 
with you in my Father’s Kingdom.” Mt. xxvi. 26-29. 
In other words, Jesus taught His disciples to pray for 
the coming Banquet, as they prayed for the coming 
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Kingdom (reading, as is likely, rov Sprov rifjtwv rbv 
iirm{fmov SiSov) ; and Christian thought, basing itself 
upon the manna as the substance of that feast, 
interpreted it as the heavenly body of the Clirist, 
of wh^c^ it is possible to participate sacramen- 
tally even here and now. cf. Taylor, '^Sayings 
of the Jewish Fathers/' pp. 178-192. — It was 
the commorf .anticipation that the Messianic age 
would be tntroduced. by a sorj: of birth-pangs, cf. Mt. 
xxiv. 8. ‘‘All th^se things are the beginning of travail.*" 
cp. Zech. xiv. ^-9; Dan. xii. i. “A time of trouble. 

4 Ez. V- 1-12; vi. 24;^iii. 29-32. Eth. Enoch, xcix. 4- 
9. A Joe. Bar. xxvii. 1-13. This Tretpacr^oc is in view 
ib the following passages, which were inspired by a sense 
of impending catastrophe in the coming End. Lk. xxii. 
40, “Pray that ye enter not into the temptation.” Ja. i. 
2, “Count it all joy, my brethren, when ye fall into mani- 
foffl temptations.” Ja. i. 12, “Blessed is the man that 
endujeth temptation.’* i P. i. 6, “Ye have been put to 
grief in manifold temptations.*' 2 P. ii. 9, “The Lord 
knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temptation.” 
Rev. iii. 10, “I also will keep thee from the hour of 
temptation, that hour which is to come upon the whole 
world, to tempt them that dwell upon the earth.” cp. 
Lk. xxi. 36; xxii. 28. In all thesescases it is not moral 
evil, but a trial of faith, which is in vi^w. And the 
^(eschatological discourses in the Synoptists develop the , 
-theme. Connected with this “fiery trial of faith” is a, 
person, or spirit, of apostasy and hostility to God; tlie 
TTOvT/poc, who is viewed under various guises, but whose 
businSs it is to test the faith of the elect. Mt. xxiv. 24, 
“There shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, and 
shall shew great signs and wonders ; so as to lead astray^ 
if possible, 4wen the elect.” i Jn. ii. 18, “As ye heard 
that antichrist com^h, even now have there arisen many 
antichrists; whereby we know that it is the last hour.” 

I Jn. ii. 22, “This is the antichrist, he that denieth the 
Father and the Son.” 2 Thess. ii. 3-12, “The man of 
lawle^ness-” cf. Kennedy, “St. PauVs Conceptions/* 
pp. 207-221. 

Q 
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IS® cL Ignatius, Ep. Ephes, xviii. lyivp^^ ^ 
l^awrltT^ri Uvu ri^ wa^a to vSatp Ka^apiary ; «MJd SCe 
the note in Lightfoot, *'Apost Fathers/' Part. ii. voL 
ii, pp. 75, 76. In the first prayer of the Baptismal 
Liturgy we read **by the baptism of thy W<^l-wloved 
son Jesus Christ, in the river Jordan, . didst sanctify 
water to the mystical washing away of sin.” But, in 
that immediately preceding the Baptism, ‘®w*hose dearly 
beloved son Jesus Christ, for the forgiveness cSEf our sins, 
did shed out of his most precious side^both water and 
blood; and gave commandment to his^ disciples, that' 
they should .... baptise .... Sanctify 
this water to the mystical wasKJhg away of sirf.” ‘ It 
was the death of Jesus, and not His baptism, which 
really gave the purifying, and Spirit-bearing, effect to 
the water of baptism. cp. i Jn. v. 6. cf. ^'Ep. of 
Barnahas/' v. Elc toOto yap vir^pBLvtv 6 Kvpiog 
Trapa^ovvai t^v (rdpKa tig Karapoopav , hm ry diptcrei 
dpapTiGiv dyviaSthfi^v, o lariv tv toJ alfiaTi rot) pavritf 
parog avTov. *'Apost Const." v. 6. Of an unbaptised 
martyr ; To yap wdOog to vTrtp XpjcrroO tcrrai avr^ 
yvr}(Tt(^Ttpov [5awTi<Tpa* avrog plv (TVvaTroOvdor^ 

Kii riy Kvpii^f 01 St XotTToi 

p 

1^7 cf. Slav. Enoch, xxec. 15. ‘‘And I gave him his 
will, and showed him the two ways, the light and the 
darkness. And I said unto him : ‘This is good and this 
. is evil’ ; that I should know whether he has love for Me 
^ or hate. ’ ’ cf . note in loc. in ed. by Morfill and Charles.! 
cf. Jer. xxi. 8; Deut, xxx. 15; Ecclus. xv. 17; xvUf 6; 
Mt. vii. 13, 14; 2 P. ii. 2. Also Didachh, 68ot Svo 
klaiy pia Trig K(i>VC row Savarov. i. i. (ul. 

by Spence, pp. 82-84. Wordsworth, "Ministry of 
Qrace," pp. 16-18. cp. Ep. of Barnabas, xviii. 'OSoe 
Suo ttcriv SiSa\rig koX t^oomac, rj re roO (putTog koI rf 
Tov (TK^Tovg. Pastor of Hermas, Mand. vi. i, 2. 
Clement. Horn. vii. 7; Apost. Constfr vu. 1-19. Mt. xxi. 
32. John’s “way of righteousness.” cf. Allen, 
"St. Matthew," pp. 227, 228. This may well be the 
“way” in which Apollos was instructed. Paul, ^reply- 
ing to (Tertullus, claims for himself, “after the Way 
which they call a Heresy, so serve I the God of our 
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fathers, believing all things which are according to the 
law, and which are written in the prophets.” Ac. xxiv. 
14, By which he means to irhply that the Christianity 
of his “sect,” unlike the teaching of Pharisees or Sad- 
ducees, in full sympathy with the more primitive 
Hebrew religion. In Ac. ix. 2 we have a reference to 
the “Way^” as a term applied to certain Christians in 
Damascus. ** .Perhaps the term was appropriated by 
the Zadmcite sect of Judaizers, of whom we shall pre- 
sently have to 9 peak. See liackham, ^"Acts/' pp. 129, 
130, 76. Jesus had called Himself the “Way.” 

i 49 ^ Adopting the'^xposition of Baldensperger ; cf. 
•Ency. Bib. vol. i. col. 264. cp. Lk. xxiv. 27, ra 7rep\ 
kavTov. It is, of course, possible that this passage 
has been interpolated, and that verses 250, 26'^®, 28, do 
not belong to the original. Obviously the incident has 
t^n introduced to give an historical setting to i Corin- 
thians; but it is not easy' to reconcile it with the 
evidence of the epistle. In i Cor. iii. 6, Apollos is 
represented as carrying on Paul’s work, on the same 
lines; while in i Cor. i. 10-12, he is the leader of a 
faction. No donJ)t this was unintentional on his part ; 
but it was probably based uppn scftne difference in teach- 
ing. Perhaps, since he came from Alexandria, he may 
have indulged in that characteristic allegorizing of 
Scripture for which Paul had little fdbdness ; and he 
may, in this, iiave been the author of that “wisddhi*^ 
against which Paul inveighs, in i Cor. i. 17 — iii. -*^4. 
While Paul chiefly devoted himself to the Gentiles at 
^CoriMh, Apollos seems to have approached the Jews ; i 
Cor. xii. 2 ; Ac. xix. 28. But there was no personal 
friction between the two. i Cor. xvi. 12. , 

156 Epiphanius, "'Ad. Haeres/' I. xvii. Tavratg Sc 
crvrcTTCrai rig 'HjacpojSaTTTtdrwv, oCrw KaXovpivT}, 

/ifjSev pev TrapaXXaTTovaa rdfv aXXwv, fiXX’ laa r(ov Tpap- 
parewv Kal 4?api(Taiwv (ppovovcra, ov prjv i^Kroupevri roig 
^aS^VKaloig iv ry riov veKpwv avaardcret povov, oXXd 
ry diridTiy, Kol roig dXXoig, rovro Sc irtpnjbv avrri 
KiKTTipivri n aJpcorcc, wc cv iapi re ml p^roTrwptyf ^eipiavi 
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re ml dipBi iravrort m5tiip(pav jSaTrrl^^etrSrat^ SStev ml 
^Hp^pofiairriarriv rriv ewwvvptav* efa(TK^ yap afirii 

aXXbjg w&g prj uvai avSfpwTniif n p{] ri apa mSt' 
hcaarrjv rtpipav fiawriZoiro ri^ iv uSan, aTToXovoffev^c rs 
ml ayviZopevoc airb irdcrrig aXria^, o 

Epiphanius, ^^Ad. Hcbt.'* I. xiv. Aocri^ioi 
rovroic Siatpipovrai Kara ttoXXovq roic rpoirpic^ avdtrraaiv 
^dp opoXoyovcFij Kol iroXiT^ai Trap' cwtolqhktiv^, ip'ipv^wv 
aTri')(ovTaij aXXa Kai riveg avribv ey^parevovrai airo 
ydptov perd to (iiataai, dXXoi Se kuI ( Trap^Bvevovaw, 
waavTwg plv Trepiropdv re ml 'Sid(ijiaTOVy koI to pd 
^lyydvBLV r/voc cid to (iSeXoTTBa^ai irdvra dvSrpu)Trov, 
6/iOto>c t\oi(Ti, vri(TTBta^ Se rote avTolg <pvXdrreiv Kcd 
tZa(TKH(T^ai eiadyei 6 Xo^oc. V TTpotpaaig tov tov 
AoctI^bov (ppovYjaaL raOra, aiiri]. ovrog avvepiyr) airo 
’looSaiwv dppvjpsvog elg rd twv 'Siapdptirwv Ie^vt}, kuI iv 
TraiSeversi Kara rbv vopov Trpoi\KwVy SevrepwaBal re tov ^p' 
avTOLQy ^ripdjpBvog rd irpiVTSia Kal d7roTV\u)Vf Kal pi) 
Ti irapd lovSaloig vopicr^rjvai, eZ^kXivbv tig rb 
^apapBiTiKbv yivogj Kal Tavrriv rr)v aHpecriv irpotaTi^aaTO, 

Clementine Ricognitions, ii. 7. Of Simon, a 
Samaritan of Gettoiees : “Gloriae ac: jactantiae supra 
omne genus hominum cupicius, ita ut excelsam VirtuteiT|, 
quae supra creator^m Deum sit, credi se velit, et 
Christum putati, atque Stantem nominari. Hac auteiti 
ap^ellatione utitur, quasi qui neget pobse se aliquando 
‘dissolvi.” [Is 'Eortie Messianic? i.e. = jrTS5 derived 
from jnj, which is probably equivalent to . ‘‘to 
stand.” cf. Baudissin in Hasting^ D.B. vol. iv.^ 6f.] 
ii. 8. “Interfecto etenim, . . . Baptista Johanne,' 

cum Dositheus Haereseos suae inlsset exordium, cum 
^iis triginta principalibus discipulis, etc.” ii. ii. 
“Verum Dositheus, ubi sibi derogari sen^t a Simone, 
verens ne opinio sua obscuraretur «pud homines, qui 
eum putabant, ipsum esse Stantem, furore commotus 
etc.” Clementine Homilies, ii. 22. Of Simon, who 
had studied at Alexandria ; ’Evtore Se xa? l^Lorbv 
iavrbv alviaadpevog, iarwra Trpoaayopevei. ravry ry 
irpoanyoplp ic£)(pi}ra(, ujg arricrdpBVog aet, xat alrtav 
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rh €&fia ttwhv^ ovk ixwv, ii. 23, 24. *l(oavvnc 
Tic iyivETO ^/U£pd/3aTrrt(rr^^, Sg mi rov Kvpiov ripi^v ^ 
’Iilffot) . . . c-yevcTo TrpdoSo^ . . . (btravrwc Koi avrcp 
£^apx% av8p€C y^y^vatTtv rptamvra . . . tovtwv Sc 
T&v TpiakovTa, T(JI Itoavvp TrpG>Tog mi SoKipiirarog riif 6 
2 //U 0 )V’ Sc, *cai rov prj ap^ai avrbv pera r^v rcXcuri^v rou 
’Iwavvow, almav ravTi]v, ' ArrohiyiovvToc; yap 

avTov Aiyvirrov iiri ti)v rrjc payuag tTraaKrimVf 
rov ^livavvov hyai(>t(iivTOQ, fiAwrrtflfoc rc rfjc ap^ijc 
opeyopevog^ Odvarov avrov ^svSrj mrayysiXag, SiaSix^rai 
rr/v aipeaiv, ^ 

’ 

cf. Clement Recog, i. 54. “Scribae quoque et 
*Pharisaei in aliud schisma deducuntur : sed hi baptizati 
a Johanne, et velut clavem regni coelorum, verbum veri- 
tatis tenentes, ex Moysis traditione susceptum ; occul- 
t^runt ab auribus populi. Sed et ex discipulis Johannis, 
<f(R videbantur esse magni, segreg^runt se a populo, et 
ma^^istrum suum veluti Christum praedic^runt. ” i. 60. 
*^Et ecce unus ex discipulis Johannis adfirmabat, 
Christum Johannem fuisse, et non Jesum : in tantum, 
inquit, ut et ipse Jesus omnibus hominibus et Prophetis 
majorem esse pronunciaverit Johaftnem. Si ergo, inquit, 
major est omnibus, sine dubio et Moyse et ipso Jesu 
^najor habendus est. Quod si omnium major est, ipse 
est Christus. Ad haec Cananaeus Simon respondens 
adseruit Johannem majorem quidem ♦fuisse omnibus 
Prophetis, et Omnibus qui sunt filii mulierum ; snoif 
tamen majorem esse filio hominis : et ideo Jeju% 
quidem, et Christus est; Johannes vero, solum Pro- 
phetic; et tantum Mterest inter ipsum et Jesum, quan- 
tum inter praecursorem, et eum cui praecurritur*; et 
quantum inter eum qui legem dat, et eum qui legem 
servat/’ i. 63. (We persuaded) ^‘discipulos Johannis, 
ne scandaliim paterentur in Johanne.” Justin Martyr, 
in the Dial. Tfyph. xxxv. and Ixxxii., gives a 
list of TToXXoi ^pevSoxpiaroi m) ^evSodiroirroXoi who 
confess Jesus in a manner, and call themselves 
Christians, but who deny worship to Him ; such as the 
Marcians, Valentinians, Basilidians, and Satijrnilians ; 
but in Ixxx, speaking of thefce so-called Christian sects, 
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he instanced the Baptists amongst Jewish heretical 
^ bodies : fj.r) iTroXajSnre avrov^ Xpi<mavovc* &(TW6p ovBi 
^lovSalovg, av rig OjoS’wc ofioXoyricreiEv uvai rovg 

SaSSoiiJcafouc, fi rag 6/ioiag aipitTBig VevurrCm^j Ka\ 
Mepi(TT(i)Vj Koi VaXiXaiioVy Koi "EXXr)viavb)Vj icSi ^api<r^ 
aaiufVf Kai BaTrWarraiv. In Ixxxviii, there is a dis- 
tinct reference to the claim that John was the Messiah : 
Iwdvvov yap Ka^e^opivov tirl rov lopSavotf/Kal ^i)pv<T<rov* 
rog jidirTKTpa ptravoiag . < . oi dvSpwTT^oi vTreXapjSavov 
avrop eivai rov Xpiarov' Trpog ovg Kai avrbg tfioa, ovk 
sipi 6 Xpiarogj dXXd (patvi) fiowvrog, k.t.X/ It is possible 
to see a reference also in xxix, rl^iiceivov rov jSaTTf /o-jUa- 
roc dyli^ Trvevpari ^ejiaTmcrpivt^ ; though th^ 

‘‘other baptism” may be a synonym for circumcision. 

174 In the **Zadokite*' document, the title pITS "‘31 is 
claimed for the sectaries in fulfilment of Ez. xliv. 
cf. p. 4, 11. 1-3; and they are addressed as “ye that 
know righteousness,” cf. p. i, 1. i. On p. 5, 11. .2-5, 
we read, “As to the prince it is written ‘He shall not 
multiply wives unto himself.’ But David read not in 
the Book of the Law that was sealed, which was in the 
Ark. For it was not*bpened in IsraeJ from the day of 
the death of Eleazar *!and Joshua, and the elders who 
worshipped Ashtareth. And it was hidden and was not* 
discovered until Zacfok arose.” This Zadok was, 
obviously, neither the priest of David’s reign, nor the 
'founder of the Sadducean party, menfloned in Pirqe 
iv. 7; but an unknown Zadok who lived some- 
where between David and Ezekiel. Possibly the name 
is a mistake for Hilkiah. cf. 2 K. t:xii. » 

^76 cf. p. 14, 1. 8, for reference to the Torah. See 
al§o p. 7, 1. 7. The document shows traces of indebted- 
ness to the **Book of Jubilees/* the '^Tesiav^nts of the 
Twelve Patriarchs/* and the **Book of Enoch/' cf. 
Schechter, op. cit. pp. xxvi-xxix for tfie sectarian origin 
of the pseudepigrapha. For the Boethusians, cf. Tay- 
lor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers/* pp. H2, 113, 
Boethos and Zadok were, according to Rabbi Natshan, 
disciples f of Antigonus of Soko. But Schiirer, H.J.P. 
II. ii. p. 32, note 80, refers to '^Menachoth/* x. 3, 
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where the Boethusians are said to derive their name 
from the High-priestly family in the time of Herod the 
Great. BoSthos, according to Josephus, Ant. xv. 9, 3, 
was th^ father of Simon whom Herod raised to the High- 
priesthood before marrying his daughter Mariamne ii. 
Several members of the family subsequently became 
High-priest cf. Schiirer, H.J.P. II. i. pp. 197-204. 
’Margoliouth refers to the "'Jewish Encyclopcedia/' vol. 
iii. p. 285* 

It seem# very probable that Jesus is the “Teacher 
of Rj^ghteousness” who figures in the document, cf. p. 
i. 1 . II. “He raisedSbr them a Teacher of Righteous- 
'’ness, to make them walk in the way of His heart.” p. 2, 
1 . 12. “And He made them know His Holy Spirit 
through His Messiah, and He is true;” where Jesus’ 
Messiahship is acknowledged. On p. i, 11 . 20, 21, we 
Mf^e a vivid presentation of the Passion ; for we are 
told that the people of Israel “justified the wicked one,” 
thaf is Barabbas, “and condemned the righteous one,” 
namely Jesus (cp. p. iv. 1 . 7), “and transgressed the 
covenant, and turned the statute to naught,” a reference 
to the illegalities of the so-called trials; “and trooped 
themselves together against tl\e life of the righteous 
^.one . . and they goaded the people to hostility,” a 

sentence with which we may compare Mt. xxvii. 20, 
“Now the chief priests and the eldei^^ persuaded the 
^ multitudes that they should ask for Barabbas, ^ antj 
destroy Jesus.” In p. 2, 1 . 13, we read “in the explana- 
tion of His name are their names.” “Jesus” means 
“Yaliwd our delive«»ance” ; and means “helper.” 

In other words, the converted Boethusians liked to think 
of themselves as Jesuits, cf. Clement. Horn. i. 19. 
Tbv filv (^ifv jioriObv avipa, t^v aXr^Ob^f 
Xeytu, where we may have a reference to this Jesuit 
appellation. But* it is singular that these “righteous” 
people should have rejected the term “Christian;” and 
possibly they did so of set purpose.” In Ac. xi. 26 we 
reacfc “the disciples were called Christians first in 
Antioch.” No doubt this name had its o^gin in a 
punning sneer of their enemies, i.e. “Christians” — the 
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worthy, plows folk ; Puritaas, or Assidaeans. cf. Juitin 
Martyr, Apologia, I/* 4, Xpiamavol yap eivat icarij- 
yopoipi^a* to yjpr\(nov /LMcr£t<T&at ou Slicwov. (cp. J3,r. 
X. d evorejSeiv Xiyovrs^, teal r&v aXX(t)v Qiopsvoi 

Stapipetv,). Also Theophilus, '"Ad Autolycumff^' i. 12. 
While the Antiochene converts, in the full flood of 
the new teaching, readily adopted a ^^ title which 
emphasised their opinion of Jesus' Divine»cha^cter, the 
Damascene, on the other, hand, unable* to accept the 
Pauline Christology, preferred a humbler denomination. 
For other arguments in support of the “Christian" char- 
acter of this sect, and of the ideii^ification of Jesu^, with 
the “Teacher," reference should be made to Margo- 
liouth. 

178 cf. Ac. vi. 5, 10, II ; vii. 53 ; viii. i. Notice also 
Stephen’s use of the term “the Righteous One," in Ac. 
vii. 52 ; and cp. “The Teacher of Righteousness" in^tee 
document. Perhaps the conception of two Messiahs is 
due to the influence of the pseudepigraphical literature, 
in which the Messiah is depicted in very diverse forms. 
For instance, in Eth. Enoch, xxxviii. 2, we have “When 
the Righteous One sl^^ll appear before the eyes of the 
elect righteous ;" and in the "Testam^ts of the Twelve 
Patriarchs,*" Levi. 8, He appears as a Priest-King 
“Be thou from henceforth the Priest of the Lord, thou 
and thy seed for ever." cf. Oesterley and Box, op, cit, 
pp. 228-230. 'fhe former would suit the “Teacher cf 
fegfhteousness, " and the latter the “Root of Planting,'^ 
in the " Zadokite** document. In support of the theory 
that Stephen may have been a Saddi^cee, we may notice 
the curious hostility of the Sadducean party tS the • 
Christian society in the earliest days ; Acts iv. i ; v. 17. 
The opposition of the Pharisees was of later growth. 
The Sadducees must have had some special Reason, cf. 

Furneaux, "The Acts of the Apostles,** p. 75. 

€' 

186 For the temple at Leontopolis, in the Heliopolitan 
nome, founded by Onias iv. circ. b.c. 165, and destroyed 
in A.D. 73, cf. Josephus, Ant xii. 9, 7; B.J. vii. 10, <>2-4 ; 
and see ^ncy. Bib, vol. iii. col. 3510. For the temple 
at Elephantine, founded fwssibly circ. b.c. 450, and 
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known to us through the AssCian papyri, cf. Driver, 
^'Modern Research, as Illustrating the Bible/* pp. 26- 
30; ''Expositor/' 8th series, vol. i. pp. 20-39; voL ii. 
pp. 97-116, 417-434; vol. iii. pp. 69-85, 97-108, 193-207. 
For th^temple on Gerizim, cf. Josephus, .4n^. xi. 8, 2 ; 
Jn. iv. 20, 21,- (Is. Ixvi. i?); and see Ency. Bib, vol. ii. 
Ool. 1708. For the temple at Damascus, and the New 
Covenant', Zadokite Document/' p. 2, 1 . 2. ‘‘All 
ye who entered into the Covenant.” p. 6, 11 . ii, 12. 
“And all they ^ho were brought into the covenant, they 
shall nit entes into the Sanctuary to kindle His altar.” 
P-i 6,J[. 19. “Them wjho entered into the New Covenant 
in th« land of Dama*scus.” cp. p. 19, 1 . 33 ; and p. 12, 
* 1 . I, “the city of the Sanctuary” ; p. 20, 1 . 10, “the house 
of the Law.” It is very possible that we have, in this 
Temple at Damascus, the historical occasion of Ode 4, 
of the “Odes 9/ Solomon," The opening four verses of 
Mt Ode read : “No man, O my God, changeth thy holy 
place; and it is not (possible) that he should change it 
ancf put it in another place ; because he hath no power 
over it : for thy sanctuary thou hast designed before thou 
didst make (other) places : that which is the elder shall 
not be altered by those that are y®unger\han itself. ” cf. 
Rendel Harris, “V/ie Odes and Psdbms of Solomon/' pp. 
92, 93 ; 54-60. Rendel Harris is inclined to find the 
occasion in the destruction of the Temple at Leontopolis ; 
but he betrays a feeling that the hypotjpesis is not alto- 
gether satisfactory. The Ode is undoubtedly Christianp 
with strong Jewish sympathies ; and the position of the 
writer would correspond with that of a Boethusian con- 
vert, who was opjpsed to travelling the full lengths of 
his fellow-sectaries, and who would probably^have been 
one of those who seceded from the sect to the Christian 
Church; cf. **Zadokite Document/' p. 19, 11 . 33, S4* 
The date . of the Ode would not be affected by this 
identification ; i.e.. it would remain circ. a.d. 70-75. The 
conjecture as to the particular source of this Ode would 
probably satisfy Bernard’s view that the 4th Ode is also 
a Christian Baptismal hymn. cf. “/owr. Theol, Studies/' 
vol. Itii. pp. 18, 19. On the Odes as baptismal hymns, 
cf. *'Journ, Theol, Studies/' vol. xii. pp. 1-31 (Bernard) ; 
vol. xiii. pp. 225-249 (Selwya); '^Expositor/' 8th series, 
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vol. ii. pp. 338-358 (Aytouo) ; vol. iii. pp* 108-iia (Wcn- 
sinck), 1 1 3-1 19 (Rendel Harijis). And in g^neral^ cf. 
"'Expositor/' 7th series, voL x. pp. 52-63 (Barnes) ; 8th 
series, vol. i. pp. i93-^09» 319*337 (Bacon) ; 385-:^, 519- 
536 (Marshall ) ; vol. ii. pp. 243-256 (Bacon) ; 28^37, 405- 
417 (Rendel Harris) ; "/ourn, TheoL Studies/' vol. xiii. 
pp. 372-385 (Burkitt). ^ 

202 The derivation of ^ . Sa85ovic<ftoe from 

'Sia^SovK is natural. For the 2adokite priest- 
hood see Ez. xl. 46 ; xliii. 19; xliv. 15 ; xlviii. ii. Zadok, 
son of Ahitub, was priest in Dadd’s reign, 2 Sar^. v.ii. 
17. By Solomon he was created high-priest, in place 
of Abiathar, who held the office up to that time ; i K. ii.* 
35 ; I Sam. xxx. 7. Zadok was descended from 
Eleazar, and Ahimelech, son of Abiathar, from Ithamar ; 
the two sons of Aaron ; i Chron. xxiv. 3. They thus 
represented collateral branches of the priestly caste, 
find that Azariah, the High-priest in the days of Heze- 
kiah, was of the house of Zadok ; 2 Chron. xxxi.* 10 ; 
and that Ezra the scribe was Zadok ’s descendant in the 
fifth generation ; Ezra vii. 2. The Assidseans, in 
I Macc. vii. 14, seem tb conjecture a line of Aaron, how- 
ever, which was not the Zadokite, anti may have been 
that of Ithamar. On tfie Zadokite priesthood cf., 
"Journ. TheoL Studied/' vol. vi. pp. 161-186 (Kennett); 
vol. vii. pp. i-9e(McNeile) ; pp. 620-624 (Kennett). On 
thetSadducees, as a sect originating ffom Zadok the 
di^iple of Antigonus of Soko, cf. Taylor, "Sayings of 
the Jewish Fathers," pp. 112-115. See also Cowley, 
in Ency. Bih. vol. iv. cols. 4234-4248. Cowley argues 
that the party had no distinct beginning, but was always 
in being as a conservative opposition; and that gradu- 
alfy it came to express the cohesion of a wealthy 
aristocracy. In the same way, he attaches no special 
signification to the name ; but propose? a derivation from 
the Persian ‘‘zanadika,” which practically had the mean- 
ing of * 'infidel.” Be this as it may, and supposing the 
claim of the Sadducean priesthood to derive from Zadok 
to be unfeistorical, yet it seems clear that such was the 
meaning attached to the name in the period of which we 
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are writing. On the doctrines of the Sadducees, cf. 
Scharer, II. li, 29-43. 

l^or Hyrcanus* relations with the Sadducees, cf. 
Josephiil}, dnt xiii. 10, 6, 7 ; for those of Alexander, xiii. 
iSi S; lor Alexandra’s connection with the Pharisees, 
xiii. 16, I, for the Maccabsean policy, xii. 10, 7; and 
for the S^dddcean connection with Antiochus and Rome, 
xiii. 8, 2 ; 9, TVo passages from Josephus may be 
quoted in full, ^as giving a summary account of both 
Sadducees and Pharisees. Ayit xiii, 10, 6. Nvv St 
jiovXofxai Sttav vofitfia TroXXa riva irapiSoerav 
rtj) ot ^apiiTaiot tK Traripivv SmSo^rjc, airtp ovic 

avaysypairrai ev Tolq Mwiiartwc vopoig, Kal ^la tovto 
ravTa to ^aSSovKaiwif yivoc iicBaXXet, Xiyov smva Seiv 
riyBioSfai vipipa ra yeypappim, ra 8’ Ik TrapaSocreu}^ Ta>v 

E 'ptov prj Tr}pBiv. Kai^inpl rovrwv ^i]T//creic airotc 
^ opag yBvh^ai <Tvvi(3aiV€ peyaXai, rwv ptv SaS- 
SoVl^l(t)V rove fVTTOpOVC pOVOV TTSl^OVroW, TO St SrjpOTlKOV 
ov\ Bwopevov airrolg e\6vT(i)Vf rwv 8t ^apiaaiwv to ttX^^oc 
ovjUjua^ov t^ovTwv. B.J. ii. 8, 14. Avo St rwv Trportptvv, 
^apioaioi plVf 01 SoKovvrte fitr aKpiftkla^ i^rjyeia^at ra 
v6pipa Ka\ n)v ir^djTtiv iTTayome aipB<nv, elpappivy tb 
K tu 0 t^ TTpOodlTTOVai TToVra, Kftt TO plv TTpUTTELV TCI 
Ka\ p^j xara ro TrXttoTov tirl Toig dv^pwiroig 
KttaS’ai, jSoi/B’tiv St elg tKaarov koYtiiv BlpappivTi}v' 'ipv^rjv 
Se 7rd(rav plv ai^^'aprqv, perapaiveiv Se trtpov (Td)pa 
rrjv rwv dya^uSv p6vr}v, Ttfv ot tu)v (paiXcov di^iiy Tipwpli^ 
KoXd^eff^ai, ^aSSovKaioi Se, to Sevrepov Taypa^ t^v 
tipappivT^v waviaTraGiv avaipovffi, Ka\ top Gsdv t^w rov 
Sp^vm KOKOV v prj^p^v n^evrai’ <j)a<Ti Se ew' avSfpdjTTwV 
txXoyJ, ro rt koXov koI to kokov wpOKeio^aiy Ka\ to kotol 
yvdpriv EKoerr^ tovtwv UaTepty wpooievai, ^v^^C 
Ciapov 7 )v, KOI Tag Ka^' pSov npwpfag Kal Tipag avaipoxtau 
For the doctrines of Fate and Free Will, cf. Ant xiii. 5, 
9. Ot plv ovv <Pc/pi<Taioi riva Kal ov Travra ra eipappivng 
tivai Xeyovatv epyov, Tiva S' etf eavTolg V 7 rdp\eiVf <rvju- 
lialveiv TE Kal ov ytvea^ai, . . . SaSSovicaiot Se, rrfv ph 
eipapfiemjv avaipovaiv, ovStv ttvat Tavrriv a^iovvTsg, ovre 
KUT avrijv tcl av^piwiva teXog Xapj 3 dveiv, awavra 
^piv avToig TlS^epTa, ivg i^i t&v ayaS^wv amovg ripdg 
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avrovc yivofdvov^, Koi ra irapa ^fxeripav afiovXtuv 
XoftjSavovrac. l^or the Sadducean veneration for the 
Torah, cf. Ant. xviii. i, 4. SaSSouica/otc Si jae 
\f/vx^C o \ 6 yog (Fvva<paviZti roig awfiatru ipvXaKtjg Si 
oitcaptbv Tivtav peraTroiriai^ avroig rj r&v ^ vofxwv. 
This is a strong denial of any future life, and must be 
set over against Acts xxiii. 8 : ‘‘The Sadducees say 
that there is no resurrection, neither anfi^, nor spirit; 
but the Pharisees confess^ both 'whicfi might only 
imply a denial of the developed eschatdiogy and angel- 
ology of the Pharisees, which was largely Zoroastrian ; 
and kgainst Mt. xxii. 23 (cf. Mj^. xii. 18; Lk. x^. 27) 
“there came to him Sadducees, which say that there is 
.no resurrection,** which may only mean a denial of the' 
resurrection of the body. At the same time it must be 
admitted that Josephus probably overstated things, in an 
attempt to treat Jewish sects as it was customary to 
treat Greek philosophical schools, and classify t^em 
according to their opinions. 

223 “the consecrated one.’* The history of 

the Nazarites is obscure. The locus classicus is Num. 
vi. 1-21 ; but this is mot pre-exilic, and merely gives 
careful directions for 4 custom in general use. Possibly 
the life-vow was the origin^ form ; and it may have been 
adopted by those who^ in the service of their god, were 
carving out fre^h territories from themselves, and were 
obliged to meet the opposition of aliens deities. The 
later form, of a vow taken for a limited time and for a 
paHicular purpose, would also have been associated with 

war, patriotism, and religion; that^s, for some public 
advantage. But in post-exilic and New Testament 
times the vow had a mere personal significance. Thus 
in, John’s case it is to be lemarked that the vow was life- 
long, and its reason not that of personal gf^in ; in other 
words, he was a Nazarite of the pre-exilic type. The 
three vows of the Nazarite were (i) abstinence from wine 
(ii) refraining to cut the hair until the accomplishment of 
the period (iii) avoidance of all uncleanness. The first 

was, probably, “a religious protest against Canaanite 
civilization in favour of the simple life of ancient times.** 
cf. W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel,*' p. 85. John’s 
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was eminently a call to return to a simple life; and he 
avoided wine. Lk. i. 15. The second was a symbol of 
consecration iff God. cf: "W. R. Smith, op. cit. p. 483. 
Wft may assume that John let his hair g-row, though we 
have n^ evidence of it; and certainly his life was a con- 
secrated one. The third was of a piece with Levitical' 
purity ; and probably John secured that by his life in the 
desert, cf. |^. i. 80. On the Nazarites, see Hastings' 
Diet, of Bib. yol. iii. pp. 497-590. Ency. Bib. vol. iii. 
cols. 3362-3364^ John's experiment was not altogether 
singular in his day ; we may instance the case of Banus, 
the teacher of Josephus. But of him we know so httle, 
that ^e can hardly «s% the case is an analogous one. 
dcf. Josephus, Vita, 2 . Kat rr/v evrev^ev Ifiirnplav 

iKeivrjv £/uaurcj) vopla-ag fivac, TrvBofxevog riva Bavovv 
ovoua Kara riiv ipnpiav 8tarp«]8f/.v, ta^rjTt jjlv enrb 
SevepMV )(^pCL>/uevov, rpo^t)v St Ty)v avrojuaTwc pvoptvrjv 
i^g0(T^ep6ptvoVy if/v\p(^ vSari ti)v r]ptpav Ka\ ttIv 
vvKTa TToWaKig Xovoptvov TTpog ayvtiaVf ZvXwttiq 
iyet^riv airrov* koI Siarp[\paQ wap' avrio tviavTOVQ TpHQy 
Kai Tr)v kwibvpiav reXeiattragf eig rifv woXiv vwBdTpetpov. 
' We may, perhaps, see in Banus a precursor of the 
Hemerobaptists. 
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